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On June 20 the President issued his Proclamation of Capt^CN^^^^W^^designat^^^*^ 
the week of July 12-18, 1964, as the period for the annual nation-wide observance ar($a 
urging all Americans M to give renewed devotion to the just aspirations of all people for 
national independence and human liberty. M The proclamation is a response to Public Law 
86-90 which Congress passed as the Captive Nations Week Resolution in July, 1959. As 
in the past five years and in accordance with the spirit and content of this law, Americans 
across the Nation will conduct various activities aimed at making this Sixth Observance 
of Captive Nations Week the most impressive and instructive one yet. ^ i 

The Johnson proclamation is not substantially different from the one released by PresC-tj 
dent Kennedy last year, and in one respect it is even weaker. President Kennedy 1 s pro^T^ 
clamation at least specified the time-honored American principle of national self-deter - ^ 
mination for all the captive nations, including the dozen in the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
the current proclamation repeats a serious error of omission found in the previous Ken¬ 
nedy declaration. Evidently for the purpose of accommodating "good" Communists as 

against "bad” ones, no mention is made of Communism as a tool of ideologic deception 
and, as in the earlier Eisenhower proclamations, the ultimate and determining reality ; 
of Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism is completely overlooked. 

It is no ^secret that since 1959, when Khrushchev furiously denounced Congress 1 action, 
certain elements in the Department of State have attempted in a variety of ways to play 
down the resolution and, indeed, the whole captive nations issue. Down to the present,' 
they have succeeded in influencing our Chief Executives to issue relatively weak pro¬ 
clamations that bear only a general similarity to the resolution. In large measure they 
have also been responsible for the late timing of the successive proclamations which 
gives inadequate encouragement to our citizens in preparing for the observances. Un¬ 
der President Kennedy, this technique was coupled with the maneuver of a concurrent 
presidential news release designed to submerge the proclamation in the press. >*» 


Editor's Note: Dr. Lev EyXDobriansky is a professor of economics at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity. He is the author of the Captive Nations^ Week Resolution (Public Law 86-90) , 

which was passed by Congress in 1959. This resolution provides that the third week of J 
July be set aside each year to remind the world of the nations*held in bondage by Rus¬ 
sian imperialism. Dr. Dobriansky is also a member cj^fp^?'§^^^gS¥ a Security j&auncUh 
Strategy Staff. ^ / A/fjCL- 
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Whereas presidential proclamations for the observance of United Nations Day, Consti¬ 
tution Week and other events are issued six months in advance, those for Captive Na¬ 
tions Week have consistently been released on the very eve of the observance. The one 
in 1960 was issued after the Week had begun. At the beginning of each year, the Nation¬ 
al Captive Nations Committee in Washington turns to the White House for an early presi¬ 
dential proclamation, and every year the grand stall is methodically initiated. This 
year has been no exception. 

However, such as it is, the record has been broken by the Johnson Proclamation., It 
was issued three weeks in advance of the Week. But the circumstances surrounding the 
issuance are noteworthy. The proclamation was released at 4 p.m. on a Saturday when . . 
few or no reporters are regularly about" the White House. For the time being, the in¬ 
tended result was realized: few papers in the 'country mentioned the proclamation and 
there was no upsetting reaction from Moscow. Our appeasing policy of silence was pro- 
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Why the Captive Nations are de-emphasized. 

These facts are intertwined with the Government's policy of silence regarding the cap¬ 
tive nations. One obvious explanation is the Administration's dominant political desire 
not to irritate Khrushchev with any recital of truths that would keep our citizens and 
the world mindful of the fate of the long list of captive nations. In the spirit of "peace¬ 
ful coexistence. " while the Russian dictator freely speaks out in Egypt against "U. S. 
imperialism" and "bourgeois nationalism" and in Scandinavia attempts to justify the 
enslavement of the non-Russian Baltic nations, our officials remain mute about the 
captive nations for fear the Khrushchev would be disturbed by the patent truth. Heard 
often and long enough without refutation, the Russian fables will be believed by millions 
all over the world. 

Another reason offered for the de-emphasis on Captive Nations Week is the need for im¬ 
proving relations and reducing tensions with the Soviet Union. Last year, Moscow rais¬ 
ed the question "Is it not high time to discontinue the 'Captive Nations Week' in the Unit¬ 
ed States?" ( The New Times, January 23, 1963). Some in our Government would like 
to oblige the Soviet Russian imperio-colonialists on this score. Khrushchev has already 
found outspoken supporters for this unilateral psycho-political disarmament in our 
-country. - For example, George F. Kennan, who enjoys a brilliant reputation for success 
through successive error, severely criticizes the Captive Nations Week Resolution in 
his recent book On Dealing with the Communist World. He makes the observation that 
the resolution "has freed no captive nations, nor is it likely to do so. " 

• I 

It is obvious that, like proclamations, no resolution will free anyone anywhere. By its 
very nature, a resolution is an ideological commitment that necessitates action and im¬ 
plementation; and this requires not only reason but also will. It is because we have not 
expressed an official will to implement the captive nations resolution that absolutely no 
progress has been made toward the eventual liberation and freedom of the captive na- 

tions. 

/ 

In our protracted failure to garner the necessary .will to defeat Moscow in the Cold War, 
we have, now arrived at the irrational position of believing that world tensions will eva-A 
porate the less we.say or do about the captive nations. In fact, many in our Government 
have begun to indulge in the self-hypnotism of imputing nationalism to Communist re- 
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gimes in Europe and Asia with the wishful hppe of weaning them away from colonialist 
Moscow.* 


With a grave lack of imagination, not to say logic, these political hypnotists would have 
us believe that any Communist regime, including Tito's, Mao's, or Castro's, could long 
endure with real independence and without ultimate reliance on the non-monolithic po¬ 
wer of the Soviet Union. What's more, there is a marked strain of naivete in this self- 
hypnotic position, namely that the Gomulkas, Kadarsy and Gheorghiu-Dejs are foolish 
enough not to be aware of this basic reality of ultimate dependence on Moscow. Regard¬ 
less of how long their leashes may be, the survival of their regimes depends on the Rus¬ 
sian imperium. 

The.fundamental intellectual error underlying the present policy of silence is the un¬ 
founded imputation of nationalism to the totalitarian, unrepresentative Communist re¬ 
gimes, which significantly preach "socialist patriotism" in opposition to what peoples 

-of-the eaptive nations cherish as-basic-prin ciple patriotic nationalism^—The-g-reat- 

dangers of this error are many: our neglect of the captive nations people in favor of 
their imposed, totalitarian governments; assist the further entrenchment of these re¬ 
gimes by aid and imprudent trade; the self-defeating provision of a "breather" for colo¬ 
nialist Moscow at a time when we should be capitalizing on imperial Russian troubles; 
and by avoiding positive and offensive policies. This won't be the first time we have con¬ 
tributed heavily to the preservation and growth of the Soviet Russian Empire to our own 
national detriment. 

Fortunately, in all sections of our country Americans are dedicated to the ideals of the 
resolution passed by Congress in 1959. They seek its implementation and firmly oppose 
the policy of silence, accommodation, and illusory interdependence with the Soviet Rus¬ 
sian Empire. The captive nations movement has grown so that the majority of our States 
formally proclaim the Week and every major city holds an annual observance. In Con¬ 
gress, support for the resolution's implementation steadily increases. 


Who's Next? 


Still, many of our citizens are unfamiliar with the long list of captive nations. It is a 

misconcepti on to think that the only captive nations are in_C_entral Europe.. Actually, _ 

the majority of them are in the Soviet Union and Asia. It is this valid image of the So¬ 
viet Union, as a prison house of captive nations, that horrifies Khrushchev. On the psy¬ 
cho-political front in the Cold War, we could with relatively little effort demolish So¬ 
viet Russian propaganda by concentrating on the captive non-Russian nations in the USSR 
and exposing to the world the Soviet Russian imperialism and colonialism that alone hold 
that artificial state together. The USSR has never been a monblith, and this real image 
is not exactly a pretty one for millions in the Free World to behold: a minority elite in 
a minority nation of some 110 million Russians holding, with an assortment of non-Rus¬ 
sian quislings, the reins of a vast empire and virtually bulldozing the rest of the world 
with illusory power. 

The road we are now traveling and the rate at which we are going lead logically to the 
question "Who's Next?" in the roll call of captive nations. During Captive Nations Week, 
every thinking American should become familiar with the following roster of captive 
nations: - • ’ 
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ear of Communist /. 
Domination 




Armenia 

Azerbaijan 

Byelorussia 

Cossackia 

Georgia 

Idel-Ural 

North Caucasia 

•s 

Democratic Republic of Far East (Siberyaks) 
Ukraine . . 

Turkistan 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Albania 

i* f 

Bulgaria 
Outer Mongolia 

Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, etc. in Yugoslavia 
Poland 

Rumania J - 

Czecho-Slovakia 
North Korea 

- , S 

Hungary 
East Germany 
Mainland China 
Tibet 

North Viet-Nam 
Cuba 


Who's Next? 


1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1922 

1940 


1940 


1940 


1946 ■» 

-rj m 
1946 cao 


1946 

if 

CaJ 

1946,^ v/5 


1947-°;- 

19477- C 

ro 

ON 

1948 

1948 

o-» 

1949 


1949 

* 

1949 


1951 


1954 


1960 
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Q-CLEARANCE vs CONVERGENCE 


In an era dominated by the twin follies of accommodation and convergence, serious 
questions are being raised about the nation's internal security programs. These 
questions have far-reaching implications, not only for Government, but for private 
industry as well. 

Basically, the question boils down to this: How can the United States continue to justi 
fy internal measures that display our distrust of Communism while simultaneously 
pursuing foreign policies based more and more on an implicit trust in Communism's 
leaders in Moscow? 


The dichotomy is self evident. But schizo-like, the U. S. insists on riding both horns 
of the dilemma. Thus, on the one hand our disarmament negotiators place child-like 
faith in the word of Nikita Khrushchev by waiving inspection rights on a nuclear test 
ban, the orbiting of nuclear weapons, and the production of enriched plutonium and 
uranium. On the other hand, we continue to profess a deep and abiding suspicion re¬ 
garding the minions Khrushchev assigns to ferret out our armament secrets. 

Has the present prevailing climate of accommodation affected America's efforts to 
protect its military-industrial plant from infiltration by Communists, ideological sym 


■ pathizers; or~oth"er seen r ity"? rsks ? Some' observers bell eve mat an article published 
in the May issue of THE BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS points unmistak - 
ably in that direction. 

The article was written by Harold P. Green, a Washington attorney with rather im¬ 
pressive credentials in the field of security. While with the Atomic Energy Commis- v 
sion's legal division from 1950-54,Mr. Green handled a number of security cases and 
drew up the statement of charges in the most famous of them all -- the Oppenheimer 
Case. Subsequently, he was counsel for the Senate Subcommittee on Government Re¬ 
organization and in 1955 authored the measure which led to the creation of the Com¬ 
mission on Government Security. Since then he has specialized in defending persons 
accused of being security risks and, he says, has yet to lose one of these cases. 

Using statistical data on the history of the AEC's Q-Clearance program, Mr. Green 
contends in his article that: "The overall attitude of security officials has changed , 
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perceptibly. Six years ago, most would have described their basic mission as keep¬ 
ing subversives and security risks 
"Our mission is to clear people. " 

The AEC is charged with protecting some of America's most sensitive military se¬ 
crets. But Mr. Green claims that "a person with substantially derogatory informa¬ 
tion in his background has a much greater chance of obtaining an AEC Q-Clearance 

■ ■ ■ * ^ *■ 

than a 'secret 1 clearance from almost any other government agency. " To support 
this, he says that he is "personally aware of several cases in which the AEC has 
granted clearance to persons unable to obtain clearance in other agencies or per¬ 
sons who were discharged on security grounds by other agencies; or cases in which 
grave security problems were found by other agencies in the background of persons 
previously cleared by the AEC with full knowledge of the derogatory information 
which so troubled other agencies. " 

_"AlLalong the-line, " says-Green,—Lithe-AEC security program-has acquired a-great- 

er degree of sophistication, understanding, compassion, and courage. " 


out of sensitive positions. Today they would say: 



In a recent interview, Mr. Green told me that he had not intended to single out the 
AEC in his article, although changes he said were made by the BULLETIN'S editors 
after he approved the proofs, certainly had that effect. " The essence of my argu¬ 
ment , " he said, " is that the AEC program is illustrative of what is happening through¬ 
out Government security programs. " 


He emphasizes that this "amazing transformation" actually began during the latter 
years of the Eisenhower Administration. "I handle a lot of security cases and I can 
say with certainty that there are cases being cleared today in all agencies of Gov¬ 
ernment that couldn't possibly have been cleared ten years ago, " Mr, Green said. 
Then he added: "I think this is a good thing. " 



During one of our talks, he stressed that he is "sympathetic" with a sound security 
program. However, from his point of view "there are no blacks and whites in security 
cases, only varying shades of gray. " (Mr. Green admits that he became disenchanted 
with the conduct of the Oppenheimer Case after he wrote the statement of charges and 
as a result put his previous decision to depart from the AEC on a "crash basis.") He 
said that security programs are predicated on the assumption "tBa?fy ou can tell from 
a person's past behavior whether he is apt to indulge in espionage. " In his opinion 
this is "entirely false, " 


Curious as to whether the AEC security people shared this view, I drove out last week 
to the AEC headquarters near Germantown, Maryland, with Lee R. Pennington, a 
25-year veteran of the FBI who now serves as chief of the American Security Council's 
Washington Bureau and Internal Security Editor of the WASHINGTON REPORT. In a 
lengthy conference with Admiral J. A. Waters, Director, of the AEC's Division of 
Security, and Robert E. Tharp, Assistant Director of Personnel Security, we found 
that they definitely do not subscribe to Harold Green's thesis. 


"I don't think", said Mr. Tharp, "that there is any basis for the claim that we have ^ 
changed, mellowed, or become more 'sophisticated' in our approach to security . . . . 




I"" 




All of us recognize that Communism is an even greater threat today than it was in 
the past and we are just as much concerned about Communist affiliations today as 
we were in 1955. " 

Nonetheless, a former high-ranking official of the AEC who says that he has main¬ 
tained "close contact" with his former colleagues, informs us that the security pro¬ 
gram in the AEC, as well as in other government agencies, has undergone drastic 
changes in the last few years. 


"Security has become unpopular throughout government, " he says. "And men who 
practice it assiduously have found that this is a good way to lose their jobs. , . . 
The argument is that we do not need a security program any more. " 

He added that it has been reported to him that in the AEC "certain lines of research 
have been dropped just when they looked the most promising. " The alleged relaxa- 
^tio n_in seeuritv is, he beli eves, responsible.____ = __ 


Another source --a former ranking military intelligence officer -- told us flatly 
that: "There is no security program in Government today. It has ceased to exist 
in any meaningful way. " He attributes this to the prevailing climate of accommo¬ 
dation. 



If the government has indeed let down its security guard, the ramifications in pri¬ 
vate industry are obvious. Of the some 150, 000 individuals whom Admiral Waters 
estimates are "currently involved in classified activities" for the AEC alone, more 
than 140, 000 are employed by companies and universities operating AEC facilities 
under federal contract or by other private contractors. Many times that many are, 
of course, employed by industry on classified work for the Department of Defense 
and other agencies. 


Traditionally, industry has relied heavily on government security officers. Access 
to secret or top-secret data cannot be granted unless the government first provides 
clearance. But since 1951 industry has controlled all "confidential" clearances. Yet 
even then if derogatory information is turned up on an applicant or employee the case 
must be turned over to the government. Still, .much of the day-to-day implementation 

■ ■ II I ■ . — * ■- ■ ■ - - , . _ A , M ^ ■ — - — - ... - - 

of security measures falls to industry and under DOD regulations the private contrac¬ 
tor is held responsible "for safeguarding all classified information under his control. " 

However, Congressman Edwin E. Willis, chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, notes "a highly dangerous trend in some segments of industry 

. . . (to) let down in security efforts, programs, and personnel." (Are business¬ 
men merely following what they perceive to be government's lead?) 



This trend, Mr. Willis told a recent meeting of the Washington-Baltimore Chapter 
of the American Society for Industrial Security, "is due primarily to a combination 
of two factors: acceptance of the false belief that the Communist Party is washed up, 
no longer a real menace, and the old natural desire to cut costs. It is difficult for 
me to think of any more foolish economy. ..." 
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Obviously, in the field of internal security the government should set both the stand¬ 
ards and the pace. But today, according to one top-notch security executive with a 
major aero-space firm, "it is particularly difficult to get a clearance denied, or 
once granted, to get it revoked. " 

It may well be that in the Age of Accommodation,industry must now begin to demon¬ 
strate a far greater degree of self-reliance in security matters if it wishes to pre¬ 
serve not only the private enterprise system, but the nation under which that system 
has scored its greatest achievements. ^ 







WILLIAM GILL 
National Editor 
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THE BITTER HARVEST 

One_of the,most abus_ed^and^least understood subjects, of c o ntroversy_to a rise in the 
United States in recent years is now open to rational public discussion - that of Commu¬ 
nist infiltration into the civil rights movement. It was given its first real airing in April 
when J. Edgar Hoover and columnist Joseph Alsop each called public attention to what 
Alsop called !, the unhappy secret” that the Communist Party was having some success 
in its efforts to infiltrate the movement. 

The Negro has been a prime target for the Communist Party in the United States through 
the entire 45 years of the Party's existence. He has also been a most elusive one. The 
older Negro organizations. The Urban League and The National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People, were well aware of the early threats to infiltrate their 
ranks and were able to oust the Communists and dissuade others in their groups who 
thought they could M work with" the Communists. Largely through the efforts of these 
organizations. Communist Party recruiting was never very successful among Negroes, 
even in large urban areas. 

Now, with the rise of new, more militant civil rights groups, with their younger, less 
experienced leaders, the Communist Party has found new targets and is seeking to ex¬ 
ploit them for its own ends. It is worth noting at the very outset that the goals of the civil 
rights leaders and those of the Communist Party are totally opposed to one another. 

-The-following are-,samples of- Communist. -acti vities-w-ith-in the pa st._y.ea r 


f 



Chicago 

In September, 1963, after weeks of investigation, reporter Sam Blair of Chicago's 
American wrote a story setting out Communist efforts to infiltrate the local CORE or¬ 
ganization. In observing picket line demonstrations at the Board of Education and at the 
site of temporary classroom construction, several local Communists were identified, 

One of the most active was Charles McCord, identified at one time as head of 42nd Ward 
Communist Club and a long time associate of CP vice chairman, Claude Lightfoot. Anothei 
was Eugene FeldVnan, a writer and one time Daily Worker e ditor. Lightfoot, himself/ 
later took part in a demonstration "for food and jobs" bn January 31, 1964 at the offices 
or the Illinois Public Aid Commission in Chicago. His presence produced a miniature 
midwestern version of Sino-Soviet world politics when he and Theresa Ehrlich, describ¬ 
ed by The Woi/ker as a "Stalinist" and supporter of "the line purveyed by the Peking Re¬ 
view" engaged' in a shaving and name calling exchange. Mrs. Ehrlich was back again try¬ 
ing to lead a "hunger-r|iarch" on Governor Otto 

/m" 
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erner's Chicago office on May 14th. 
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Cleveland 
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In Cleveland, racial tensions have centered around schools. Tension reached a peak in 
February when a white minister was accidentally killed during a demonstration at a 
school construction site. In April, Cleveland's Mayor Locker furnished the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice a report listing the names of 31 individuals who had been active in civil 
rights demonstrations and who, according to the Cleveland police, had also been'active 
in organizations cited as subversive. According to a Cleveland Press story on April 25, 
one name on the list was that of Eric J.' Reinthaler. The article identified Reinthaler as 
a co-chairman of CORE'S Cleveland finance committee and the police say he played a 
"major role" in demonstrations at the School Board. 


Local CORE officials cannot claim that Reinthaler was a "sleeper". On July 19, 1962 
he was released from the Federal Prison at Milan, Michigan where he had served 15 
months for violation of the non-communist affidavit section of the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
-had previously-served as Ohio Valley Secretary-of the Communist Party. According_to. 
the Press article, both Reinthaler and present Communist Party officers in Cleveland 

claim he is no longer a member of the Party, having been "expelled". 

■ * + * 

St. Louis ■ . ' 


• #l i * 

In the St. Louis area, civil rights demonstrators have engaged in sit-ins directed against 
several downtown banks, claiming racially biased hiring practices. The demonstrations 

have been conducted by CORE but a non-member of CORE, William S. Massingale, 
attracted the attention of Denny Walsh, a St. Louis Globe - Democrat staff writer; Mas ¬ 
singale was active in sit-ins at the St. Louis City Hall and at one of the banks. Massin-^fc 
gale, who is 63 years old, has been around St. Louis for a long time. He was Communi™ 
candidate for Alderman in 1943 and, according to the Globe-Democrat, once was vice- 
chairman of the Communist Party of Missouri. When contacted by the paper he denied 
membership in both CORE and the Communist Party. • 

New York 

In New York City, while threatened "stall-ins" bn roads leading to the World's Fair 
grabbed most of the headlines before they fizzled, rent strikes in Harlem and Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant section have been causing very real problems for a good many months. 
-A-rent strike consists-s-imply of-withholding rent from the landlord of the building until he 
has complied with tenants' demands for improvements. The rents are paid by tenants to 
whatever group is sponsoring the strike and placed in escrow for the landlord until the 
strike is settled. ’ 


The rent strikes have been organized by the Community Council for Housing, a local group 
headed by Jesse Gray. On February 3, 1960 Jesse Gray was called to testify before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Before he was called, Albert Gaillard had 
identified Gray as the Harlem organizer for the Communist Party and the person to whom 
he had paid Communist Party dues for more than two years. Gaillard testified that Gray 
had told him that morning to "take the fifth 1,1 at the hearing or he would "be in pretty bad 
shape in the Harlem community". Gray, when asked if he were then a member of the 
Communist Party replied, "no", but when questioned as to whether he had been a member 
of the Party the year before or up until 10:00 A. M. that very morning. Gray sought the 
refuge of the fifth amendment. Later in the hearing. Gray took the fifth when asked if 

he had been "the executive officer or representative" of the Communist Party in Harlem 
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and again when asked "Are you now that representative?" Gray wa^ arrested on June 

30, .1964 by police in Chicago during a demonstration of ACT, a new militant group. 

% 

s 

San Francisco , ' 

The most spectacular demonstration of Communist efforts to infiltrate the civil rights 
movement has occurred in one of the world's most spectacular cities, San Francisco. 

Here the Communist Party has relied successfully on its second generation. On March 
7, 1964, 127 people were arrested in conneetion^with demonstrations at the Sheraton 
Palace Hotel; on March 14, 1964, 58 were arrested during demonstrations at a Cadillac 
showroom and on April 11, 1964, 226 were arrested in the Van Ness Avenue "auto row 1 ' 
demonstrations. The number of arrests testify to the fact that the demonstrations we re 
neither peaceful nor law abiding. 

The Sheraton Palace demonstration was led by Tracy Sims, an 18 year old militant Ne¬ 
gro girl who shares an apartment with Rosanne Forest, the daughter of Jim Forest, one- j 


time Communist Party leader in St. Louis and with Linda Carlson, who is a daughter of 
Frank Carlson, long active in the Party in Los Angeles. Rosanne Forest was among the 
people arrested on March 11 at the Cadillac showroom demonstration. A number of 
others identified with Communist causes themselves or having relatives in the Commu¬ 
nist Party were arrested in one or more of the San Francisco demonstrations. These 
included Mark Comfort, son-in-law of Robert Black, an Oakland, California printer 
"identified in 1953 testimony as a CP member; Carl Granich, son or Worker c olumnist, 
^Mike Gold; Nora Lapin, daughter of the late Adam Lapin, once a Daily Worker corre- 
/ spondent; and Bettina Aptheker, daughter of\ Pplitical Affairs editor Herbert Aptheker. 

) Also arrested were Terrence, Conn and Mathe 1 ^ Hallinan, sons of San Francisco attorney 
Vincent Hallinan, the 1952 Progressive Party presidential candidate. 

Communist tactics have been overt in San Francisco. The founding convention of the 
new Communist youth group (See WR64-21) was hastily transferred there from Chicago 
and its sponsors announced that the keynote speaker was to be Rev. Milton Galaninson 
of Brooklyn who was a leading figure in the New York school boycotts. Among those who 
issued the call to the convention were Tracy Sims and Michael Myerson of the n Ad Hoc 
Committee to End Discrimination", the group which organized the San Francisco racial 
demonstrations. Also listed in the youth group's press release were Robert Baum, iden- 

_JifiecLas,ajch &^^^ in_Minneapolis,„Edw_ard_Cainpb_ell,_ listed as vice-_ 

? 

chairman of the Bridgeport CORE chapter, Edward Reftwich, a "CORE activist" in 
Bridgeport and Michael Sheidrick, a "CORE activist" from Paterson, New Jersey. The 
youthful organizers culminated their meetings by naming themselves the "Du Bois Clubs 
of America". This, in itself, was an obvious appeal to racism since the group was 
named for the late W.E.B. Du Bois who, years before he embraced Communism, had 
been one of the founders of the N. A. A. C. P. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

The quiet village of Yellow Springs, just east of Dayton is fairly typical of the small 
Midwestern college town. It is the site of Antioch College, an institution which has 
frequently become embroiled in controversy. 

On March 14, 1964 several hundred students from Antioch and other nearby colleges en¬ 
gaged in a mass picketing protest aimed at a local barber who had refused to cut Negroes' 
hair. The students rocked and nearly overturned the car of a doctor trying to get through. 
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I’ve enclosed for your"sonsideration^anTlidRmn^e. copy of our Na¬ 
tional Strategy Committee’s most recent study, Miuidelines fat 
Cold War Victory". * \ 

This study was prepared by our top-level National Strategy Com¬ 
mittee in cooperation with 128 representative universities and 
colleges and 102 major organizations representing millions of 
Americans. <£ 
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This has been prepared on a non-partisan basis. The National 
Strategy Committee devoted its main attention to developing af¬ 
firmative recommendations for the consideration of government 
and of our members. 

The American Security Council is organized as the means through 
which its member companies and institutions work together and 
cooperate with the government. Thus,^since^ this-study will be_a— 
prime reference point in our next studies, we are most interested 
in any suggestions you may have for improvement of this study. 

Also, if you’d like, we’d be pleased to send you a working draftT" 
of our next study "The Role of Business in the Cold^War".when S3 
it is ready for review and criticism. ft 
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BOOK REVIEWS "GUIDELINES F.OR,COLD.WAR VICTORY” 
BYMATIONAL STRATEGY COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
MPT® I^QUNCIL _ ^ 

CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER fr^ 




SYNOPSIS: v 

• ,> t ■- 

J '! 

Captioned book forwarded Assistant to the Director Belmont-8/5/64 by John M. 
Fisher, President^America n Securit^CounciLf ASC). Letter acknowledged by Director 
8/12/64. Book referred CentraTResearch for review. Book is criticism and analysis 
of American approach to cold war conflict. Sets out guidelines for strategy-bringing 
together liberal, moderate, and conservative thinking. Recommends that we use 
tougher approach in dealing with communists; that U. S. wage counterwar, measure for 
measure, and change our "defensive" position; that we work to effect internal transforma¬ 
tion within Soviet State, that we demonstrate will to win, mount psychological and i 
economic offensive, improve relations with NATO,°nations, reappraise neutralism, adopt 
new Latin American policy to defeat communism, and maintain superior military 
postiire. Study also recommends updating internal security programs in accordance with 
recommendations in 1957 of Commission on Government Security established by fjj 
Congress. Book prepared by National Strategy Committee of ASC. Participants in ¥ 
study include former U. S. ambassadors; prominent educators, scientists^ and military 
men; top business executives; and organizations such as American Legion and' j 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 6/8/62 Fisher requested Director partic- L 
ipate in study. Request declined. Fisher former agent. Services satisfactory. Now L) 
on Special Correspondents* List. ASC financed and operated by private industry as Ai 
national research and information center on subversive activities. In 1959 allegation 
made that ASC planning to develop informants in Communist Party. No further informa->. 
tion developed. ASC indicates readiness to identify its members publicly as formerly 
with Bureau. All references to Director and FBI favorable. / O0— #/ / 
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Memo?Smitft to Sullivan . 

Re: BOOK REVIEW: "GUIDELINES FOR COLD WAR VICTORY" 
BY NATIONAL STRATEGY COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER 


DETAILS: 

T , ' * ^ _ ♦ 

- _ * t h- 

Captioned book was forwarded to Assistant to the Director Belmont on 
8/5/64 by John M. Fisher, President, American Security Council. Fisher T s letter 
was acknowledged 8/12/64 by the Director. The book was referred to Central Research 
Unit for review. /uwtf 9 

Summary of Book v 

This study, the first in a series, is a criticism and analysis of the American 
approach to the cold war conflict with communism and is a guideline for corrective 
strategy. Its purpose is to bring together the best thinking (liberal, moderate, and 

conservative) that will enable this country,to win the cold war. 

> t * , * 

According to the book, our strategy is working to our own detriment. In 
encouraging Soviet moderation and eventual change of heart, we adopt a fallacious 
policy of moderation and conciliation. The study indicates our foreign policy frees no 
one and actually results in less rather than more freedom throughout the world. 

Moving from the premise that permanent coexistence with a communist 
dictatorship is impossible, the study recommends that we adopt a tougher approach 
in our dealings with communist countries; that - measure for measure ? we wage 
counterwar against the communists and do everything short of nuclear war to effect 
. internal transformation within the Soviet State, emphasizing the latentdiscontent of 
the people. 

i 

lh the meantime, we must demonstrate the will to win and mount psycholog¬ 
ical and economic offensives. It is essential we improve our relations with the NATO 
nations; reappraise neutralism, which is incompatible with victory; formulate a new 
1 policy which will defeat communism in Latin America; and, maintain a superior 
military posture. 

The study also recommends an updating and tightening of the internal 
security programs with, special consideration being given by the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government to the recommendations made in June, 1957, 
by the Commission on Government Security, established by Congress to make an 
objective, nonpolitical study of the internal security program. - : 

■ „ * ' ' ■ * ' " ■ * 
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MemcTSmith to Sullivan 

Re: BOOK REVIEW: "GUIDELINES FOR COLD WAR VICTORY" 

BY NATIONAL STRATEGY COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
SECURITY COUNCIL 

Participants in Study 

This study was prepared by the National Strategy Committee of the ASC. 
Participating were such prominent individuals as General Mark Clark, Dr. Stefan 
Possony, Admiral Felix B. Stump (Ret.) and Dr. Edward Teller; top business 
executives of the 3,500 company members of ASC; 128 universities and colleges; 102 
organizations such as the American Legion and the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police; and, former U.S. ambassadors and college presidents. 

On 6/8/62 John M. Fisher, President of ASC, wrote to the Director and 
requested he participate in this study. The request was declined. Fisher is a former 
agent who resigned 2/13/53. His services were satisfactory and he is on the Special 
Correspondents’List. 

American Security Council 


The files disclose ASC is an organization financed and operated by private 
industry as a national research and information center on subversive activities for its 
members. ASC sponsors Fidelifax, Inc., a nationwide personnel investigating organiza¬ 
tion with offices in 32 cities, each of which is allegedly headed by a former Bureau agent 

In 1959, information was received that ASC was possibly planning to develop 
informants in the Communist Party#iichraised the possibility of intrusion in our field 
of primary responsibility. Files do not indicate further information has been 
developed in this regard. 

Past inquiries have indicated that sonie people believe ASC is closely related 
to the Bureau. This is probably attributable to the organization'Ssreadiness to identify 
its members as being formerly associated with the Bureau. For instance, in the 
extensive lists of participants in this study, among the ’’experts" on the Strategy Staff 
are four former agents of the Bureau and one former Assistant Director. This 
alludes to former Assistant Director Stanley J. Tracy. 

References to Director and FBI 

All references to the Director and the FBJ are favorable. 

There are two references to the Director. The study begins with a quotation 
from Mr. Hoover’s address to the Brotherhood of the Washington Hebrew Congregation 
on 12/4/63. On pages 115-116, a portion of the Director’s testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee 1/29/64 dealing with Soviet espionage is quoted. The book 
states that Mr. Hoover’s testimony emphasizes phe continuing importance of communist 
espionage operations. J\ ^ 
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I*ve enclosed for your consideration an advance,copy of our Na¬ 
tional Strategy Committee's most recent stud^^5uidelines for 
Cold War Victory/' ■ “ . . . 


This study was prepared by our top-level National Strategy Com^ 
mittee in cooperation with 128 representative universities and 
colleges and 102 major organizations representing millions of 
Americans. i & 

This has been prepared on a non-partisan basis. The Nat4om’f* 
Strategy Committee devoted its main attention to developorig af¬ 
firmative recommendations for the consideration of government 
and of our members. 

The American Security Council is organized as the means through 
which its member companies and institutions 'work together and 
cooperate with the government. Thus, since this study will be a 
prime reference point in our next studies, we are most interested 
in arty suggestions you may have forimprovement of this study. 

Also, if you'd like, we'd be pleased to send you a working draft 
of our next study "The Role of Business in the Cold War" when 
it.i& ready for review and criticism. 
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I've enclosed for your consideration an advance copy of our Na-^ji 
tional Strategy Committee 1 s most recent study, "Guidelines for 
Cold War Victory". ^ 

This study was prepared by our top-level National Strategy Con(j^ 
mittee in cooperation with 128 representative universities and 
colleges and 102 major organizations representing millions^of ^ 

Americans. uj 

This has been prepared on a non-partisan basis. The National 

Strategy Committee devoted its main attention to developing af- Si 

firmative recommendations for the consideration of government u 

and of our members. O 
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The American Security Council is organized as the means throu^t 
which its member companies and institutions work together and ^ 
cooperate with the government. Thus, since this study will be a|j 
prime reference point in our next studies, we are-most^in-terested 
in any suggestions you may have for improvement of this study. 
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TOP-LEVEL CIVILIAN COMMITTEE URGES ADOPTION 
OF STRATEGY FOR VICTORY IN THE COLD WAR 


CHICAGO -- The top-level civilian National Strategy Committee of the 

J * 

American Security Council today recommended the adoption of a victory 
strategy in the Cold War. 

The recommendation was made in a 128 page non-partisan study Guide¬ 
lines for Cold War Victory released today. 

John M. Fisher, President of the American Security Council, describ¬ 
ed the study as M a synthesis of the best liberal, moderate and conservative 
thinking“on"ht)w^w 7 e^can :: wimth 7 e-Cold = WaT = w J ithout = nu i c : lear^warr l4 *~ = —~ -- —^ 

’’Guidelines” was two years in preparation. It was drafted by the 28 
national figures on the National Strategy Committee of the American Security 
Council in cooperation with representative colleges, universities and organi¬ 
zations. The chairman of the Committee is Robert Galvin, Chairman of the 
Board of Motorola, Inc., and the co-chairman is Loyd Wright, former presi¬ 


dent of the American Bar Association who headed the Commission on Govern- 
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ment Security established by Congress in 1955. 

Mr. Fisher said the scope of participation in the study was n without 
precedent in American history". Never before have so many opinion¬ 
making groups participated in the development of national strategy re¬ 
commendations. In addition to the top executives of the ASC's 3500 mem¬ 
ber companies and institutions whose advice was sought at the outset, the 
participants included 128 cooperating universities and colleges'/ 102 co¬ 
operating organizations representing millions of Americans, and the ASC’s 
Cold War Advisory Committee comprised of prominent citizens and world 
figures. 

* 

>» 

Robert W. Galvin, Chairman of the ASC’s National Strategy Committee, 
said that the central conclusion of the study was that, "Unless the United 
States adopts an affirmative Cold War policy, it will continue to lose the 
Cold War in the same way a football team would lose if it were prohibited 
from crossing the 50-yard*line. " 

Mr. Galvin said, "The total power of any nation is the product of its 
military sirengthjtimes__its economic, strengthAimes its moral, fibre, or will. 
If any one of the elements of this formula equals zero, the total power of a 
nation equals zero. " 

"Thus, if we don’t have the will, our superior military and economic 
power will be valueless and the credibility of our positions seriously doubt- 
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"Guidelines" points out that the late President John F. Kennedy set 
forth a basic goal for America in 1962 when he said that the U. S. seeks 
"a peaceful world community of free and independent states -- free to 
choose their own future and their own system, so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others 

The National Strategy Committee finds this national goal "utterly ir¬ 
reconcilable" with the Communist goal of total victory through the over¬ 
throw of all non-Communist societies and institutions. 

"Against the Communist strategy of aggression, " the study said, "there 
can and must be a strategy not merely to deter aggression but to transform 
aggressors into peaceful governments. In place of the present policies which 
encourage the Communists in their drive for world rule, the United States 
must develop a strategy of victory which will provide real inducements to the 
Communists to call off the Cold War. 

"We do not advocate a conquest by the United States of the peoples of 
the Communist Bloc. Rather, we aim at a true reconciliation and peace bet¬ 
ween free.-pe.opLe.s-. 'L . . __ _______ , _ 

The study said that the present U. S. policies of containment and accom¬ 
modation leading to "convergence" of the democratic and Communist systems 
"immeasurably increase the danger of precipitating nuclear war ". 

It said that these policies "totally ignore the empirical fact that every 
act of moderation or compromise, every retreat or concession on our part, 
has led not to reciprocity on the part of the Communists, but to new pres - 
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sure; not to a relaxation of tension, but to a new crisis; not toward peace, 
but toward war ". 

"Guidelines for Cold War Victory" calls for a "viable U* S. foreign 
policy" aimed concurrently at: (1) halting further Communist expansion; 

(2) promoting the national independence or at least the neutrality of the 
Communist satellite states; (3) working toward the establishment of govern 
ments (new or transformed) in Russia and Red China which will confine 
their foreign policy to the legitimate, patriotic, national interests of their 
peoples, showing equal respect for the patriotic, national interests of all 
their neighbors. 

"If these aims were to be accomplished, " said Mr. Galvin, "we would 
interpret their realization as victory in the Cold War ", 

To achieve these goals, "Guidelines" makes such recommendations as 
1. Affirmative action on Cuba. 

Our national power should be applied peacefully and effec¬ 
tively by utilizing the centuries-old principle of declaration of 
- contraband. It-is- recommended -that-t-he-President apply this 
principle by declaring the entire Western Hemisphere to be 
a peace zone , with all Communist war material, including 
fuel, declared to be contraband. A quarantine should be in¬ 
stituted to keep more contraband from being moved into or 
between the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
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Simultaneously, a free Cuban Government should be 
established to serve as the agent of control for the second 
stage in the liberation of Cuba --a massive, carefully plan¬ 
ned, logistically supported (by the U. S.) guerrilla warfare 
campaign against Castro --a genuine "war of national libera¬ 
tion 11 . 

2. A new strategy for Southeast Asia. 

It must be made clear to the Asian Communists that the 
U. S, will not allow them to limit so-called ,! wars of libera¬ 
tion 11 to our side of the line. We must be willing, and give 
concrete evidence of our willingness, to extend our own 
war of liberation into the enemy camp. 

The cheapest and quickest way to win the war in South 
Vietnam is to begin with one or more of the privileged 
sanctuaries like North Vietnam and Communist-held parts 
of Laos. If these countries were cut off as a base of supply 
and sanctuary for the Viet Cong, both the-military situa¬ 
tion and the all-important psychological atmosphere in 
South Vietnam would be transformed. 

3. Mount a comprehensive psychological offensive against world 

\ 

Communism. 

We have no offensive psychological action policy to match 
that of the Communists. They war against us continuously; 
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we do not war against them. A psychological offensive offers 
us the best chance to win the Cold War without nuclear con¬ 
flict. 

Those who live under the miseries of Communism, who 
know it first hand, are the most fertile target for psychological 

warfare. A massive effort directed at these people is the best 

« 

way to bring maximum internal pressure on the Communist 
regimes. 

This effort should embody a full-scale ideological offen¬ 
sive to open the closed Soviet society, a program to place 
major stress on Soviet imperio-colonialism, and a special 
program to rally democratic forces in Eastern Europe into 
an effective opposition against their Soviet rulers. The lat¬ 
ter program should not, however, incite these people to 
outright revolt unless and until there is solid basis to be¬ 
lieve that such revolts would succeed. 

(Note to editors: Other major recommendations appear in the enclosed 
summary of "Guidelines",) 

Mr. Galvin stressed that "the individuals, organizations and institutions 
who officially cooperated in this study do not necessarily agree with all 
specific recommendations "• He emphasized that the recommendations 
were the sole responsibility of the National Strategy Committee. However, 
he said that "the central thrust of this study fairly represents the consensus 
viewpoint of these participants 
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The 28-member National Strategy Committee of the American 
Security Council is made up of 18 present or former heads of ASC 
member companies and 10 men who have played important roles in 
the nation ! s history. The latter 10 men include the Chief U. S. strategist 
in World War II, a former Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, a former Chief 
of Staff to General Douglas MacArthur, the "father of the 'H 1 bomb", the 
Commander ofJthe World War Il^allied. invasion, of Italy, andjsupast presi-, 
dent of the American Bar Association who served as chairman of the Com¬ 
mission on Government Security. 

The National Strategy Committee members are: 


Chairman 

Robert W. Galvin.Chairman of the Board, Motorola, Inc. 

Co-Chairman 

Loyd Wright.Past President, American Bar Association 


Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, USA (Ret) 

Bennett Archambault. 

Lloyd L, Austin. 

General Mark W. Clark. 

Charles S. Craigmile . 

Robert Donner. 

Henry Duque_-_____ 

Wade Fetzer, Jr. 

Patrick J. Frawley, Jr.. . 

Fred Gillies... 

Clifford Hood. 

Wayne A. Johnston. 

William H. Kendall . 

Ernest J. Loebbecke. 

Hughs ton M. McBain. 

A, B. McKee, Jr. 

Admiral Ben Moreell. 

Dr. Robert Morris. . . 


. . Former Chief of Staff to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
. . Chairman of the Board, Stewart-Warner Corporation 
. . Chairman of the Board, Security First National Bank 
. . President, The Citadel 

. . Chairman of the Board, Belden Manufacturing Co. 

. . Chairman, Donner Foundation 

_Partner, AdamsDuque &~Hazeltine- __ 

. . Chairman, Alexander & Company 
, . Chairman of the Board, Eversharp, Inc. and 
Technicolor, Inc. 

. . Ret. Chairman of the Board, Acme Steel Co. 

. . Former President, United States Steel Corp. 

. . President, Illinois Central Railroad 
. . President, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

. , President, Title Insurance & Trust Company 
. . Ret. Chairman of the Board, Marshall Field & Co. 

. . President, Forest Lumber Company 
Imperial Valley Lumber Company 
. . Former Chairman of the Board, 

Jones 6c Laughlin Steel Company 
. . Former President, University of Dallas 

) 

/ 
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Dr. Stefan Possony . Director of International Studies 

Hoover Institution, Stanford University 
Admiral Felix B. Stump, USN (Ret). . . . Former Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Dr. Edward Teller.Nuclear Scientist 

Rear Admiral Chester C. Ward, USN (Ret). Former Judge Advocate General, U.S. Navy 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, USA (Ret.) . . Chief U.S. Strategist, World War II 

Gen. Robert E. Wood.Ret. Chairman of the Board, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Maj. Gen. W. A. Worton, USMC (Ret) . . . Ret. President, American Library of Information 

Howard I. Young.. . President, American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


The 128 representative universities and colleges cooperating in 
the study included Auburn University, the University of Notre Dame, 


Southern Methodist, Texas A & M, Loyola of Chicago, Xavier of Cin¬ 
cinnati, De Paul University, and a number of state universities such as 
Arizona State, University of Kentucky, University of Maine, University 
of Massachusetts, New Mexico State, and the University of North Carolina. 

The 102 cooperating organizations represent a wide range of in¬ 
terests. They include the American Legion, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Society for Industrial Security, International House, 
Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, Association of Ameri¬ 
can Railroads, Association of Industrial Advertisers, International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, many other 


national organizations and a number of local and regional civic and busi¬ 
ness groups. 

Among those serving on the ASC's Cold War Advisory Committee were 
Dr. Charles Malik, former president of the U. N. General Assembly; Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, former U.S. Ambassador to Italy; Charles Edison, for¬ 
mer Governor of New Jersey; Henry Hazlitt, contributing editor of News - 
week; former U.S. Senator William F. Knowland of California; author 
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Russell Kirk; Benjamin Gitlow, former member of the Praesidium of the 
Communist Internationa; Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, former director of 
the State Department’s Office of Far Eastern Affairs; and Dr, Emilio 
Nunez Portuondo, former chairman of the U. N. Security Council. 

The ASC’s Strategy Staff also played an important role in the study. 
This staff, headed by Mr. Fisher, includes Major General G.B. Coverdale, 
^former- chief-of-the Ut-S. Army IntelMgence Corps and- now-a dministratfve 
director of the ASC; Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
author of the famed Captive Nations Week resolution; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Pulitzer Prize winning columnist; Dr. Gerhart Niemeyer of the University 
of Notre Dame’s Political Science Department; and Stanley J. Tracy, for¬ 
mer Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Fisher stated that the American Security Council is a non-profit, 
non-partisan association operated by 3500 businesses and private institu¬ 
tions to meet their Cold War responsibilities. 
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GUIDELINES FOR COLD WAR VICTORY 

Prepared By The National Strategy Committee 
American Security Council 
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Publication Date: August 12, 1964 
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The Free World and the Communist Bloc are locked in a final 
war to determine whether the world will live under dictatorship or 
under freedom. If we lose this war the lights of freedom will go out 
all over the world, possibly not to be relighted for centuries. 

The National Governors 1 Conference said in a resolution unani¬ 
mously adopted by all governors representing all wings of both major 
political parties on July 24, 1963: 

"The only real obstacle standing today between Communism 
and world dictatorship is a strong United States, determined 
to use its. strength in freedom's cause.. . The Cold War is a 
real and deadly struggle from which only one side will emerge 
victorious." 

The late President John F. Kennedy set forth the basic goal of 
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munity of free and independent states --free to choose their own future 
and their own system, so long as it does not threaten the freedom of 
others". 

Standing between America and its goal is the Communist empire*s 

Si - ■ 

drive for world dominion. The Communist goal, restated again and again, 

i 

is.the overthrow of all non-Communist societies and institutions. The 
Communist goal is total victory for World Communism. 

The two goals are utterly irreconcilable. 

Yet, although the Communists have clearly declared war on us, 
America has failed to decide that it, too, seeks victory in the present 
conflict. Instead, for nearly two decades the United States has patiently 
pursued the policy of containment. The failure of this policy is now 
clear. Nonetheless, the United States is today softening its policy of 
containment and shifting to the far more conciliatory strategy of inter- 
dependence. 

The basic assumption in the strategy of interdependence is that by 
helping the Soviet Union overcome its economic difficulties, by seeking 
areas of common action, and by working toward a "convergence" of 
values and purposes, we can gradually bring about the fundamental 
alteration of Soviet purpose which containment alone failed to do. 

The idea of convergence is based on the belief that as the United 
States becomes more socialistic and the Soviet Union adopts more 
Western methods, there will soon be no differences between the two 
systems and, therefore, no reason for conflict. 
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We believe that these strategies are utterly wrong. They totally 
ignore the fact that every act of moderation or compromise, every 
retreat or concession on our part, has led not to reciprocity on the part 
of the Communists, but to new pressure; not to a relaxation of tension, 
but to a new crisis; not toward peace, but toward war. 

The new strategy of interdependence has already been the basis 
for the no-inspection Nuclear Test Bah Treaty, the credit sale of 
wheat to Russia, the recent moves to develop even more trade with 
Communist nations, and the M unilateral-interlocking arms control" re¬ 
duction of enriched uranium and plutonium production. 

The net effect of a policy of conciliation and accommodation is to 

j 1 

affirm the Soviet leadership in its view that world Communism and its own 

t 

hegemony are practical goals which do not involve undue risk, goals 
that they can now hope to achieve through increased aggression and sub¬ 
version. Thus, instead of preserving peace, our present strategies 
immeasurably increase the danger of nuclear war. 

A policy of conciliation and accommodation can never be effective , 
in dealing with a dictator-aggressor. History shows that this can be 
no more effective in dealing with Khrushchev than it was in dealing with 
Hitler. 

Thus, the Communists have been winning the Cold War because 
United States policy: 

1. Is a defensive policy, with all this implies strategically and 

psychologically. It abandons the initiative to the Communists and 
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allows them to choose the field of battle. It compels us to react 
rather than act. It abandons our anti-Communist allies within 
the Communist Empire. It weakens the belief of "fence-sitters" 
in our ultimate victory and dismays some of our most loyal friends. 
It saps our will to make sacrifices, raises false hopes and en¬ 
courages national complacency. 

2. Provides no real inducement to the Communists to stop the 
Cold War. The belief that the United States will never take the 
offensive assures the Reds that they can pursue their objective 
without risk to themselves. They have the world to win and 
nothing to lose by continuing to wage the Cold War against us, 
their passive adversary. 

3. Fails to make use of our national power while we still have it. 
The United States is still the strongest nation in the world. Our 
military, economic, industrial and technological capabilities ex¬ 
ceed those of any country on the face of the globe. At present, 
victory can be won without nuclear war. While the United States 
has the military capacity to win a hot war, no aggressor will dare 
start a hot war. Thus, it is urgent that we win the Cold War before 
the Communists achieve a technological breakthrough which may 
reverse this balance of power. 

Unless the United States adopts an affirmative Cold War policy, it 
will continue to lose the Cold War in the same way that a football team 
would lose if it were prohibited from crossing the 50-yard line. 
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Against the Communist strategy of aggression, there can and must 
be a strategy not merely to deter aggression but to transform aggressors 
into peaceful governments. In place of the present policies which en¬ 
courage the Soviets in their drive for world rule, the United States 
must develop a strategy of victory which will provide real inducements 
to the Communists to call off the Cold War. 

We do not advocate a conquest by the United States of the peoples of 
the Communist Bloc. Rather, we aim at a true reconciliation and peace 
between free peoples. Such a reconciliation will not be possible until 
there is a basic change in the nature of their government--until their 
government stops trying to conquer the rest of the world. 

A viable U. S. foreign policy to accomplish our national goal of a 
"peaceful world community of free and independent states”, must aim at 
three things concurrently: first, halt further Communist expansion; 
second, promote the national independence or at least the neutrality of 
the Communist satellite states; and third, work for the establishment 

i 

of governments in Russia and Red China which will confine their foreign 
policy to the legitimate, patriotic, national interests of their peoples, 
showing equal respect for the patriotic, national interest of all their 
neighbors. 

The total power of any nation is the product of its military strength 
times its economic strength times its moral fiber or will. If any one of 
the elements of this formula equals zero, the total power of a nation 
equals z^ro, Thus, if we don't have the will, our superior military and 
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economic power will be valueless and the credibility of our positions 
will be seriously doubted. 

Once a national objective of victory is adopted, it is imperative 
that we demonstrate that we have the national will to accomplish this 
objective. The following are recommended as Cold War priorities 
which the United States could move on immediately to prove con¬ 
clusively that our goal is victory: 

1. Affirmative action on Cuba. 

i ,v 

Our national power should be applied peacefully and 
effectively by utilizing the centuries-old principle of decla¬ 
ration of contraband. It is recommended that the President 
apply this principle by declaring the entire Western Hemis¬ 
phere to be a peace zone, with all Communist war material, 
including fuel, declared to be contraband. A quarantine should 
be instituted to keep more contraband from being moved into 
or between the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

' J 

Simultaneously, a free Cuban Government should be es¬ 
tablished to serve as the agent of control for the second stage 

! 

ln t e liberation of Cuba--a massive, carefully planned, 

logistically supported (by the U. S.) guerrilla warfare campaign 

against Castro--a genuine "war of national liberation". 

2. A new strategy for Southeast Asia. 

It must be made clear to the Asian Communists that the 

■ S. will not allow them to limit so-called "wars of liberation" 
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to our side of the line. We must be willing,, and give concrete 

* , 

evidence of our willingness, to extend our own war of liberation 
into the enemy camp. 

i * 

The cheapest and quickest way to win the war in South 
Vietnam is to begin with one or more of the privileged 
sanctuaries like North Vietnam and Communist-held parts of 
Laos. If these countries were cut off as a base of supply 
arid sanctuary for the Viet Cong, both the military situation 
and the all-important psychological atmosphere in South Vietnam 
would be transformed. 

3. Mount a comprehensive psychological offensive against world 
Communism. 

We have no offensive psychological action policy to match 

that of the Communists. They war against us continuously; we 

- ^ 

do not war against them. A psychological offensive offers us 
the best chance to win the Cold War without nuclear conflict. 

Those who live under the miseries of Communism, who 
know it first hand, are the .most fertile target for psychological 

t 

warfare. A massive effort directed at these people is the best way 
to bring maximum internal pressure on the Communist regimes. 
This effort should embody a full-scale ideological offensive 
to open the closed Soviet society, a program to place major stress 
on Soviet imperio-colonialism, and a special program to rally 
democratic forces in Eastern Europe into an effective opposition 
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against their Soviet rulers. The latter program should not, 
however, incite these people to outright revolt unless and until 
there is solid basis to believe that such revolts would succeed. 

4. An effective economic offensive. 

In place of trade deals which strengthen the economies of 
Communist countries, we recommend a limited trade embargo 
against them. This does not mean that all trade with the Soviet 
Bloc should necessarily be stopped. But it should be severely 

1 k 

curtailed in those products which the Communists need most to 
continue the Cold War, This would include not only military 

equipment, but all articles which increase the industrial potential 

' - * 

of the Soviet Union. 

5'. . A more realistic foreign aid program. 

Economic aid programs must be coordinated with America's 
objective of victory in the Cold War. Priority should be given to 
deserving allies and nations, making a sensible effort to build 
freedom, but we must cut off aid to all countries which are hostile 

, t 

1 or are aiding or abetting Communist expansion. 

i 

The U. S. should gradually terminate economic aid as we 
P r 3-Cticed it since the end of World War II and restore the 
mechanics of international investment, including the confidence 

I t 

factors that are necessary to increase the investment flow. 

’ t 

6. Improve relations with NATO nations. 

To restore the confidence of our NATO allies and build a 
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permanent and satisfactory unity in the Western.alliance, the 
combined European NATO nations should be treated as a full 
partner rather than as a satellite. The combined European 
NATO nations should be granted possession and control of 
nuclear weapons for joint defense against air, missile and 

ground attack, and for deterrent and retaliatory purposes. 

/ 

If it is clear to the Soviets that any attack on the key 
European front would automatically run into nuclear defenses, 
their strategy would have to be revised and war , as an instru¬ 
ment of world revolution, would have to be written off. It is 
precisely this change in strategy which must be considered the 
first step toward a constructive evolution of the Soviet regime. 

7. A new policy for Latin America. 

The Alliance for Progress, of itself, is not enough to combat 
the spread of Communism in Latin America. We are not opposed 
to an intelligent economic aid program for our neighbors to the 

i 

south. But the U. S. must recognize that the real cause of Com¬ 
munism is Communists--not poverty per se. 

America must do all it can to encourage and strengthen its 
friends among the intellectual, political and military groups in 
Latin America. It must also support the various private anti- . 
Communist organizations in these countries who have struggled 

alone against the public ignorance and apathy on which Communist 

' { 

padres count to make their objective possible. 
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,8. The U. S. must make maximum use of the United Nations as an 
effective Cold War forum. At the same time, we must face up to 
the reality that the UN itself is not capable of blocking Communist 
ambitions. 

The UN can serve admirably as a world forum in which 
the U. S. and other nations can properly present their case. But 
we must learn to make better use of the UN to expand the cause 
of freedom--and not permit it to restrict American actions aimed 
at halting the continuing threats to freedom. 

The U. S. should never subcontract to the UN its decision¬ 
making responsibilities--as it has done so often in the past. The 
result of this subcontracting has been the loss of the initiative in 
world affairs to America 1 s enemies who never permit the UN to 
act as an inhibiting factor in their policy. 

9. Maintenance of a superior military posture. 

The avoidance of war requires that the United States maintain 

over-all military superiority,' rather than the acceptance of any 

* 

kind of "parity" which can only be ephemeral and inherently unstable. 

No aggressor will dare start a "hot" war against the United 
States so long as the United States has the capability of winning 
any hot war. 

To maintain military supremacy, the U. S. must undertake 
four major tasks: first, planned and rapid technological progress 
and modernization; second, build a supreme strategic force more 
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flexible, discriminating and effective than any we have yet possessed 
third, modernize U. S. and NATO ground forces equipped with' . 
nuclear tactical weapons for "invasion-proofing”; fourth, develop 
adequate defenses against attack, including anti-missile missiles 
and construction of a vast network of community fallout shelters, 
which combined would serve as a strong additional deterrent 
against nuclear war. 

In addition, the U. S. must promptly develop a military 
capacity in space and a follow-on manned bomber to preserve the 
Strategic Air Command as a mixed bomber-missile force. 

10. The U. S, must recognize the dangers inherent in disarmament. 

So long as the Communist continue to seek world domination, 
disarmament is unthinkable. The Communists attempt to equate 
disarmament with peace, but they actually see it as a short cut to 
total Communist victory. 

Until we appreciate the fact that disarmament is impossible 
unless the Communists give up their design for world conquest, 
mankind*s most fervent hope will remain the grand illusion. Worse 
yet, disarmament will not lead to peace, but only to the ultimate 
disaster of a choice between surrender and war, 

r 

In conclusion, "Guidelines, for Cold War Victory" emphasizes that "It 
is up to us, as free American citizens, to decide whether our civilization 
shall .perish or whether it will renew itself and lead the way toward a better 
world for all mankind". 
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By attached letter, Mr. John M* Fisher, President, American . 
Security Council (ASC), sent to Assistant to the Director Belmont . 
an advance copy of a study entitled "Guidelines for Cold War Victory, 
which was prepared by the National Strategy Committee of ASC• Fisher ^ 
asked: for suggestions for improving this study, which is currently 
being reviewed by the Domestic Intelligence Division. The review will a 
be the subject of a separate memorandum * (iw > 


The ASC is an organization operated by private- industry as 5 
a national research and information center on subversive activities, q 
I t has announced publicly that there are several former Special Agents^ 


iJlJbe^JSanization. In 1959, information 
possibly planning J^^eveJLop„infopi^s,iri 




deceived, ,that ASCTWas E 
4©j«^ij > artyjwjiich fc 


raised. J M c 

Files do not indicate further information has been 
developed in this.regard. 


Mr. Fisher is a former Special Agent who EOD 8-4-47, and 
resigned 2-13-53, in GS-12. His services were satisfactory, and: he 
is on the Special Correspondents* List. Our relations have been 

^ ^ i ^ . ' iH 't~' i ' -j. 

claiming .that it isrecelifiltg suggestions or adyicefrom the Bureau. 
Therefore, tne attached acknowledgment over the Director's signature 
has been purposely made brief. 



RECOMMENDATION: 


That the attached letter be sent to Fisher. 
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ADDENDUM: DCM/mlk, 8-12-64 

*- * ■ , ' 

Mr. Fisher also sent copies of this book to the 
Director and to Mr. Tolson. Accordingly, it is felt that Mr. Fisher 
should receive one letter of acknowledgement over the Director's 
signature incorporating the receipt of the 3 books. A proposed letter 
is attached. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 


£j6lson _ 



TO 


Mr. Mohr 


DATE: 


September 23 

n _ , s '** x* * i 


FROM 


W. S. Tavel 

n 



SUBJECT: 




V. 


WITT COPP - 

ERICAN SECURITY COUNCIL 


&LL 
HEREIN 




I have just learned from Mr. DeWitt Copp that he has been hired as manager 
of the Washington office of the American Security Council. Copp is an individual with whom) 
I was acquainted in high school and who, until recently, has taught history in a private 
school in Connecticut and done free-lance writing on the side. The Bureau assisted him 
in a book which he has written on communist activities at the United Natiofis by supplying 
him with certain public source data. Copp states he expects the book to be published 
early in 1965. The American Security Council is an anticommunist organization 
subscribed to by numerous industrial firms and which maintains a central reference 
library of information on communism and communists in Chicago. 


Copp stated that his primary job to begin with is organizing and writing 

scripts for a radio program to be sponsored by the American Security Council consisting 

of 5-minute taped interviews with prominent individuals concerning topics dealing 

•primarily with communism. He stales that 500 radio stations across the country have 

accepted this service, which is being furnished as a public service feature and paid for 

by the Schick Razor Company. The editor is a Dr. Walter H. Judd and the coeditor is 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.). Copp stated that Senator Dodd would conduct a few 

of the interviews but that most of them would be handled by Judd. The program is 

|expected to be on 5 days a week. Copp stated that the initial program is to appear on 

September 28 and he gave me a copy of a recording of the first program. .1 am ? sending 

this to the Domestic Intelligence Division separately. ‘ . 

, \ 


fV 



j 


V} 


Copp also furnished me a copy of a book entitled ’’Peace and Freedom 
Through Cold War Victory” with the subtitle "Guidelines for Cold War Victory” 
published by the American Security Council Press. I am also furnishing this separately^» 
to the Domestic Intelligence Division. . 

' . ' K 

'Copp mentioned incidentally that Lee Pennington, formerly an Inspector in 
f the FBI, has been doing some research work for the American Security Council in 


Washington and is working with.'Copp at present!'J 
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Memo Smith to Sullivan 

RE: REVIEW OF "THE WASHINGTON REPORT" 

AUDITION RECORDING, PRESENTED BY THE 

DETAILS: ' 

ReBumemo Tavel to Mohr 9/23/64. The above-captioned recording which 
was personally handed to Mr. Tavel By Mr. DeWitt Copp, manager of the Washington 
office of the American Security Council, was received in the Domestic Intelligence 
Division on 10/19/64 and reviewed by the Central Research Unit. The American 
Security Council paperback "Guidelines for Cold War Victory: Peace and Freedom 
Through Cold War Victory," also presented by Mr. Copp, was previously reviewed 
by the Central Research Unit in a memorandum from Smith to Sullivan dated 8/12/64. 

Background 

This is the pilot program of a "prestige radio news program" produced by 
the American Security Council and provided free to 1,000 key stations under a 
public service grant from the Schick Safety Razor Company. The editors of the 
program are Dr. Walter H. Judd and Senator Thomas J. Dodd. Dr. Judd, a 
physician and member of the 78th to 87th Congresses, was nominated for President 
at the 1964 Republican National Convention. The first of frequent guests to appear 
in this series is former President Eisenhower. It is a five-day-a-week, 3 1/4 
minute program designed to fit into a five minute time segment with local 
commercials. 

Review 


The enclosed record, which includes three programs, begins with an 
introduction by Dr. Judd who states that the purpose of the series is to give listeners 
a better understanding of complex current events and provide background essential 
to such an understanding. Dr. Judd says the venture is intended to be nonpartisan 
and will include leaders and experts in all important areas of international affairs. 

On the first program former President Eisenhower’s statesmanlike * 
remarks concern the contrast between freedom and communism. He points out how 
communists use deceitful tactics and states that to defeat communism we must use 
truth and rely on our spiritual values. He wishes the venture success and remarks 
that it will help keep the "lights of freedom burning brightly." 

In the second program, Judd, commenting on the Cuban crisis, alludes to 
a report allegedly submitted to the Secretary of State. This report, based on data 
secured from Cuban refugee groups, alleges that the Soviets have never pulled out of 
Cuba. Instead they have instituted a rotation plan designed to fool us. They have 
concealed submarine bases and have built underground silos for missiles. The 
report supposedly describes in detail Soviet activities in the 12-mileilong cavern at 

ENCLOSURE ON BULKY RAW* 
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Memo Smith to Sullivan 

RE: REVIEW OF "THE WASHINGTON REPORT" 
AUDITION RECORDING, PRESENTED BY THE 


Santa Tomas. Judd states that, although the report is discounted in official circles, 
America must take a hard look at the situation, in Cuba. 

The third program consists of Senator Dodd’s presentation of a plan to 
shorten the war in Vietnam. In order to cut off the communist supply line, he 
advocates hit and run raids on the northern coast of Vietnam; the destruction of 
bridges, dams, and generators; and, the severance of the supply route running 
from neighboring Laos to North Vietnam. 


American Security Council 

The files disclose the American Security Council is an organization 
financed and operated by private industry as a national research and information 
center on subversive activities for its members. It sponsors Fidelifax, Inc., a 
nationwide personnel investigating organization with offices in 32 cities, each of 
which is allegedly headed by a former Bureau agent. 

In 1959, information was received that the American Security Council 
was possibly planning to develop informants in the Communist Party which raised 
the possibility of intrusion in our field of primary responsibility. Files do not 
indicate further information has been developed in this regard. 

* 

Past inquiries have indicated that some people believe the American 
Security Council is closely related to the Bureau. This is probably attributable 
to the organization's readiness to identify its members as being formerly 
associated with the Bureau. 

Observation 

Based on the pilot program, it would appear that this series will utilize 
politicians to advocate that the United States carry out a more aggressive 
international policy against communism. 

References to Director or FBI 

No reference was made in this recording to either the Director or 

the FBI. ENCLOSURE ON' SULKY RAM? 
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Honorable Daniel Ken Inouye 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

My dear Senator: 


The letter of December 17th from your 
Administrative Assistant has been received. 

f jf 

P, While I would like to be of assistance, the 
FBI being an investigative agency of the Federal Government 
neither makes evaluations nor draws conclusions as to the 
character or integrity of any organization, publication or 
individual. Information contained in the files of the FBI 
must ^ maintained as confidential in accordance with regu¬ 
lations^! the Department of Justice. 

t *■ 

- 

In view of this, 1 am sure you will understand 
why I cannot answer your specific inquiry. 1 can advise you, 
however, that the American Security Council and the Institute 
for American Strategy have not been the subjects of Investigations 
by this Bureau. This should not be construed as a clearance or 
• nonefearance of these organizations by the FBI. Also, they 
> shaveno connection whatsoever with the FBI nor do they have 
j Paecess to our information. 

_ -i tT 
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! E ““ a | Sincerely yours, ■ ■ © 

LDEC22 m . m * ht ^ i 

L COM I *■ Ed sar Hoowee \ 

NOTE: Tiiie l 'At r noilJan Security Council is an or{gSfii|fiti(5p Stng^i^ and operated} 
by private industry as a national research and information center on subversive 

use of members. Information developed is made available fow 
ers bf comhaiiies and other organizations or individuals deemed t* 
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Honorable Daniel Ken Inouye 


___ j 

Institute for American Strategy operates in'a similar manner and is 
also contrdled by a former Agent named John Fisher. We have had 
contacts and dealings with these bcganizafmns in the past but more 
recently we have been circumspect concerning requests for literature 
and speech requests. Senator Daniel Ken Inouye is a Senator from 
Hawa ii and a person with whom we have had cordial relations in the 

nast-l 


The Senator's wife and friends were taken on a special tour y-l-b4. 



DANIEL, INOUYE 
.1 HAWAII 


# 4 

^Cwieb /State* Senate 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 


December 17, 1964 


The Honorable J, Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D.C. 


RALPH M. M/WA , 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
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Mr. Tolson_ 

Mr. Belmont- 
Mr. Mohr^^: 

Mr? Caafef''^ 
Mr. Callahan. 
Mr. Conrad... 

Mr. Felt_ ; 

Mr. Gale_ 

Mr. Rosen_ 

Mr. Sullivan^ 

Mr. Tavel_ 

Mr. Trotter_ 

Tele. Room_ 

Miss Holmes- 
| Miss Gandy_ 

w«iT' r yiirrm 


Dear Sir: 


t 


Within the applicable iules and regulations of your \f \ 

office, Senator Inouye would appreciate it very much 32 
if you could provide him with some objective back- ^ 

ground information on the following organizations: 

o. $ 

The American Security Council 0$ 

The Institute for American Strategy •&*§ 

It would be appreciated if the request can be expedited. & 

s , Sincerely, 




RMM:sb 
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U ^ m a\ 
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RALPH M; MIWA— 
Administrative Assistant i 
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Washington, January 11, 1965 WR 65-2 


WORLD PERSPECTIVES - 1965 

The ending of the old year and the arrival of the new is always a time for stock-tak¬ 
ing, particularly in international affairs. It is a fascinating age in which we live, be¬ 
cause a titanic world struggle is in progress, the outcome of which will have a deci- 

•f ^ 

sive effect on the destiny of mankind for perhaps many centuries to come. Since World' 
War II, America has played the major single role, for good or ill, in determining'the 
direction of world history. Washington is still the city on which all eyes are fixed. 
Every other nation, friend or foe, must give major weight to our probable reaction 
before shaping its own policies. America is the arbiter of the world; war or peace, 
closed or open societies, misery or prosperity - all depend in largest measure on 
the action, or lack of it, by the United States. The responsibility of the American 
people to others, to themselves, and to future generations, is an exceedingly heavy one. 


The Crisis in Vietnam 

Washington 1 s gravest responsibility - and the one it has most tragically failed to meet 
-- is in Vietnam. 1964 has been a very bad year in this unhappy country. As coup has 
followed coup and Communist control has steadily enlarged, the judgment on the over¬ 
throw of President Diem has been given by events: it was a profound mistake for 
whiGhAVa-shington-m-nst-fake^much^af^ 

going quite well in the Spring of 1963 until the Communist-infiltrated Buddhists moved 
against the Diem Government. The United States panicked and helped to destroy the 
kind of stable government for which it now so desperately pleads. 

At the beginning of 1965, it may well be too late to avoid a total disaster. The sub¬ 
stance of real democracy is presently impossible in Vietnam, but the United States 
has been stubbornly insisting on its facade at the cost of progressively alienating 
those elements in Vietnam who must, after all, do the actual fighting against the Com¬ 
munists. The danger of total dependence on United States support is again revealed; 
it is only against our friends and allies that we dare to employ pressure; never 
against our enemies. Disharmony between the U. S. and South Vietnamese is at a new 
peak. 

■ *. I* 

As to the Chinese and North Vietnamese instigators and supporters of the Viet Cong 
rebellion, repeated United States warnings to "leave their neighbors alone" have had 
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no effect. In retaliation there have been some limited, clandestine operations against 
the North, and more may have been decided upon following General Taylor's Novem¬ 
ber visit to Washington. But the United States is clearly unable to bring itself to put 
real teeth into its warnings. This is what the Chinese mean when they call us "paper 
tigers. "We have the power but we dare not use it. 

♦ i * 

Why are we immobilized in Vietnam? : ' - 

The analogy of "Munich" with current events is frequently inaccurate and almost al¬ 
ways exaggerated. But the similarities to Vietnam are truly striking. Although they 
were as opposed to Naziism as the United States is to Communism, Britain and France 
declined to risk war with Germany in 1938 over Czechoslovakia for these reasons: 

1) The principle of self-determination (like democracy) was highly respected and 
many people felt that the Sudeten Germans were genuinely oppressed by the Czechs 

'and*should be^llow^~to~jbin'GeTmaTny. (Actually 1- Henrein7 the~Su'd'eten"l"eaderywork-- 

ed secretly with Hitler and had strict orders to make no settlement with the Czechs 
no matter what concessions they granted). Similarly, many people today consider 
the South Vietnamese Government oppressive and so believe the Buddhists and/or 
Viet Cong have a legitimate grievance. 2) It was argued that going to war would not 
help Czechoslovakia which would be overrun by the Germans in any case. Today it 
is said that extending the war to North Vietnam probably would not help matters in 
South Vietnam. 3) There was great reluctance to risk the horror of war so long as 
there was any chance that Hitler could still be appeased. Today the danger of war is 
also stressed by those who argue that, on the other hand, China can surely be appeas¬ 
ed by ,a "settlement" that will eliminate the hated U. S. military presence from main¬ 
land Asia. 4) Public opinion in Britain, the Dominions, and France would not support 
war in 1938 (the proof was the wild cheering of Chamberlain and Daladier when they 
returned from Munich). Today, evidently, American public opinion is also against a 
major confrontation with China in Asia. 

It is only simple justice .to Chamberlain and Daladier to say that these arguments 
against war in 1938 were highly persuasive. There was also another argument in 
favor of peace in 1938 that does not exist today. Britain and France were only then 
beginning their rearmament programs which had been fiercely opposed by the paci¬ 
fists of the day. Some leaders felt, perhaps mistakenly, that time was essential in 
order to overcome German air superiority. Perhaps the year gained at Munich did, 
in fact, help in the Battle of Britain in 1940. This is debatable, but what is fact is 
that war did come and no argument can be made today that the military situation vis- 
a-vis China will be more favorable in the future than it is today. With .its atomic bomb 
the Chinese dragon is growing, not shrinking. 

Senior American-policy makers, at least, do not seem to be infected by the false logic 
of such advocates-of retreat as De Gaulle or Walter Lippmann; nor do they appear to 
share the illusions and naivete of the modern American pacifists. Most are grimly 
aware of the consequences of a "negotiated" settlement or of American withdrawal. 
Probably those who can be objective now recognize the mistake in destroying Diem. 
However, the modern counterparts of the arguments which lead to Munich are no less 
compelling, and the pressures on the President against acceptance, of a confrontation 
in Asia are enormous. In particular, American foreign policy has gone much too far 
down the fatal road of obeisance to "world opinion" to flout it now. America would 


be savagely denounced at home and abroad if it publicly attacked North Vietnam or 
China. Our European allies are opposed. The Communists know this well and are ■ 
making the most of it. ' ' : i ■ 

, £ ■ ■- ■ » ‘.‘it* • t ‘ 

President Johnson therefore finds himself unable to do much more than, try a little . 
bluffing while sitting tight with the present policy and hoping for a miracle. While 
possible/ miracles seldom happen, so the outlook must be for the loss of Vietnam. 

* k , * * 1 t 

The war in Vietnam will have a profound effect on future war or peace because its 
outcome will have a very important influence on whether the international Commu¬ 
nist movement as a whole adopts the Soviet or Chinese view of "peaceful coexistence". 
The apparent failure of Russia and China to even begin to compromise their differences 
after Khrushchev’s ouster was due in part to Chou En-lai's totally uncompromising 
stand when he was in Moscow. This can only be ascribed to the complete confidence 
of the Chinese that time is-omtheir^side and thattheir-pelictes-wlfl-even tual-ly-p r- c - - 
vail. No doubt they are counting heavily on a victory in Vietnam to prove their point 
that violence pays off. This will give a huge new impetus to revolutionary war through¬ 
out Africa, Asia, and perhaps again in Latin America. It may also influence the future 
make up of the Soviet Government. 

This is one of the reasons why those sincere Americans and others who are bringing 
such heavy pressure on the Administration to abandon Vietnam because they believe 
this is the road to peace would do well to rethink their positions. The futility of the 
Munich settlement as the way to "peace in our time" needs no retelling. Similarly, 
defeat in Southeast Asia will encourage and strengthen Communist China - the most 
sinister force for war and evil now existing on the world stage. Even those who trust 
most in the genuineness of the "detente" with Soviet Russia should recognize that any 
Chinese triumph, anywhere, works against the permanency of that detente because it 
exposes Soviet "moderation" to ridicule. If the Soviets still hold to their basic world 
goals and aspire to world leadership, they are certainly driven to compete more 
aggressively with Red China in achieving successes for world revolution, however., 
cautious they might like to be. 

^Deterioration - in~Africa """ —-— ~ “ 1 "— " ; — 

We are now experiencing this in Africa where Russia is hastening to give increased 
aid to militant, anti-Western elements. The Congo war is an immediate result but ■ 
can only be a forerunner of worse to come. Egyptian President Nasser's violent ver¬ 
bal attack on the United States of December 23, during which he openly boasted of 
giving aid to the Congo rebels, shows how littie we have achieved in ten years of try¬ 
ing to buy his friendship. Like small dogs who bark and nip at a big dog because they 
are convinced he will not bite back, Nasser, Ben Bella, and others are taking their 
cure from the success of China to pursue their own imperialistic intrigues. They 
dominate the U. N. > it cannot oppose them. The'Unite.d States is still the only effec¬ 
tive world policeman, but it recoils at the thought of laying its night stick across the 
skulls of the world's lesser offenders. Our political philosophers have lead us into a 
labyrinth of moral confusion, the effect of which is to strip us. as naked as the ante¬ 
lope before the tigers of the world. And the tigers are multiplying. 


- 4 - 
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Some Successes 

The recent year has seen notable Communist defeats in Brazil, the Chilean elections, 
and most recently in British Guinea where Cheddi Jagan has been forced\to step down 
from power. But it would be wishful thinking to regard these gains as anything more 
than temporary. Castro remains in power in Cuba and if defeat is not somehow still 
avoided in Vietnam, this shattering event will reverberate no less iii Latin America 
than elsewhere in the world. Every life saved today by United States timidity may 
cost 100 in the wars of tomorrow. 


The Need for Honesty 

Unfortunately, emotional factors introduced into the recent United States Presidential 
election and the need for Administration self-justification precluded a serious dis- 

— - cussion of Ameriea-n-foreign-poliey- by-either side. -Vietnam,-for-example,- was- ha-rdly. 

touched upon. President Kennedy, when he assumed office in 1961, did not mince words 
in describing the dangers that faced us in that period - perhaps because he did not 
then have to take responsibility for the policies of the past. The world situation is even 
more serious today. 

. /■, 1 

If President Johnson made a similarly frank appraisal, he could shape American 
public opinion to support him in more affirmative action. 
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BACKGROUND: 




On 1-21-65, captioned individual came to your (Mr. DeLoach) 
office indicating that he was writing an article on Soviet espionage for his group's v 
newsletter "Washington Report. ” He was given appropriate reprints on the subject ^ 
of espionage. p* 


The American Security Council is a group financed and operated by U 
private industry as a national research and information center on subversive" 
activities for use of its members. Itthas been friendly toward the Bureau. 







CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS : 

Copp has now furnished a copy of the manuscript of his article for 
review of those portions pertaining to the FBI. The article deals generally with 
the intensity of Soviet efforts to gain our secrets and points out that the United 
Nations has been a boon to these spying activities. Copp indicated that he has a 
short deadline, inasmuch as the article is to go to press on Thursday, 2-11-65. 

REVIEW OF MANUSCRIPT: .. 


The Crime Research Section and the Domestic Intelligence Division 
have checked the manuscript,and appropriate changes have been noted directly on the 
copy.( (It is,noted that the portions x-ed out in red reflect changes made by Copp’s 
editors. Our changes are noted in blue pencil.) It is felt Copp should be told that 
we checked'material only for accuracy and that this should hot be cons trued as 
endorsement of his article*^/^ ^ REQ’137^ ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: 

- -- pc^- ^ :o: FEB . 151965i II W' • -JR 

ThatgujjjOn approval^ .jthis memo and th e enclQsed^manuscript boA 
■returned to the Crime Research Section for appropriate, prompt referral to Copp. 

1 - Mr. DeLoach | 7/ . .a#j 
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The new Kremlin leaders, Prime Minister Aleksl N. Kosygin and 
First Party Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev have 




fsassesseSi 


pfoclalmwg—continued “peaceful coexistence" the order of 1965. 

Remaining U.S. and Western trade barriers, once considered so es- 

/ 

sential to the defeat of Communism, are expected to topple before 
the prevailing westerly winds of change to be replaced by trade 


bridges into the Communist camp. |More, th\ President is seconded 


*4 


by Prime Minister Wilson In offering Invitations to Brezhnev and 
Kpsygln to come on over and ha%e a friendly look airound. 




the %yrface, rMlected by both the Words and deeds oft the new 
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administration, a genuine and continuing, thaw can be expected In 
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East-West telations. 
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^Mriyiig^Tifi^Tiffr, t.- n^iiPrrni.ifflyPi* w + n 1 n * 1 the surface there 


are a number of barometers through whose ebb and flow the real 
meaning of “peaceful coexistence" must be judged if we are to keep 
an accurate and objective outlook on thecold war. One of these 
barometers measures the magnitude and scope of Soviet espionage 

directed against us. ALL INFORMATION COhTAiNEB 


•HBEiySJilKWSSIFI 

DATE ffi/ffiTBY 'JL 


For nearly a quarter of a century, the United States has been 
the number one target of Soviet .Intelligence efforts. Exposures 

over the years by the FBI of Soviet agents - 

*** *- 

bo^n - have given some'indication of the degree of success these 
efforts.4uu^-had. They are efforts that have gone on unabat/fed and 
unaffected by diplomatic freezes and thaws. This is because the 
avowed purpose of the Communist movement Is to destroy us. And 
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"peaceful coexistence" is not a change of heart In this Intent but 
a change In technique. The purpose of Soviet Espionage is to serve 
the Intent, regardless of the technique. During January, 1965, 
evidence of this fact was made known by three separate cases — two 
here and one In England. 


On January JfT Boris V. Karpovich, the Soviet Embassy's Infpr- 

dedtird ps/strt&M fym&j by 

A . n _ * (I „ I. A . _ 1 « i t* 1 I ' t I A £ f 


mation Counselor in Washington, was,e 


. on 


alleging that he conspired over a period of ye<dfs to pass military 


secrets td^jthe Soviet Union was Air Force^eteran Robert Glenn 


a* 


Thompson. The F3I maintained that T|rbmpson had been recruited Into 



Soviet Intelligence derations Berlin in 1957 and that he did 


-*=v% 


Its bidding until 1963. KMfftovIch, in dealing with Thompson, had 




worked In tandem with Jlillow Sovi%tagent Fedor Kudtfshln. Both 
men had used the jtflted Nations as covl^ Karpovich was employed 


.i'Jv- V .►' 


as a verbay#Ptranslator-stenographer in the^&pcretarlat and Kudushkin 






■ 
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as Second Secretary of the Soviet delegation. Late^r Kudushkin was 


* 


fted to the Secretariat, where he remained until 1 


en he 


on. 

\ 

The second case was made public a week later on January 15 in 
London. There It was announced that two Soviet diplomats had been 
asked to leave the country "for having attempted to subvert members 
of the British Defense establishment." One of the two was reputed 
to be the chief of Soviet espionage in Great Britain using as his 
cover the official position of First Secretary to the Soviet Embassy 


in London. 
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The third case, which became known three days later on January 
18, concerned our expulsion of Kazimir Mlzlor, an employee In the 
Military Attache's office of the Polljfv Embassy. The charge was 
couched in vague,undeflnable terms -- for acts "Incompatible with 
accepted norms of official conduct.* 





accused aifd^vlcted Colonel George F. CareyftJr,, U.S. Air Attac|e 
infpoland, for S t>4ptograph1ng Polish jffl^fTtary installations, which 


Vvt-TJy? 1 


our government denie^w Howe|^#, since Mlzlor was a minor employee 




ar|d the Polish Gover§^Wt^J^^^ree military attaches In Washington, 
ariy one of wjmm^^uf could have afked to be recalled, speculation I 






id? t|ka:tllMii:^j®r^es®^vio^ive:d^ngse:S ; pi.i. s Qn,age. 
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These three cases, though fragmentary and Isolated by time and 


distance, are nevertheless Significant, particularly when taken In 


the aggregate and added to cases of a similar nature spanning the 

L* * . .' 

: >"* ■-* ‘ 

past two decades.J 
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As of January 1, 1965, there were in the United States 852 
official Soviet-bloc personnel (FBI term for Soviet and Soviet bloc). 
They were accompanied by 1145 dependents. On this subject, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover stated before the House sub-Committee on 
Appropriations: " It is well established that a top-heavy percentage 
of Soviet-bloc official personnel assigned to this country actually 
have Intelligence assignments of one type or another." (This also 


r.v \ 
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Includes some of their dependents) " The number of these represen- 

r , 

tatives has steadily Increased over the .years andthe Soviet Bloc 
works diligently to send more such representatives." 

This last is borneout by the fact thai the total number of 
Soviet-bloc personnel and their dependents has Increased from 1873 
to 1997 — or by 1^ -- in one year's time. 

There are four primary sources of dpver for the activities of 

i \ 

Soviet-bloc espionage agents In the United States — their embassies, 

t * 

the United Nations, commercial enterprises In the Amtorg Trading 

Atjp cmf&z. 

Corporation, and cultural exchange groups such as the Moiseyev 

A 

Folk Dancers. , A , 

~77?e, problems 196 uv Chinese CommuM'?/ CSftimaqc m 


"The. problems P6 by Chmesc Coymnu^'(4'f' cm 

. F BI o f f icials p oi n t e ^ - o t H> -t o -4h-i ^i PeooHP4er-^4a4--4fre^Ws.io 

iieasejwy!‘^<TtiT^Tear™i^ae^^prolTlT^^ 

<2 I Ouft-f®* 

because of the very fact that we do not have 
diplomatic relations with Red China an4 It Is not a member of the 

“ A1 . , . .___ - - —_—_•-1——■»—,-— ——• ——- — " r , i 

i ■ \ 1 ■ ■» 1 —-■ U ■■ ■ — ■ 1 I ^ - f i' # , ,, t \ J ■_ * I 1 

Uni ted ifat’i ons . However, evi dence-of■ a-'&hi v com espionage- apparat.whi ch . 
has been operating for o vjix^y ear in the’Mexican border'town of Mexi cali- | 
i nd,i cates that the Re-d't'hi nese are i ntent i n ; ty.i ng to penetrate the US too.; 

, * 

^ t - 1 

■*'^r " \ v - L--_r - ; • * m ^ 

Sovftt Intel!1gence naturally uses its four sources of cover 
according to the particular assignment, and so it cannot be said 
that more agents are congregated in any one agency than the other. 
However, there is little doubt that the United Nations has been a 

w rt 


ihfWww/ 


boon to Soviet-bloc spying activities. Since 1950.N. 

rs.£ w o r ( 

Soviet-bloc o fficials an<l depe trden^si,serving their delegations or 

employed as. International civil servants in the Secretariat, have « j i 

retmskA fc- 6i IpJ f%^y Wr* ,|w " 7 


feen declared "persona non gratalyfor reasons 

. v ✓ -thoit £>*r)ViT}< f £ 

that number since, 1960, This last figure can again be 



used in measuring in value the present era of "peaceful coexistence." 

^\The July, 1963 case of Ivan Egorov, U.N. Personnel Director in 
the Secretariat Office of Political and Security Council Affairs, 
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Is Illustrative of Soviet U.N. usage 


Egerov was 


arrested by the FBI with his wife Alexsandra. They were charged 
with " conspiring to gather Information on U.S. military and Naval 
Installations, troop movements, shipping and military water front 
facilities. ? This bears out the Soviet use of dependents for 
espionage. 

U.N. after 





hgsbeen only a year j-n grade. He received It over 

the head othersNf\ the department far better qualified for 

Jr N\ ; ^ 

promotion and who had served far longer In grade. Under Secretary 
fm- the Department Jwai a fallow countryman, Vladimir P. Suslov. 

Ann c n . wniiA pn n a a p H rnvprt Tv in p «: n id rfanw rwv 


And" "so, whiTe^ngaged covertly 1 n espibh*tgef"Eg ! erOv^w»S“rewaHrded 




There Is an Ironic note to be added. Since October, 1962, It 
could be said that Indirectly the United States Government has been 
contributing to theenlargement of W.N.-based Soviet agents. At 
that time. Secretary Generai U Thant contracted to establish a 
training sbhool In Moscow for prospective Soviet translators and 
Interpreters In the Secretariat. The cost to be contributed by 
the U.N. for two years of operation was $200,000. Of this total, 
we contributed $64,000. The school Is called the Moscow Pedagogical 
Institute for Foreign Languages, and to date It has graduated 31 
translators and 10 interpreters. The U.N. budget estimates for 1965 
call for the continuance of the school at the same price. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd, Dejmocrat of Connecticut, In commenting 
on the plan In 1962, said: “As matters now stand, we are committed 
v to pay one third the cost for prospective Soviet U.N. employees -- 
or to be more exact, we are being called upon to foot the bill for 

v, 

r 

the training^of future espionage agents who will shortly come to 

our country cloaked fn diplomatic immunity." 
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Another source of cover for espionage is the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. It has the distinction of bT^ng the Soviets' oldest 
official cover In the U.S., having been set up In 1924. On the 

■ ’ > i ' 

night of October 29. 1963. FBI agents arrested John W. Butenko, an 
American engineer, and Ivan A. Ivanov, a chauffer for Amtorg. 

JLt 

Arrested with them were three Soviet U.N. personnel. On December jf, 
1964, both Butenko and Ivanov were found guilty by a Federal Court 
of conspiring to spy for the Soviet Union. Ivanov of course held 
a much higher rank than a chauffer in Soviet Intelligence. 

The use of cultural exchange as a Soviet espionage cover was 
recently Illustrated when a former Soviet Intelligence officer 
attended a performance of the Moiseyev Folk Deicers In New York and 
recognized In the group anjiold comrade In arms. He was Lt. Colonel 
ATeksander A. Kudyartsev, who had formerly served as Soviet agent 
In Western Europe. In this regard, It is recognlzed 
that at least one, and possibly two, Soviet agents accompany all 
visiting groups from Russia, 

Aside from the aforementioned four sources of official cover, 
Soviet Intelligence has made a growing use of the so-called deep 
cover espionage agent. These are highly skilled professionals 
usually operating under assumed names and using false identity 
documents. Colonel Rudolph Abel Is a good example of such an agent, 
having conducted espionage operations under several aliases until 
he was apprehended in 1957. 

Swedish'Colonel Stlg Wennerstrom could also be considered in this 
same category. In his 15 year career as a spy, five of which he 

x 

/ 

spent in the U.S., Wennerstrom cloaked his damaging activities 

^ ' ■ 

*■ '"'V, 

behind his official capacity as a Swedish Air Attache. 






There Is no doubt that at this time there are in this country 
a goodly number of expert deep cover Soviet agents secretly plying 


their trade. 


Scope of the Operation 

All Soviet Intelligence efforts against the United States 
and the West are directed through two operating arms. They are 
the KGB ('Comm 1ttee of State~$ta&be Security), whose youthful Chairman 
Is presently V.Y. Semichastny, and the GRU (Military Intelligence) 

Both arms are under the control of the 

.* 

Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
are responsible to Prime Minister Kosygin. But neither of these 
arms, utilizing the cover available to them In the United States, 
could fulfill their missions with any real degree of success if 
they could not find Americans willing to work for them. Here too 
the public record Indicates how well they have succeeded. 

Over the years, U.S. citizens from all walks of life and for a 
multitude of reasons -- ranging from ideology to fear of black¬ 
mail -- have been thesmajor contributing factors In carrying out the 
objectives of Soviet espionage. These objectives are virtually un¬ 
limited and could be said to include anything about anything, con¬ 
cerning everything in the United States. Because we are a free 
society, an enormous amount of material is available to the Soviets 

i 

for the asking. But the basic clandestine targets are focused on 
the acquiring of military secretS'and the penetration of the U.S. 

v. 

government. In the latter regard, top priority is given to the 
development of sources within key agencies such as the Department 
of State. 
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against such penetration woul4 do well to bearr/n mind that Soviet 


Intelligence has made good/use of the sexual//eviates who are con¬ 


sidered by the FBI to be/security risks. 


et such individuals 


gravitatp ^.owand^^mplo^ment in sensitive ravernmant jobs 
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is illus- y 
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trated by the fact ^that between 1960 an^fl963, 85 permanently as- 
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signeddismissed for 
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reasons ^pin 


foreign Se/vice asslgnm 


ng 1965, while diplomatic efforts go forward to make 


"peaceful coexistence" the fair-weather symbol of International re¬ 
lations, the barometer of Soviet espionage can be expected to remain 
unchanging. The FBI will quietly mark Its minor fluctuations and 
act accordingly in the very big and professional business of 
espionage. 

It can be said that we in turn in 1965 will spy against the 
Communists with the same degree of professional application and scope. 
But we spy to guard against surprise attack, while the Soviets spy 


working toward the day they will mount the attack. 
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SOVIET ESPIONAGE - 1965 


The new Kremlin leaders. Prime Minister Aleksi N. Kosygin and Communist 
Party First Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev, have, so far, followed their predecessor 
in proclaiming continued "peaceful co-existence" as the order for 1965. More of 
the Free World's trade barriers, once considered essential to the defeat of Commu¬ 
nism, are expected to topple before the prevailing westerly winds of change to be 
replaced by trade "bridges" into the Communist camp. Thus, on the surface, re¬ 
flected by both the words and deeds of the West, a genuine and continuing thaw can 
be expected on the Western side of the Cold War. 

But there are a number of barometers and through their readings the real mean- 
i ing of "peaceful co-existence" must be judged. One of these barometers measures 
i the magnitude and scope of Soviet espionage directed against us. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the United States has been the number one 
target of Soviet intelligence efforts. Arrests of Soviet agents over the years by the 
| FBI have given some indication of the intensity of Soviet efforts despite changes in 
the East-West political climate. "Peaceful co-existence" is not a change of heart 
jin the avowed purpose of Communism to rule the entire world; it is merely a change 
-™44n-teGhnique. The purpose J3f Soviet intelligence is_to_.servejthe, int ent r egardl ess of 
I the technique. During January, 1965, evidence of this fact was made known by three 
• separate cases -- two here and one in England. 

On January 7, Boris V. Karpovich, the Soviet embassy's information coun¬ 
selor in Washington was declared "persona non grata" and deported on grounds of 
"having been implicated in an indictment for espionage". 

On January 15, in London, it was announced that two Soviet diplomats had been 
asked to leave the country "for having attempted to subvert members of the British 
defense establishment". One of the two was reportedly the chief of Soviet espionage 
in Great Britain, using the official position of First Secretary in the Soviet embassy 
in London as his cover. 

On January 18, the U. S. announced the expulsion of Kazimir Mizior; an employee 
of the military attache's office in the Polish embassy. The charge was that he had „ 
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engaged in acts "incompatible with accepted norms of official conduct", a move 
said to be in retaliation for the Poles having accused and expelled Colonel George 
F. Carey, Jr., U. S. Air attache in Warsaw. 

These three cases, though fragmentary and isolated by time and distance, are 
significant when taken in the aggregate and added to similar cases spanning the past 
two decades. 


As of January 1, 1965, there were in the United States 852 official Soviet-bloc 
personnel (the term "Soviet bloc" includes the Soviet Union and its satellites). They 
were accompanied by 1145 dependents making a total of 1997. Regarding these people, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover stated before the House sub-Committee on Appropri¬ 
ations; " It is well established that a top-heavy percentage of Soviet-bloc official per ¬ 
sonnel assigned to this country actually have intelligence assignments of one type or 
another. H (This also includes some of their dependents.) " The number of these 
representatives has steadily increased over the years and the Soviet bloc works dili ¬ 
gently to send more such representatives ". 

This last is borne out by the fact that the total number of Soviet bloc personnel 
and their dependents has increased by 154 --in one year's time. 

There are four primary sources of cover for the activities of Soviet bloc es¬ 
pionage agents in the United States -- their embassies, the United Nations, commer¬ 
cial enterprises such as the Amtorg Trading Corporation, and cultural and other 
exchange groups such as the Moiseyev Folk Dancers. 

The problems presented by Chinese Communist espionage in this country 
differ from those posed by Soviet bloc espionage because of the very fact that 
we do not have diplomatic relations with Red China, and it is not a member of 
the United Nations. However, evidence of a Chicom espionage apparatus, 
which has been operating for over a year in the Mexican bordertown of Mexicali, 
indicates that the Red Chinese are intent on trying to penetrate the U.S. , too. 

- Soviet Intelligence naturally uses its four sources of cover according to the ~ 

particular assignment, and so it cannot be said that more agents are congregated 
in any one agency than the other. However, there is little doubt that the Soviets 
have used the United Nations to bolster their spying activities. Since 1950, 30 
U. N. Soviet bloc officials and dependents, serving their delegations or employed 
as international civil servants in the Secretariat, have been declared "persona 
non grata", expelled from the U. S., dismissed or had their accreditation to the 
U. N„ terminated for reasons of their intelligence activities. Fourteen of that 
number have departed since 1960. 

Since October, 1962, it could be said that indirectly the United States Government 
has been contributing to the enlargement of U.N. -based Soviet agents. At that time. 
Secretary General U Thant contracted to establish a training school in Moscow for 
prospective Soviet translators and interpreters in the Secretariat. The cost to be 
contributed by the U. N. for two years of operation was $200, 000. Of this total, we 
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contributed $64, 000. The school is called the Moscow Pedagogical Institute for 
Foreign Languages, and to date it has graduated 31 translators and 10 interpreters. 
The U. N. budget estimates for 1965 call for the continuance of the school at the 
same price. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd, Democrat of Connecticut, in commenting on the plan 
in 1962, said: "As matters now stand, we are committed to pay one third the cost 
for prospective Soviet U. N. employees --or to be more exact, we are being called 
upon to foot the bill for the training of future espionage agents who will shortly ( 
come to our country cloaked in diplomatic immunity". 

Another source of cover for espionage is the Amtorg Trading Corporation. It i 
has the distinction of being the Soviets' oldest official cover in the U. S., having 
been set u p in 1924. On the night of October 29, 1963, FBI agents arrested John W. 
Butenko, an American engineer, and Ivan A. Ivanov, a chauffeur for Amtorg^ 
Arrested with them were three Soviet U. N. personnel. On December 2, 1964, both 
Butenko and Ivanov were found guilty by a Federal Court of conspiring to spy for 
the Soviet Union. Ivanov, of course, held a much higher rank than a chauffeur in 
Soviet Intelligence. 

The use of cultural exchange as a Soviet espionage cover was recently illustra¬ 
ted when a former Soviet Intelligence officer attended a performance of the Moiseyev 
Folk Dancers in New York and recognized in the group an old comrade in arms. He 
was Lt. Colonel Aleksander A. Kudyartsev, who had formerly served as a Soviet 
agent in Western Europe. In this regard, it is recognized that at least one, 
and possibly two, Soviet agents accompany all visiting cultural groups from 
Russia. 

Aside from the aforementioned four sources of official cover, Soviet Intelligence 
has made continued and growing use of the so-called deep cover espionage agent. 
.These are highly skilled professionals usually operating under assumed names and 
Susing false identity documents. Colonel Rudolph Abel is a good example of such an 

-agent- 7 —hav-ing-GQndu&ted-espionage^ope.r.ations-under sever al aliase s.until h e was _ 

apprehended in 1957. Swedish Colonel Stig Wennerstrom could also be considered 
in this same category. In his 15 year career as a spy, five of which he spent in the 
U.S., Wennerstrom cloaked his damaging activities behind his official capacity as a 
Swedish Air Attache. 


All Soviet Intelligence efforts against the United States and the West are directed 
through two operating arms. They are the KGB (Committee of State Security) whose 
Chairman is presently youthful V. Y. Semichastny, and the GRU (Military Intelligence). 
Both arms are under the control of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and are responsible to Prime Minister Kosygin. But neither of 
these arms, utilizing the cover available to them in the United States, could fulfill 
their missions with any real degree of success if they could not find Americans 
willing to work for them. Here, too, the public record indicates how well they have 
succeeded. 


4i 





. Over the years, U. S. citizens from all walks of life and for a multitude of 
' reasons -- ranging from ideology to fear of blackmail -- have been the major con¬ 
tributing factors in carrying out the objectives of Soviet espionage. These objectives 
are virtually unlimited and could be said to include everything about anything in the 
United States. Because we are a free society, an enormous amount of material is 
available to the Soviets for the asking. But the basic clandestine: targets are mili¬ 
tary secrets and the penetration of the U.S. government. In the latter regard, top 
priority is given to.the development of sources within key agencies such as the 
Department of State .or the National Security Agency. 

During 1965, while diplomatic efforts go forward to make "peaceful co-existence" 
the fair-weather symbol pf international relations, the barometer of Soviet espionage 
can be expected to remain unchanging. The FBI will quietly mark its minor fluctua- 
’ tions and act accordingly in the very big and pro fess ional business of espionage. 

~ _ i 

i It can be said that, in turn in 1965, our Intelligence Agencies will spy against 
I the Communists with the same degree of professional application but with a far 
| smaller budget. But we spy to guard against surprise attack, while the Soviets spy 
•toward the day they will mount the attack. 
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Serving more different markets (900) than all major networks combined. 

After the WASHINGTON REPORT was on eight weeks, queries were sent 
to station managers. Below are some typical comments: 

“Couldn’t be better. Doing a wonderful job here. We have 
had many requests from people to use the records in vari¬ 
ous organization’s meeting.”.J. Christopher KXJK 

“A most informative program and worthwhile.”.Jim Biber KSTR 

“Programs are well produced and subject matter excellent 

and handled nicely.”.Program Manager KICS 

“It’s a very good program and we hope to continue it for 

a long time.” .Frank Moffett WGAW 

“The calibre for these interviews is of such stature that we 

proudly air the program.”.Charles Esposito WNVL 

“Just keep up the good work and keep the programs 

coming.” . ..Bob Sass WCQS 

“ Excellent, we need more programs like this which give 

the true facts.” .Bernie Smith WNCC 


The WASHINGTON REPORT is carried by top stations in choice time 
periods. For example: 

WBRC Birmingham, Ala. 6:20 pm KVOD Albuquerque, N. M. 7:30 am 

KFRB Fairbanks, Alaska 6:55 pm WSNY Schenectady, N. Y. 6:50 pm 

KCUB Tucson, Ariz. 6:10 pm WLW Cincinnati, Ohio 8:05 pm 

KFl Los Angeles, Calif. 6:55 pm WIBG Philadelphia, Pa. 11:25 pm 

WGBS Miami, Fla. 12:30 pm WIS Columbia, S. C. 6:15 pm 

WI1N Atlanta, Ga. 1:31 pm WMUU Greenville, S. C. 6:05 pm 

KGU Honolulu, Hawaii 12:50 & 6:20 pm WAPO Chattanooga, Tenn. 6:15 pm 
WWL New Orleans, La. 6:10 pm KVET Austin, Tex. 5:20 pm 

WEZE Boston, Mass. 8:30 am KXYZ Houston, Tex. 8:30 pm 

WLOL St. Paul, Minn. 5:30 pm WSLS Roanoke, Va. 7:40 ajn 

KVEG Las Vegas, Nev. 8:30 am KVi Seattle, Wash. 7:05 pm 

WBUD Trenton, N. J. 6:25 pm WCHS Charlotte, W. Va. 5:10 pm 


All kinds of advertisers sponsor the WASHINGTON REPORT. 

Forexample: Alt INFORMATION CO*' 

WGBS First Federal Savings and Loan UCDCiiU IQ/iftiAi aocm ■, 
WGAW Stanley's Jewelers ’ 

WLOL Twin Cities Federal Savings and LoJU/UsE n.. /jjXK ( 

KVOD Albuquerque Gravel Products ^ 

WREO Cobbledick Buick, Oldsmobile Dealer and Independent Insurance 
KVET Watson Florist 

WFNC Dairy, Savings & Loan and Drug Store 
WTKM American Legion 
KACE Bourns, Inc. 

K1CO Valley Auto 

WHLN Star Furniture Co. j 

WSNY Martine Packing j Q 

WXIV Franklin Insurance Co. I ^ ©vw v 

WCHS Elk Refining Co. ENf!T.nenmnm 


Agents 


0~<b 


Produced and distributed free to radio stations under a pu 

the Schick Safety Razor Company. 
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While t am indeed honored to be considered tor 
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commitments prevent me from being in the Chicago aria on 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY, AMERICAN SECURITY ’ 

COUNCIL DINNER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REQUEST FOR DIRECTOR TO ACCEPT OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 1 S AWARD 


HEROWUP-ASSIf! 


m 


alter-1 

[l|. Room Jb 



Mrapdtee R. Pennington, former Bureau Inspector, has contacted your offict 
to advise that they Cmerican Security Counc il (ASC) will hold its Tenth Anniversary Dinner 
at Chicago on 4-28-65, and the organization wishes to give an outstanding citizen's award 
to Mr. Hoover for his service to the Nation. 

Pennington said this is the first year these awards have been given and at 
the dinner one will be presented to a distinguished citizen for each of the ten years the 
Council has been in existence. In addition, one award wiU be given this year to an out¬ 
standing business citizen. In the future, only one award will be made annually. He 
described the award as a five inch pillar' of lucite with a black base. The dinner, which is 
black tie, wilLbe held at 7 p.m., April 28th, in the Chicago Club, and no photographers 
or press will-be present. 

Pennington said the outstanding business award for this year will be given 
to Mr. Patrick J. Frawley, Chairman, Schick Razor Company. He furnished the names 
of seven other award recipients as follows: Senator Thomas J. Dodd; Dr. Walter H. Judd; 
Mr. UioydWright; Robert W. Galvin; General Charles C. Haffner, Jr.; Hughston M. 
McBain; and General Robert E. Wood. Mr. Pennington, a Consultant for ASC, indicated 
that the Council would be honored to have the Director attend this function and accept the 


award. 




INFORMATION IN BUFILES: 


/ i : 


ASC was formed by business leaders in 1955 as a national research 
information center on subversive activities. Information developed is made available for 
a fee to member companies and other organizations qualified to receive this information. 
The following is a brief resume of information concerning above award winners with the 


exception of Senator Thomas Dodd, who is well known to the Director 





PATRICK J. FRAWLEY, head of Schick and Chairman of the Technicolor 
Corporation, Culver City, Califpripa^^ha^^pOn§0re.dithe professional® aiAPfioitfirHSlBSst, 

Fred Schwarfcg, in his activities 1 ' ahd ha^also served as,Chairman of the California School 
of Anticommunism. He is a young, .aggressive; businessman whosinaae a name fbf^Btmsedf 

^nclosure^La-*-*^ 

^ Mr . ‘wisorr"-'Escio 1>- Mr. DeLoach - Enclosure 1 - Miss Gandy - Enclosure 

(?? fc»»^-, Enclosure r „ . \\ 
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M. A. Jones to DeLoaeh Memo ^ 

RETENTH ANNIVERSA^, AMERICAN SECURITY COiy IL DINNER 

i - 

* 

in merchandising after World WarH. The Director thanked Frawley, in letter of 4-11-62, 
for the Technicolor filming of the Directors Valley Forge speech. Files contain no 
unfavorable information regarding Frawley. The Director saw him on 1-13-65. 

fW 

ROBERTW. GALVIN , Chairman of Motorola, Inc., Chicago, is an admirer 
of the Director. We have had limited cor dal correspondence with him, the latest in March, 
1964, when he complimented the Director on an article which appeared in the "Harvard 
Business Review." Galvin, with his family, toured the Bureau in 1959. 


GENERAL CHARLES C. HAFFNER, JR., Chairman of the Board, R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons, Chicago, is a 70-year-old industrialist who was an Army Major 
General in World War H. Files contain no information of pertinence relating to him. 

DR. WALTER H. JUDD ,former Congressman from Minnesota, who was 
defeated in his bid for re-election in 1962, was critical of the FBI in November, 1964, in 
connection with our handling of the Walter Jenkins investigation. He criticized the Director 
for sendng flowers to Walter Jenkins and indcated the FBI had been compromised by 
perverts in its own ranks. He also questioned our impartiality in this investigation. Prior 
to these slanderous statements by Judd, we had enjoyed cordal relations with him. It 
should be noted that there is an indcation that Judd will be in Germany at the time of the 
ASC Award Dinner and will not be able to attend. 

HUGHSTON M. MCBAIN, 63-year-old retired Chairman of Marshall Held 
and Company, Chicago, met the Director briefly in April, 1953, and in 1958 the Director 
personally autographed a copy of "Masters of Deceit" to him. Files contain no unfavorable 
information regardng McBain. 

GENERAL ROBERT E, WOOD , 85-year-old Director, Sears Roebuck, 
Chicago, headed the American First Committee in 1941 and was an outspoken critic of 
U.S. foreign policy. During World War n, the War Department reportedly had information 
indcating a remote connection between Wood and several alleged Nazi sympathizers. In 
1958, Wood wrote the Director criticizing "Masters of Deceit," because it complimented 
Jewish organizations in the fight against communism, a stand with which he dd not agree. 
This letter was not acknowledged. 

LOYD WRIGHT, well-known Los Angeles lawyer, who is former President 
of the American Bar Association, has been friendy to the Bureau and we have had cordal 
relations with him. Wright served as Chairman of: the Commission for Government 
Security and he has had contact with the Director in the past. 

OBSERVATION: 

It is believed the Director would not desire to take time from his busy 
schedule to attend the ASC Dinner for the acceptance of this award. 

\ 


See Recommendation next page 
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M. A. Jones to DeLoach Memo 

RE: TENTH ANNIVERSARY, AMERICAN SECURITY COUNCIL DINNER 
RECOMMENDATION: 

That the attached letter be sent to Mr. Pennington advising that prior 
commitments preclude the Director from attending this affair. 
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American library of Information 
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Mr. John Edgar Hoover y I L- 

Director 

Z'- 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 

Washington, d. c. ^ INFORMATION CONTAIN J) 

Dear Mr. Hoover: HtRCIN 

Lee Pennington has forwarded y<^r Kpmil 12 ~ 1965 1etter tome. 


,ftSSIFIEO 

’ b 'ifMU 


iC 


We deeply regret that prior commitments prevent your attend 7 
ing our April 28 awards dinner in Chicago. Eight or nine of 
the other award winners will be present with other national 
figures as their guests. 

-The seven former special agents among our staff and officers 
are especially mroud that the Special Awards Committee named 
you for a i 9 6^*v Outstanding Citizen Award". 

| We will ship your award to you on April 29, 1965. 

Respectfully, 


BCTOS 


John Fisher 
President // 


JMF/jr 
cc: Mr, 


Lee Pennington 
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Radio Co-Editor, ASC Washington Report 
SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 
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NOTE: The American Security Council had asked thgjPg’ector to attend its 
10th anniversary dinner in Chicago on 4/28/65 to acceptSfchi&Jaward; however 
it was necessary for the Director to decline in view ol p^ior^ommitment. 
Mr. Fisher is on the Special Correspondents’ List. Thgawa^d itself is a 
5-inch pillar of plexiglass enclosing a gold globe surmounted by an eagle. 
The plexiglass is mounted on a black base which carries an inscription ’In 
Recognition of Outstanding Leadership-In Cold War Education. " 
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Mr. John Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department.o£~Justice 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 


&0 


As I promised in my letter of 20, I am forwarding 

herewith your award as one of the men selected by our 
Special Awards Committee as an 1:1 Out standing Citizen 1,1, . 
Your splendid career in the service of our country is 
deserving of the fullest respect and gratitude of all 
Americans and we, in this small way, want to express 
the sincere appreciation of all those connected with 
the American Security Council. 

Respectfully, 




\John M. Fisher 
President 
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Washington, May 17, 1965 


WR 65-20 


CASTRO'S SUBVERSION IN THE UNITED STATES 






“B-Fit-is-h--histo-r-ian- and philosopher,-Arnold Toynbee, before .giving a lecture_at the ^ 
State Department on April 16, 1965, was quoted as saying: "It's hard to understand why 
you make such a fuss about Castro. " And then comparing the U. S. and Cuba to an ele- . 1 ^ 

phant and its fear of a mouse, he quipped, "It's great fun for the mouse. " \ ' 

Just a week prior to these comments, a CIA report on Cuban subversion was submit- 
ted to the House Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, (Selden Committee). The reporl a 
stated in part that "the Castro regime has in operation (since 1961) a highly professional ~ 

espionage and subversion agency, the General Directorate of Intelligence (DGI). The DGI § 

is advised by at least five Soviet intelligence specialists. Moreover, one of the purposes 
of the highly secret meetings of Latin American leaders in Havana last November was to fc 
give added impetus to more militant Communist activity in the hemisphere " (WR 65-9) 0 

(underlining added). p 

Castro's DGI is divided into three units, the largest of which masterminds the train- j 
ing, financing and promoting of subversion, and guerrilla warfare in Central and South $ 

American countries. Though the CIA report spelled out in detail the degree of the DGI's f 
activities in these areas, it made no mention of its efforts in the United States. Our own ^ 
investigation attempts in some measure to fill the gap. /QQ Lt'to l§!0 & i 


Methods of Infiltration 
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There are two known major points of- entry by which cov ert Ca stro agents iruiltrate 
the United States. One is by fishing boat to Puerto Rico, and then by illegally entering the 
U. S. with falsified documents. Congressman William Cramer, Republican of Florida, in 
testifying before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security as far back as two years 

ago said that ".in excess of one thousand people have come through this route into 

the United States as Puerto Ricancitizens with falsified passports. " 

The other method of infiltration is by boat or plane to Mexico. There the Mexican 
Communist Party supplies the proper papers and the agent crosses the border at Laredo, 
Juarez or Tijuana. Infiltrators from Cuba who enter the U. S. using either one of these 
routes, or via Canada, masking their identities by whatever manner, are trained agents 
whose assignments cover the Marxian spectrum of subversive activities. 


is the first part of a two part series. 

Analysis of developments affecting the nation’s security 
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Indication of Activities 

On the night of November 16, 1962, the FBI raided a workshop on West 27th Street 
in New York City. There they seized a secret cache of weapons and explosives which 
included delayed action incendiary bombs. They also arrested three Castro agents and 
Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, a newly arrived attache with the Cuban Mission at the 

U. N. Two other members of the Cuban Mission, Jose Gomez Abad and his wife, Elsa, 

’ * 

were named as fellow conspirators.' 

The purpose of the weapons and the explosives was "for the sabotaging of defense 
installations and the demoralization of the civilian population. " Attorney General,Robert 
Kennedy, said the plan was "aimed at the heart of the internal security of the United 
States of America." 

Four days later, immigration officers in Brownsville, Texas, reported that Mexican 
-authorities had prevented the blowing up of the International Bridge between-Brownsville 
and Matamoros, Mexico. In doing so, they also nipped in the bud a sabotage plan to de¬ 
stroy major buildings in Matamoros. Two of those apprehended were Castro agents. 

Since 1962, there have been several allied cases, one taking place in October, 1964, 
in which a bomb was exploded in the Everglades Hotel in Miami injuring a number of 
Cuban exiles attending a meeting. 

• . j. 

Some riTonths later, a Cuban-terrorist threat to bomb the Roney Plaza Hotel in Miami 
intimidated the management into cancelling a meeting of this same exile organization. 

This threat came on the same day the bomb plot to blow up the Washington Monument, 
the Statue of Liberty and the Liberty Bell was discovered. 

On the surface, this latter episode appeared to be the wild act of a quartet of mis - 
guided idiots. But there is sound reason to believe that wild as the attempt was, the four 
would-be saboteurs were acting under DGI instructions. Leader of the bomb plot, Robert 
S. Collier, had traveled illegally to Cuba in the summer of 1964. Upon his return, he 
formed with a number of fellow Cuban travelers a pro-Castro, pro-Peking group which 
called itself the Black Liberation Front. In December, 1964, a United Nations party was 
given by the Cuban delegation in honor of its visiting guerrilla expert, Ernesto Che 
Guevara. At this party. Collier was introduced to Michelle Duclos, a member of an ex¬ 
tremist separatist organization in Quebec. Later, the plotters bought the dynamite in 
Canada, and it was Miss Duclos who transported the explosives to New York in her car. 

These five incidents fall under the heading of terror tactics. That only one of them 
met with any real degree of success speaks well for the FBI and our law enforcement 
agencies. However, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, pointed out in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations last year that the efforts of the Castro regime to 
infiltrate intelligence agents into the United States "show that we (FBI) must maintain a 
broad coverage in this area of our operations. " 

How broad a coverage can be glimpsed by these additional incidents. In early 1963, 
a Castro agent was apprehended in a New York City apartment possessing a suitcase 
filled with visa applications and other documents which would aid fellow agents to gain 
illegal entry into the United States. 
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F-rom Caracas, Veneaaela in February of this year came news of another type of 
smuggling operation which again pointed toward the activities of U. S.-based Castro 
agents. By accident, on board the U, S. ship Santa Rosa were found 1, 000 mail pouches 
filled with pro-Castro literature. The literature had been printed in and shipped from 
Miami, Florida. 



Just as Puerto Rico has served as an important way-station for Castro agents to 
enter the U. S., it has also served as a transit point for still another sort of smuggling-- 
that of narcotic drugs. 

In December, 1964, three Castro agents were arrested at Miami Airport -- one of 
them a Cuban, Mario Carabeo Nerey. Treasury officials in Puerto Rico said Carabeo 
Nerey was engaged in drug traffic. How large the traffic is can be measured by the fact 
that between January and November, 1964, narcotics agents seized 697 pounds of drugs 
being smuggled into the U.S. from Cuba. This was an increase of over 450 pounds seized 
ciuring the previous yearr - Includedun this amount“was~heroln~shipp'ed - to - Cuba - ’from—Red— 
China. 


In January, 1965, a New York police inspector, Ira Bluth, was quoted as saying: 
"Marihuana used to come to New York almost entirely from Mexico, but recently large , 

amounts of the drug have been discovered coming frbm Cuba. " 

(■ 

On January 15, 1965, Oscar H. Reguera and Elidoro Martinez were taken into custody 
in a New York motel with 3 million dollars worth of cocaine in their luggage. Martinez 
is believed to be a Castro agent. 

Aside from the obvious harmful effects addiction to these drugs creates, the major 
purpose behind the smuggling of narcotics into the U. S. by Castro agents is to raise money 1 
to finance an insurrection in Puerto Rico. 

( 


Castro's DGI is working in concert with Puerto Rican Communists and militant 
splinter factions of the Puerto Rican independence movement, accelerating their attacks 
against the social and governmental structure of the island. Since 1961, a number of Cas¬ 
tro-supplied arms caches have been uncovered. Gun battles have been fought between 
the police an d ins urrectionists. Castro agents have infiltrated both exile and student 

groups, their purpose being to stimulate the kind of rioting which’wbuld require airffed 

• 

intervention. Should this happen, the cry for independence, which 97 percent of the 
Puerto Rican electorate rejected in the November, 1964 elections, would take on a more 
critical meaning. This is so because the strategy of the movement is tied directly to 
the November 20, 1964 vote of the United Nations Committee on anti-Colonialism. The 
Committee voted 17-6, in direct violation of a 1953 General Assembly ruling, to place 
the demand for Puerto Rican independence on the U.N. agenda. (WR 65-4) 

This act played directly into the hands of Castro's DGI and Puerto Rican extrem¬ 
ists -- two of whom are presently members of the Cuban U. N. mission. 

When the General Assembly convenes again, there is little doubt that agitation and 
propaganda will be stepped up in New York and San Juan, with the possibility of more 
violent actions erupting in Puerto Rico. 



Scope of the Effort 


1 

Recently, the Puerto Rican newspaper "El Mundo" estimated that since 1960, 12, 000 
Americans and Puerto Ricans have received subversive training in Cuba, 

& 

We cannot attest to the accuracy of the figures nor can we say how many of that 
number are under the orders of the Cuban Directorate of Intelligence. Although we 
do not have Castro-trained guerrillas operating in our country as a number of the 
Latin American countries presently do, we can say that intelligence, and law enforce¬ 
ment agencies here and in Puerto Rico take the efforts of the DGI most seriously. 

* i ; 

* * \ r * \ r - 

Of course, the .publicly-known cases, outlined in this report can only give an in¬ 
dication of what is afoot. Hoary historians such as Toynbee may look down upon the 
world and view it from the vantage point of centuries. Unfortunately, we who have to 
live in the world from day to day and face its reality cannot afford cute analogies of 
mice and elephants with regard to Castro and ourselves.-—~ ~ - 

% 

——-Tn-Eart II of Castro 1 s Subversion in the United States we will show how Castro*s 
American supporters, using the techniques of agitation and propaganda; by forming 
front groups; by infiltrating the Civil Rights movement, and by attacking our foreign 
policy are winning important victories in what can best be termed the psychological 
hot war. > 
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THE ANARCHO-COMMUNIST COALITION 


i * - 

Looking beyond its psychological warfare aimed at destroying the American will 
to win in Southeast Asia, international Communism is attempting to build a power 
base inside the United States itself. The objective is to establish such a base on col¬ 
lege campuses and to build a bridge that will link the left wing intelligentsia found 
there with the revolutionary groups now organizing in some urban areas of the nation. 

This poses a new threat to the United States. Communist boring from within 
has been a familiar conspiratorial tactic from the foundation of the Soviet state, but : 
something new has been added in the 1960's; exploitation of the domestic anarchism 
which has recently sprung to life in this country. The decision to build from within 
colleges and universities arises from the fact that some educational institutions have 
become a privileged sanctuary for those who condemn the values of our society - - 
even the values of education itself. - - ■ 

Because the virtue of tolerance in recent years has been assigned a value above 
and beyond almost every other public virtue, some college and university admini- - 
■ strations have all but lost control of the student body privileged to attend courses* ■ 

'I Revolutionary elements, taking note of the loss of effective administrative control, 

| have invaded certain campuses and,in effect,seized power from the educational 
"ra^ithorvifi^S = ‘ : 

The now classic case of this is the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California which was paralyzed by student and non-student anarchists on a number * 
of occasions during the last academic year.. Those who tried out their revolutionary 
tactics at Berkeley are hopeful of using the same methods at other educational in- 
stitutions. They aim at nothing less than a strong and,if possible,a'controlling voice 
in the administration of colleges and universities.. In short, if the campus anar¬ 
chists have their way, college administrators will have to share power with militant 
student groups. This means that the U.S. would have a situation analogous in some . 
respects with Latin universities which are traditional centers of political strife a.nd 
revolutionary activity. , ■ ^ 

Editor's Note: This is the second part of a two part series. 



NALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING THE NATION'S SECURITY 

OX 








Can the campus anarchists achieve their goal? The answer depends upon 
whether the U. S. public is informed and aroused regarding what is taking place. J 
Disturbing evidence exists that indicates the weakness of universities when faced 
by revolutionaries on the campus. For example, a mere 200 "peaceniks" were 
successful in late May in forcing Columbia University in New York to cancel its 
annual awards ceremony for the Naval Reserve Officers Training Unit. Demon¬ 
strators from Communist-aligned groups, including Youth Against War and Fas¬ 
cism, the Progressive Labor.Movement and the May 2 Movement, locked arms, 
fought with police, and*harried university officials who finally cancelled the cere¬ 
mony, saying: "We don*t want another Berkeley. " 


The fears of the Columbia officials are understandable. But appeasement of 
rioters, nihilists and anarcho-Communists on the campus is no more successful 
than appeasement of Communists overseas. If the revolutionaries are not defeat¬ 
ed on the campuses, they will control the nation*s colleges and universities within 
a few years. - 


The word "anarchist" is used because by no means all of the demonstrators 
are Communist Party members. Some of the revolutionary leaders are CP mem¬ 
bers, to be sure, as FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has reported. However, in 
the 1960's the international Communist movement does not fully depend on Marxist - 
Leninists. Communism today is operating on a "front" basis, taking advantage of 
a loose coalition of groups opposed to capitalist society. In the Eastern Congo, for 
instance, the rebel units that sought to topple the Tshombe government were far ' 

from being models of classic Communism. Some were influenced by Moscow, 
others by Peking, and still others by the Algerian regime. Nevertheless, they work¬ 
ed side-by-side in an effort to shatter a government friendly to the West. The j 

methods used in the Congo also are being used in the United States. The factions 
that blocked the NROTC ceremony at Columbia did the same job that a single, mono- ^ 
lithic Communist organization might have accomplished. \ 


Today, the anarcho-Communist coalition is far more candid than the Commu¬ 
nist movement was in the 1930's. The student revolt leaders are openly peddling 
their anarchist and defeatist philosophy. 


In recent talks at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee, Steve Weiss- 
man, one of the leaders of the Berkeley revolt, urged risings on other campuses. 

In a statement of his basic attitude, he said: "I am not responsible morally in ob¬ 
serving a law in the making of which I had no decision. " On the basis of this theory, 
he would not have to respect laws against assault or even murder. Obviously, a 
country is in danger when militant groups believe that they are above the law. 

If anarchism is to be nullified/ its influence will have to be eliminated at the 
college and university level. This means that administrators will have to insist 
that the one kind of freedom which properly belongs to an educational institution 
is the freedom to learn. No one in a college or university has a writ for revolu¬ 
tion. The process of education can be carried on only under the rule of law and an 
understanding of this is the only possible basis for-campus peace and order. 







’ The anarcho -Communist alliance intends to move out from 1 those campuses ■■ * 
where it is free to operate. Students for a Democratic Society (SD5), which direct¬ 
ed the anti-Viet Nam protest in Washington this April, has indicated the next tar 
get: manufacturing plants which produce military material.- A. spokesman for 
SDS' declared that letters have been sent to each chapter, urging: sit-ins'at such 
factories;- Specific targets include plants which produce 1 helicopters, jets and .; 
non-lethal gas. N ; : ; 

; In dealing with this new' breed of nihilist,' ; thd U; S.- government should;enforce 
applicable laws; For example, the Committee for Non-Violent Action has issued 
a "declaration of. conscience" which states: "We encourage those who can conscien 
tiously do so to refuse to serve in the armed forces. " The committee also stated: 
"We shall encourage the development of other non-violent acts, including acts 
which involve civil disobedience, in order to stop the flow of American soldiers 
and munitions to Viet Nam." It would seem that such statements constitute viola- 
tions^of the U hi v e r s al'M i 1 it a r y - TrairTihg and "Service”Act; w hi chT"p r o h ib its* advis¬ 
ing persons facing the draft from refusing to serve their country. Prosecutions 
under this act are rare, but the time is at hand when the Department of Justice 
should take action. 

It would be a mistake for Americans to dismiss the campus anarchists as a 
new species of crank. Anyone familiar with Russian history knows, that the Com¬ 
munists reap what the nihilists and anarchists sow. These latter had prepared 
the ground in Russia by destroying public values and introducing lawlessness, 
agitation and terror. It was on this foundation that the disciplined Bolsheviks were 
able to build their regime of totalitarian control. The rioters of the 1960's cannot 
be dismissed as being in the same class as the goldfish swallowers or other prank¬ 
sters of the 1920's and 1930's. 

The underlying philosophy of the anarcho-Communist coalition bears a re¬ 
semblance to the philosophy enunciated by the Chinese Communists. Many of the 
campus strategists of the revolutionary coalition in this country have a hard-line 
outlook and, like the ChiComs, they seek the psychological stimulation of various 
key groups to more militant action. 


In this connection, one of their prime objectives seems to be to build an axis 
from campus centers to the depressed areas of our great urban complexes. This 
summer undoubtedly will find many of the campus revolutionaries at work in ex¬ 
treme leftist groups in the nation's big cities. A number of organizations already 
have been created for giving support to those who take part in riots. In New York, 
the Progressive Labor Movement, which follows the Peking line, has a sub-or¬ 
ganization in the Committee to Defend Resistance to Ghetto Life (CERGE). The 
chairman of this committee has been convicted of criminal contempt for refusing 
to testify before the grand jury investigating the Harlem riots. 

In South Viet Nam, the Communist Viet Cong specialize in development of 
what they call "combat hamlets" -- local centers of resistance to regular govern- 




ment administration* The same pattern seems to be emerging in the United States: 
an attempt is being made to form combat hamlets, as it were, in the depressed 
areas of big cities. The aim is to neutralize the local police and to force them to 
abandon attempts to maintain lawful authority in an urban area. Indeed the plan 
in the U.S. seems to be to create in the big cities a network of interlocking political 
action groups staffed by revolutionaries trained on our college campuses. The end 
in view is the substitution of a new, synthetic, anarcho-Communist political 
authority for the legitimate authority of city and state. Observers with vision and 
understanding of Communist methods in other countries grasp the overall trend 
of this development -- the step-by-step establishment of a Communist state with¬ 
in a state inside this nation. It is to this end that the revolutionaries seek initial 
power bases on the campuses and from these to build a bridge to the urban centers. 
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The Honorable Clyde A, To1s<»l K Gaie~ _ 

Associate Director Mr. Rosen— 

Federal Bureau of Investigation Mr. Sullivan— 

Department of Justice j Mr. TaveU— 

Constitution Avenue and Tenth Street, N.W. 1 Tele. Room_ 

Washington, D. C. 20530 M e iss Holmes... 

Miss Gandy- 

Dear Mr. Tolson: - 


As General Eisenhower points out in the enclosed brochure. Com* 
muni nm "seeks to. bury us by . . . dividing us against ourselves 
in our own house." 

For this reason, responsible Americans must put aside domestic 
political considerations and cooperate on national security 
natters. 

.Senator Thomas.J._D©dd_and-Dr. .Walter. H..Judd.are_providing- 

an outstanding example of such bi-partisan cooperation by 
serving as co-editors of the "American Security Council Wash¬ 
ington Report" radio program. 

As one prerequisite for this kind of cooperation, neither the 
program nor the American Security Council has ever reported on 
or taken positions on domestic political issues. 

You may hear their program on WMAL, the Washington Evening 
Star station, at 8:00 FM Monday through Friday. 

I am sure that both Senator Dodd and Dr. Judd would be most 
grateful for your comments and suggestions on their program. 

We, too, would appreciate your comments. 


Respectfully yours 


«i^(3l*0SURE 


At 


Jh. 


John M. Fisher 
President 
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exclusive reporting of all aspects of the Cold War. 
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The Honorable Clyde Av Tolson 

Associate Director . . 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice' 

Constitution Avenue.and Tenth Stree , 

Washington, Dv 0 ; 20530 _ 
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The great majority of our citizens, I believe, want to understand the form and 
fashion of the challenge posed for us by Communism. They seek sound informa¬ 
tion on which they can rely and from which they can draw their own conclusions 
and make their own decisions as to the rightness or wrongness of the paths we 
pursue in the search for a peace which preserves our freedoms." 

President Lyndon B. Johnson 
December 11, 1964 message to National Governors' 
Conference School on Cold War Education 



i General Dwight D. Eisenhower identified the need 

I and set the standards for the American Security 

j Council Washington Report in his message to the 

| American people on the inaugural broadcast of the 

| program. His statement has become the official policy 

| guide for this news series. 
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I believe there is an overpowering need for a regular 
and sustained study of this subject through a series 
of programs such as this. It is vital that the American 
people understand the nature of this struggle-that 
they grasp the magnitude of the threat posed by 
Communism to our free society—that they come to 
know their adversary in all his many and devious 
guises. 

Of course, America is resolved to remain so strong 
morally, economically, and militarily as to over¬ 
whelm any Communist threat or any attempt to use 
force against us. But there is one point I must em¬ 
phasize again: to further their persistently announced 
purpose of dominating the world the Communists 
resort to any strategem and artifice, no matter how 
evil its nature. They use blandishment as well as 
threat, bribery as well as force. In their doctrine, any¬ 
thing is right if it helps to gain their ends. As a 1 
common practice they resort to deceit, lies, false 
accusations and character assassination. 

To defeat these efforts, America cannot use Com¬ 
munist methods. As a free world leader, our nation 
cannot act like criminal Communists. Instead, to 
combat their insidious and dangerous tactics, we 
must first be alert and informed, and then we must 
use truth incessantly and vigorously as our mightiest 
weapon to defeat them. 

AMERICA'S SECRET WEAPON 

Beyond this, I feel we have a secret weapon in 
America which no scientific technology in any totali- 
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tarian country could ever hope to produce. I am 
speaking now of our spiritual values; of our deep 
and abiding faith in the individual created free and 
equal with all others, and in his ability to rise to any 
recognized challenge that may confront us. 

The difficulty is that today we are faced with an 
adversary who obscures that challenge — an enemy 
who seeks to bury us by confusing Americans, by 
tempting us to lose faith in ourselves, by dividing 
us against ourselves in our own house, as well as by 
creating dissension between us and our allies. 

I think the difficulties we are faced with in this pro¬ 
tracted conflict spring largely from the fact that many 
Americans have never fully understood the tragic 
harvest of human suffering Communism has reaped 
around the world, and the methods it uses to under¬ 
mine and weaken our free society. 

No nation has ever been more merciful than America 
toward its enemies, or more generous to the poor 
and downtrodden of the world. Nowhere in history 
has there been anything to compare with the gener¬ 
osity and compassion the American people have for 
decades shown to friend and foe alike. No nation 
has ever sought less for itself. All we ask is a world 
in which all nations can live together in peace. We 
are not out to conquer any country or take over 
anyone else’s country. 

STRENGTH-AND WEAKNESS 

I think this is one of our great strengths. But in the 
fight against Communism it can at times prove to 



Genera! Dwight D. Eisenhower 

be a weakness. Americans assume that all other 
people will be just as fair and honest in their dealings 
with us as we are with them. Usually this is true. But 
the Communists have a completely different set of 
values—they respect nothing but strength. They are 
forever seeking to corrupt new nations. 

I know that on these Washington Report programs 
you and your guest experts will accurately explain 
these processes to the American public. You will 
keep them abreast of Communism’s efforts to spread 
itself day-by-day over the whole earth. You will help 
our people understand what they are faced with in 
this most fateful of all wars. And I know that to 
support the growth and strength of freedom you will 
make sound proposals based on solid fact, not on 
wishful thinking. 

The only real obstacle standing today between Com¬ 
munism and world dictatorship is a strong United 
States, determined to use its strength in freedom’s 
cause. 

If we should lose this struggle, the lights of freedom 
will go out all over the world, to be relighted no one 
knows when. Every American has a responsibility 
to see that this doesn’t happen, and I welcome every 
responsible effort, like these broadcasts, that can* 
help our citizens better to understand their responsi¬ 
bilities in this vital matter. 

I want to wish you (Walter H. Judd) and the Amer¬ 
ican Security Council every success. Your work will 
help keep the lights of freedom burning brightly. 













The Washington Report is a daily news program devoted exclusively to Cold War 
developments. This specialized reporting is particularly heeded now when the Com¬ 
munist Bloc has stepped-up its psychological offensive on a number of fronts. The 

program provides in-depth reporting in a factual, moderate, easy-to-understand style, 

.»■ 

This five-minute news feature is broadcast five days a week. It is available free on an 
exclusive basis to one station in each market. 

CO-EDITORS 

Sharing the microphone as co-editors and commentators are Dr. Walter Judd, one of 
the foremost leaders in the Republican Party and a veteran of 20 years’ service in the 
House of Representatives, and Thomas J. Dodd, Democratic Senator from Connecticut 
most often identified with the liberal wing of his party. Despite differences in domestic 
political philosophy, these two outstanding men are united as implacable foes of Com¬ 
munism. Drawing on their wide experience and knowledge, they cover briefly, but in 
depth, the meaning behind current Cold War events. 

STAFF 

Dr. Judd and Senator Dodd are backed by an outstanding research and editorial staff 
both in Washington and at the American Security Council’s research center in Chicago 
which has the largest private library on national security and Communism in this coun¬ 
try. Several of the senior staff members are shown on the inside back cover. 
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GUESTS 

The Washington Report often features interviews with top representatives of other 
nations, key figures in the news, and broadcasts made at the front lines of the Cold 
War. For example, a recent guest was Juanita Castro, the sister of Cuba’s dictator, who 
fled that island to join exile groups working to overturn the tryanny of Communism. 
First-hand reactions to the fighting in Viet Nam were recorded by Senator Dodd during 
a recent fact-finding mission to the Far East. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower was the first guest on the program. Other guests have 
been such news-makers as top Democratic and Republican senators and congressmen, 
the Dalai Lama, and Dato Ong, Ambassador from Malaysia. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The programs are distributed to stations on records (five programs per record) in 
advance of each week’s schedule. The program content is 3 Va minutes long so that it 
may be locally sponsored as a five-minute program. Or, it may be inserted within 
longer news programs for added dimension and showmanship. 

The Washington Report radio series is made possible by a special public service grant 
from the Schick Stainless Steel Blade Division of the Schick Safety Razor Company. 
Under this grant, the American Security Council Press plans to make the programs 
available until at least September 1966. 
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“The Washington Report of the Air is one of the better ways to help assure fairness in 
our news and information programming. It contributes ably to our variety of view¬ 
points and does it fairly and intelligently.” 

Harold Green, Program Manager 
WMAL (ABC), Washington, D.C. 

“This program is the most authoritative and yet the most interesting and informative 
program of this nature that KFML has ever carried. It will occupy a position of prime 
time in our daily schedule as long as it is available.” 

Arthur L . Robertson, General Manager 
KFML & KFML-FM, Denver, Colorado 

“Washington Report has proven to be a most interesting and provocative program. 
We have aired the program at 5:10 PM dailyforthe past 26 weeks and our current 
sponsor has given us blanket approval for a 52 week renewal. This program fills a 
void that I am certain exists at most radio stations.” 

Morton /. Victorson, Sales Manager 
WCHS (CBS), Charleston, West Virginia 

“The Washington Report was immediately sold out and, since we broadcast the 
program 4 times daily at 4 different newscasts, we reaped abundantly. The response 
has been in the form of letters and telephone calls. It is said that the Report as news 
behind the news is priceless, that its variety makes it always interesting and that its 
factual approach is a credit to sound and rational thought.” 

Michael G. Davis, Manager 
KBGN-AM & FM, Caldwell, Idaho 

“Washington Report is a stimulating program which every news conscious American 
interested in our Country as well as current World problems should hear. We are 
proud to be able to carry it on Radio Station KFQD, and will continue to do so as 
long as there is a program to broadcast to our listeners.” 

Jay Perry, General Manager 
KFQD (CBS), Anchorage, Alaska 

“The program has been well received in Louisiana and we are happy to learn it will 
be continued. Its importance lies in the fact that it points up the dangers of Com¬ 
munist influences in our own country and abroad which are too often glossed over 
or ignored by a large section of the nation’s news media.” 

Fred Hammond, News Director 
WWL (CBS), New Orleans, Louisiana 

“The American Security Council Washington Report has been an audience builder 
for Radio Miami, WGBS. It is a stimulating, thought-provoking, well-produced 
series. I’m happy to hear the series will be continued for another year.” 

Spencer E. Danes, Program Manager 
WGBS (Mutual), Miami, Florida 
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Assisting co-editors Dr. Judd and Senator Dodd 





JOHN M. FISHER.Editor-in-Chief 

Mr. Fisher is President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the American Security Council. He 
is also President of the Institute for American 
Strategy and President of the American 
Research Foundation. He has served as the 
consultant to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Cold War Education of the National 
Governors Conference, member of the Civil 
Defense Advisory Council for Illinois; a 
World War il combat pilot; a special agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. His 
research experience includes organizing and 
heading a national research organization with 
32 branch offices. 


DR. JAMES D. ATKINSON . .International 

Politics Editor 

Dr. Atkinson is Associate Professor of Gov¬ 
ernment at Georgetown University. He was 
Director of the Psychological Warfare course 
conducted for the armed forces by the 
Georgetown Graduate School. He is Presi¬ 
dent of the American Military Institute. He is 
the author of The Edge of War and numerous 
published articles. He has been a consultant 
to the Psychological Strategy Board, the 
Operations Research Office, the Department 
of the Navy and other government agencies. 




DeWITT S. COPP.Managing Editor 

Author and historian DeWitt Copp has writ¬ 
ten numerous books and articles on Com¬ 
munism and international affairs, including: 
Betrayal at the U.N., Communist-Nazi Rela¬ 
tions in World War Two, and Communist 
Exiles—Marx to Present Day. As a prize- 
winning radio and television writer, he has 
also written over 1,000 radio programs and 
has 40film and TV credits for dramatic shows, 
including documentaries for the U.S. Air 
Force and Army. He is a frequent contributor 
to the ASC Washington Report and serves 
as its Managing Editor. 


DR. LEV R. DOBRIANSKY... Economics 

Editor 

Dr. Dobriansky is Professor of Economics 
at Georgetown University; Chairman of the 
National Captive Nations Committee; lecturer 
at Naval War College, National War College, 
Armed Services Staff College and other uni¬ 
versities; author or editor of five books; 
author of over 200 published articles on the 
Soviet Union; author of congressional reso¬ 
lutions on Captive Nations Week and Shev¬ 
chenko Monument. He has received tribute 
in Congress, the Freedoms Foundation award 
and many other honors. 




WILLIAM J. GILL.National Editor 

Award-winning free-lance journalist William 
Gill has over 18 years’ experience in news 
reporting, including assignments for Time, 
Life, Fortune, National Geographic and The 
Saturday Evening Post. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism 
and a former UPI correspondent, his by-line 
has appeared in articles ranging from eco¬ 
nomics and education to civil defense and 
foreign affairs. He is National Editor of the 
ASC Washington Report and a recognized 
expert in the fields of international security 
and disarmament. 



JOHN F. LEWIS.Associate Editor 

Washington Producer 
John Lewis began his career as a newsman 
22 years ago with the Associated Press cov¬ 
ering government and politics. Subsequently 
an editor and publisher of several weekly 
newspapers, he later entered broadcasting as 
an analyst of political and economic affairs, 
He became Radio-TV News Director for one 
of the nation's leading stations and also 
served as communications media consultant 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
For many years he was an independent pro¬ 
ducer of educational and public affairs pro¬ 
grams for both radio and television. 


WILLIAM K. LAMBIE, JR..Research 

Director 

Mr. Lambie heads the American Security 
Council’s Library and Research Center. He 
is a graduate of the Vanderbilt University of 
Law and a member of the Tennessee bar. 
Mr. Lambie is a former special agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. He served 
in the U. S. Navy during World War II. In 
the four years he has been Research Director, 
the American Security Council’s research 
staff has handled more than 60,000 research 
requests from ASC.member companies, the 
press and government agencies plus con¬ 
ducting research for the ASC Washington 
Report and other ASC publications. 

EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER ...Senior News 

Editor 

Mr. Mowrer is a nationally syndicated col¬ 
umnist and appears in papers like the New 
York Daily News. A Pulitzer Prize winner 
Mr. Mowrer was the Chicago Daily News 
chief foreign correspondent for twenty years. 
He predicted in 1922 that Mussolini meant 
war; in 1933 that Hitler meant war and in 1936 
that the Japanese meant war. He watched 
the first skirmishes of the Spanish Civil War 
and covered Europe, China, North Africa 
and the Middle East. He has written ten books 
in the field of political science, the most 
recent of which is An End to Make Believe. 





LEE R. PENNINGTON .. . .Internal Security 

Editor 

Mr. Pennington is Chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the American Security Council. 
He is a retired inspector of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. He has also served as 
Director of the National Americanism Com¬ 
mission of the American Legion. With his 
extensive background in national security 
matters and his long service in Washington, 
Mr. Pennington plays a key role in gathering 
facts for the ASC’s Washington Report. 


DR. STEFAN T. POSSONY.Military 

Affairs Editor 

A leading political and military scientist, Dr. 
Possony is a memberVf the ASC’s National 
Strategy Committee. He is Director of Inter¬ 
national Studies Program, Hoover Institu¬ 
tion, Stanford University. Dr, Possony's 
broad background includes services as a 
psychological warfare specialist for the 
French Foreign Office and later for the Office 
of Naval Intelligence; as a special advisor 
to the U. S. Air Force; and Professor of 
International Politics, Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity. He lectures widely on international 
affairs, strategy and Communism. He has 
published many books and articles. 
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Mr. John W Fisher 

f resident 

merican Security Council 
123 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60666 

Dear Mr. Fisher: 


AUTOMATION CONTAINED 

S ISEQEfymJK 


Associate Director Clyde A. Tolson and 
I have received your letters of August 23rd, with enclosures, 
and want to thank you for bringing this material to our 
attention. 

While I indeed would like to be of service to 
you, as you may know, it is contrary to my long-standing 
policy to comment on literature or programs not prepared 
by personnel of this Bureau. Therefore, I am certain you 
will understand why we cannot comment as you have suggested. 

I have, however, been emphasizing to those 
citizens who communicate with me that the problems facing 
many of our communities are those which should be met by 
legally constituted authorities with the steadfast cooperation 
of every loyal citizen. This is not the time for vigilante action 
or for inaction. We must unite as a people, we must understand 
our basic American heritage under law, and we must face the 
issues confronting as with deliberation, quiet courage, and 
knowledge. / 




ly yours, 
ar Hoover 
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1 - Chicago - Enclosure 


NOTE: /Mr. Fisher is a former Special Agent who is on the Special 

Correspondents' List.-' Dr: Walter H .Judd.)Jormer Congressman, 

corresponded favorably with the Bureau in uie past; however, he has 

been critical of the Director and our relations are estranged with him. Only 
a (mjw-pfiMr. Hoover's letter is being sent to Chicago inasmuch as they are 
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AMERICAN?" SECURITY COUI 

! 

Executive Offices and Research Center: 123 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illii 
Washington Bureau: 1101 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINEl, u . t 2 , 

HERO,IB UNCLASSIFIED ® /, 

^UJUMS^iriiJ/MJcLLr’ * 


MrltU /. 

over 


Mr. Tolson_ 

Mr. Belmont _ 

Mr^Mohr_ 

MiMfeLoaoh 
MrVCasjjSr — 

Mr. Callahan 

Mr. Conrad_ 

Mr. Felt- 

Mr. Gale- 

Mr. Rosen — 
Mr. Sullivan _ 

Mr. Tavel_ 

Mr. Trotter _ 
Tele. Room- 
Miss Holmes 
Miss Gandy _ 


The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 

Constitution Avenue and Tenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20530 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 


As General Eisenhower points out in the enclosed brochure, Com¬ 
munism "seeks to bury us by . . . dividing us against ourselves 
in our own house." 

For this reason, responsible Americans must put aside domestic 
political considerations and cooperate on national security 
matters. 

Senator Thomas J,.-Dodd and-Dr.-Walter H.- Judd are providing- 

an outstanding example of such bi-partisan cooperation by 
serving as co-editors of the "American Security Council Wash¬ 
ington Report" radio program. 

As one prerequisite for this kind of cooperation, neither the 
program nor the Americain Security Council has ever reported on 
or taken positions on domestic political issues. 

You may hear their program on WMAL, the Washington Evening 
Star station, at 8:00 PM Monday through Friday. 

I am sure that both Senator Dodd and Dr. Judd would he most 
grateful for your comments and suggestions on their program. 

We, too, would appreciate your comments. 


Respectfully yours 
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President 
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Mr. Herbert J. Frank 
President 

The Aerosonic Corporation 
Post Office Box 569 
Clearwater, Florida 33517 


Dear 
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December 16, 1965 
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Tour letter of December 9th has been received. 


hi response to your inquiry, this Bureau has 
never investigated the American Security Council. 

Sincerely yours, 
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John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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NOTE: Bufiles reflect the America n Security Council is an organization 
financed and operated by private industry as a national research and 
information center on subversive activities for the use of its members. 
Data developed is furnished to individuals and organizations deemed 
appropriate to receive such information for a fee. Former Special 
Agents of the FBI are high officials of this Council. Correspondent 
communicated with the Director to inquire if the age of a letter written 
in pencil could be scientifically determined. Our reply of 8-7-62 was 
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Mr. Herbert J. Frank 



written on black letterhead stationery. During 1958 Frank spoke 
before the Grandview Terrace Association in Clearwater, Florida.. 
The substance of his re marks was furnished the Bureau by one 

| of that city, and the Bureau is aware of 
comments made by Frank ridiculing the Government and the Bureau. 
In view of this, the above reply on black letterhead stationery appears 
appropriate, and correspondent is not being addressed as honorable. 
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5933 W.SLAUSON AVE. ■ CULVER CITY, CALI F. 9 0232 
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P. J, FRAWLEY, JR. 
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January 10, i 960 
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Mr. F. E. Carnie, Sr. 

Partner 

Fred E. Carnie ana Son Company 
2012 K Street 

Sacramento, California 95 814 
Dear Mr. Carnie; } 


Fred E. Carnie & Son 
2012 K. Street 

^i|.craiTient 9 , Cal i f ornia 
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As businessmen, we have both supported different organizations fighting 
Communism. These fine organizations have tried hard, but the Communists 

are not deterred by the efforts of these small groups. _.,-7 

, / 

; '•’* x . 

We need at least one anti-Communist organization bj-g enough to get 
results. This can be done easily if we all support the same association 
-- ppp v)bi-oh baa alr ead y demonstrated its vitalit y.___ 


On this basis we ask you to join us in th Qmer^ca^Se^ '. ^ 

It was organized by business as the reasonable and responsible way to J 1 
fill this need. With over 3500 member companies it is already the I j 

largest organization of its type. Its radio program — featuring top M 

[Republican Walter H. Judd and top Democratic Senator Thomas J. Doda — Si 
|is already the largest daily radio program in the country. It has met (/ 
jthe market test. 

The enclosed new brochure describes the American Security Council. 

Membership dues are nominal and should not dislocate your budget. 

Please complete the enclosed membership form now and return it to me.^^ 
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Chairman of the Board 
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Honorable F. E. Carole 
Presid ent 

Fred E«, Car ale and.Son 
2012 K Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 


Dear Mr. 
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On January 18th I received the letter of January 10th 
addressed to you by Honorable Patrick J. Frawley which yon sent 
along with the material concerning the American Security Council. 

With respect to your inquiry, the FBI has never 
investigated this group. Z thought you might like to know, however, 
that we have enjoyed favorable relations with it 

Enclosed is the literature you forwarded. 


Sincerely yours, 

y&gliifHbflvs 


JAN 211966 
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NOTE: Mr. Carnie is not identifiable in Bufiles. Mr. Frawley is on the 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin mailing list. He met the Director on 1-3-65 
and discussed various points of interest about communism. Mr. Frawley 
is known personally to Assistant to the Director DeLoach. * The American 
Security Council has not been investigated by the Bureau. It is self- 
described as an organization financed and operated by private;:industry as 
a National Research and Information Center on subversive activities. They 
have publicly announced that there are several former Special Agents of the 
FBI within their organization. In view of this data, it is felt the above reply 
is appropriate, pj/ DTP:rss (4) a 

ft y ^ type unit[=1 . j" J 
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date: March 14, 1966 
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SENATOR TOM DODD 
ALLEGATIONS OF IRREGULARITIES 
APPEARING IN THE PEARSON COLUMN 


1 - Mr, DeLoach • ttW-- 

1 - » Tele. Room 

- Mr, Rosen _ 

1 - Mr. Malley G “ dv 

■ 1Mr. Walters I a'tWt l l 

1 - Mr. Frankenfield 

ALL INFOpATIONCgNT^flTTW 

HER£IN^Ui^A.^,pA^TT>^ 

advise fee Bureau thW^^T**'-' 

Sio broadcast over WMkh (N 

a former doctor-missionary, To 

Amerjgan Security Council \ 

which is financed by \$1 


Lee Pennington stopped by to advise me Bureau Vcmt * * 
Tom Dodd is a co-chairman of a daily radio broadcast over WIVmL 
which he and former Congressman Judd, .a former doctor-missionary, 
sponsor. This program is backed by thtHjmerjqan Security Council 
as a public service educational program, which is financed by 
Schick Razor Company, dealing with current relations, primarily 
foreign relations. - 

. The American Security Council is particularly concerned 
with this program in view of the recent articles which have appeared 
in the Washington Merry Go Round; namely, Drew Pearson and Jack 
Anderson's column. 

_ Penningto n states that he has learned that and 

! | ~ \ both of whom formerly were employed by Tom 

I Dodd, have been fired because of their relations with one another. 

| It is alleged that Senator Dodd put locks on his doors after he fired 
| Boyd, It appears that Dave Martin has furnished certain information 
5 to Dewitt (Pete) Copp concerning the alleged theft of material from 
■ Dodd’s office. In this regard, one Michael O' Hare (phonetic), Jack 
Anderson, and| Allegedly used Dodd's copying machine for the 
purpose of copying at least 1, 000 sheets of Tom Dodd's records. It 
I is alleged that Michael O'Hare was a former employee of Tom Dodd. 
iHe allegedly allowed Anderson and Boyd to enter Dodd's offices. 
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Pete Copp is Managing Editor of the American Security 
i Council Press and in this connection writes a good many of 2 th^A^>2'l 1966 
broadcasts which are subsequently transcribed and then dis&eminated\ ' 
through WMAL over various associated stations throughout the country?"^ 
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Memorandum to Mr, DeLoach 
SENATOR TOM DODD 


It is because of this relationship that Dodd has with the 
radio program.that the American Security Council is greatly 
concerned. They feel that this publicity will reflect unfavorably 
on the program. 

The above information was furnished to the Bureau for 
the Director’s information. Information we previously obtained indicates 
the records stolen from Dodd s s bffice were copied in Irving Davidson’s 
office by a female employee of Davidson’s, who is supposed to be in 
Dallas, Texas. The balance of the material concerning Dodd is not new. 
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NOT RE HORDED 
184 APB 8 1966 


In the original of a memorandum captioned and dated as above, the Congressional 
Record for 6’ & ' was reviewed and pertinent items were 

marked for the Director's attention. This form has been prepared in order that 
portions of a copy of the original memorandum may be clipped, mounted, and placed 
in ittPJ0S°8FWtS Bureau case or subject matter files. 
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Washington, July 18, 1966 




FORGET THE CAPTIVE NATIONS? 


"Especially disgusting is the villainous demagogy of the imperialistic 
chieftains of the United States. Each year they organize the so-called 
Captive Nations Week, hypocritically pretending to be defenders of 
nations that have escaped from their yoke. These international gendarmes, 
stranglers of freedom and independence, would like again to enslave the 
free nations of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. But this will never happen!" 

These are the words of Mikhail Suslov in reference to the 1965 Captive Nations 
Week observance, uttered on July 17, 1965 in Lithuania with reference to all captive 
nations. 


Who is Suslov? He is the secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party and a member of its ruling Presidium. He has weathered all political 
storms in the Soviet Union and he has served in the highest echelon under Stalin, 
Malenkov and Khrushchev and now serves under Brezhnev and Kosygin. In short, 

Suslov has been the chief thinker and ideologist under successive totalitarian regimes 
in colonialist Moscow. He knows the psycho-political significance of Captive Nations 
Week, even if some of our leaders and many of our citizens have given it scant attention. 


Suslov was not alone in his denunciation of the Week. He merely voiced again 
the_fear_ and. concern of Moscow, which-Khrushchev-first enunciated-in-1959 .on the— 
occasion of Vice President Richard Nixon’s trip to Russia. Mr. Nixon, in his book 
Six Crises , stated, "The Captive Nations Resolution was the major Soviet irritant 
throughout my tour." 

As in every previous year, a whole chorus of Red denunciations rose in connec¬ 
tion with last year's observance. Here are two selected ones which were generally 
overlooked outside the Soviet bloc. //VW 1 ' 




"They are beating the drums again across the sea, filling columns in CORD 
newspapers and delivering long hypocritical speeches. For th^um^llfeeSklh196 
time the governing circles of the United States are holding the so-ca lled 
'Captive Nations Week'. And the machine of propaganda is deafening 



Editor's Note: Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky is the man who conceived the idea of Captive 
Nations Week. He is a Professor of Economics at Georgetown University, Washingto 
D. C. and is Economics Editor of the American Security Council Washington Repor 
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the citizens witlRhe ’atrocious* inventions aboutnhe fate of nations 

r J ’ « 4 r 

who are ’suffering under the yoke of the Kremlin regime. ,M ( Radyanska 
Ukraina, July 25, 1965). 

By contrast, in a Polish blast, the writer sought to downplay the observance. 


"An annual, pitiful undertaking. One could treat it as a joke . . .. if 
it were not for the fact that Captive Nations Week, an annual under- 
taking organized by men who have long since lost contact with their 

i * 

nations, is supported by the U. S. Congress and by a proclamation 
of the President of the U. S. " ( Trybuna Ludu, July 27, 1965). 

Skilled in timing their propaganda, the Russians seized upon the 1965 Week as 
an occasion for sentencing Gerald Brooke, a 28 year old British teacher to five years 
of hard labor for propagating anti-Soviet literature. This was to be a warning to 
anti-Communist groups of what to expect. 


j-WAAA Vii.J - * ■ ■ ' J , ■ ' V. . - - v. --, ^ 

Why the Sensitive Reaction? 

Americans who are unfamiliar with these and similar accounts invariably ask, 
"Why the sensitive reaction?" The answer is simple. From the very start. Captive 
Nations Week has been a thorn in the side of Communist psycho-political strategy 
toward us and the industrial West. A cardinal objective of Moscow's deceptive policy 
of "peaceful coexistence" has been to establish our politico-moral acceptance of the 
Soviet Empire. The Soviet Russians and their collaborators insist that if we really 
want to coexist peacefully, we must forget about any captive nations. Moscow and 
its associated Communist regimes even demand that in order to achieve a real lessen¬ 
ing of tensions - thus giving them a necessary breather for their consolidation efforts - 
we must show our good faith by forgetting the whole history of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and Communist conquests since 1918. 


The Captive Nations Week resolution, passed by the U. S. Congress in 1959 and 
now Public Law 86-90, counteracts all this deception. By stressing the very essen¬ 
tials that Moscow and the Red Syndicate would have us forget, both the law and the 
annual Week stand as a major obstacle to the Red psycho-political design. More¬ 
over, the two are a source of grave apprehension to the cold warriors of Moscow 
and other Communist capitals because they persistently point to one of the Soviets'~~ 
most exposed areas of vulnerability. 


The Captive Nations Week has great educational value. Its observance clearly 
outlines the perfidy, deception, and long-run dangers of Moscow's "peaceful coexist¬ 
ence" strategy. This strategy has four dimensions: 1) to lull the West into a state 
of confusion, friction, and demoralization, 2) with this advantage of a breather, to 
consolidate the Communist empire through necessary economic changes, the elimi¬ 
nation of all remaining resistance, the suppression of patriotic "bourgeois nationalism, 
and the strict maintenance of totalitarian power in the various Communist Parties 
within the Soviet orbit, 3) to pursue "wars of liberation" in the underdeveloped areas 
of the Free World, and 4) to strive to attain a scientific breakthrough in military 
—/ and space technology that would facilitate a political blackmail of the West into sur- 
"^^p render. 
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The existance of U. S. nuclear arms does not deter a Kosygin, visiting Egypt, 
from harshly maligning Americans as "Hitlerites" and "imperialists"; nor does it 
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frighten a Brezhnev from greeting the Tri-Continental Havana Conference, held last 
January in these words: I! Today, Havana attracts the attention of all fighters against 
the forces of imperialist aggression and colonialism and for the national and social 
liberation of peoples . . . The U. S. imperialists are challenging all progressive 
forces.” Repeated often enough without adequate challenge, all these blatant untruths 
will doubtless poison the minds of millions. Yet there are many in our country, in 
high places and low, who resist speaking the truth openly about the captive nations, 
particularly those in the U. S. S. R. itself. 


The Truths and the Growing Week 

Fortunately, since 1959, the nation-wide observance of Captive Nations Week 
has steadily grown, and the basic truths about Soviet Russian imperialism, genocide 
and colonialist exploitation in the U. S. S. R,, as well as the oppression of all the . 
captive peoples_by their totalitarian governments,- are reaching-more^and-mor-e— 
Americans. Although the White House unfortunately has played down the Week in re¬ 
cent years, our Governors, Mayors and citizens have broadened the annual observance. 

By 1965, half of our States issued official proclamations, and practically every 
major city did likewise. Over one-third of the House of Representatives and close 
to one-third of the U. S. Senate have become members of the National Captive Nations 
Committee, which guides the annual observance. Local Captive Nations committees 
have sprung up in every section of the country. The Week is now observed overseas 
in the Republic of China, West Germany, Turkey, Sweden and Australia. 

This year, the third week of July marks the eighth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week. During this week Americans will again raise their voices to honor 
the enslaved half of the world. They will emphasize again the things that must be done 
if the long list of captive nations - from Cuba to Hungary to Ukraine to North Vietnam - 
is not to be extended and if our sins of omission today are not to result in unnecessary 
sacrifices of American life and treasure tomorrow. 


Building Bridges of Understanding 

. -~_One_ofJ;he, chief themeS-_.of J;he_ 1966 Week is_tke_building of bridges of understand- 
ing with the captive nations - the people themselves, rather than with the illegitimate 
regimes that hold them in bondage and politico-economic slavery. The bridge of 
understanding can only be one link in the mutual struggle for freedom - their freedom 
regained and ours preserved. To believe that by arriving at ’Understandings” with 
the Communist rulers we shall be furthering the freedom of the captive nations is 
not only an illusion but also an affront to common political sense. In addition, our 
wishful thinking about the early end of the Cold War - in itself a striking achievement 
of Moscow ! s ’’peaceful coexistence” policy - has blinded us to the realities of the 
Red Empire and has exposed us to further illusions about ’’mellowed Communists in 
Moscow and Warsaw”, ’’independent Communists in Bucharest and Belgrade”, and 
”the growing nationalism among satellite Communist regimes”. On the contrary, 
a little exercise of logic itself would demonstrate that the power center of the Red 
Empire is the Soviet Union and all other parts, even including Red China, depend for. 
their ultimate survival upon this center. Moreover, if more of our people took the 
trouble to read the U. S. Senate study on The Soviet Empire (U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1965) they would find these illusions shattered as the story of current 




Russian genocide. 
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The crucial fact is that our people are not being told the full truth about people 
of the captive nations and their plight in the totalitarian Red states. Unpardonable 
ignorance, a morally irresponsible indifference, and restraining fears are frequently 
the ingredients of omission that in the long run exact a disproportionate cost. On 
May 26, 1966, President Johnson unequivocally stated, "The United States cannot 
condone the perpetuation of racial or political injustice anywhere in the world." 
Nowhere in this world is such injustice greater and more ruinous than in the Red 
Empire of captive nations. 


Those of us who have been active in Captive Nations Week have opposed measures 
which tend to perpetuate the control of Communist regimes over the Captive Nations. 
Such measures would include the liberalization of trade with Eastern Europe, the 
promulgation of the U. S. -U. S. S. R. Consular Treaty and proposals to admit Red 
China to the U. N. The 1966 Captive Nations Week is an appropriate time to stress 
our support of positive measures concentrating on the freedom of the captive nations. 
Among them, we might include the support of public and private "Freedom Academies", 
creation of a special Congressional Committee on the Captive Nations and the focusing 
of world attention on Sino-Soviet imperio-colonialism. We will further the cause of 
world freedom by never forgetting all the Captive Nations - those in the Soviet Union, 
in Central Europe, in Asia and Cuba. 
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SIMULTANEOUS WAR: 

___ __ JThe^Strat.egy of_thg Tricontinentai-C.o.nfer-ence: 

We must give the Communists credit, for one thing: they think big. Even though 
they had suffered a major defeat in Indonesia, and even though their chances for victory 
in Viet Nam were fading rapidly, the Communists nevertheless went ahead with the 
creation of the Afro-Asian-Latin American Peoples 1 Solidarity Organization - a per¬ 
manent mechanism whose principal mission is to incite, support and coordinate simul-. 
taneous "wars of national liberation" on three continents. Furthermore, they established 
it in Havana, Cuba, . directly under the nose of the United States, - 

This step was taken during the first two weeks of January of this year; More than 
500 delegates from some 83 national Communist organizations in Africa, Asia,, and Latin 
America assembled for th'e "First Tricohtinental Conference."* However, in the seven 
months that have since elapsed, the Conference has been virtually forgotten by the Ameri¬ 
can people. Headlines and public attention have shifted to other trouble spots. But the 
work of the permanent bodies established by the Conference goes on quietly and in deadly 
earnest. / ' 


Clearly, Latin America is going to be the testing ground for the new Communist / 
s trate gy of "simulta neo us war , " The Afro - As ian- La tin American Peoples 1 Solidarity 
Organization, established by the - T ri c o nt ihe rital C o nf ere nee, se t lapTirT iis tur n~ a ~ P eTmanent "' 
Executive Secretariat , Also located in Havana, the Secretariat is the full-time general 
headquarters for the control and coordination of violence and terror throughout the under¬ 
developed areas of three continents. It is composed of a Secretary General (Captain 
Osmany Cienfuegoes, the present Cuban minister of Construction) and twelve secretaries, 
four from each continent. f&Q) 

The Secretariat is to supervise the Committee on Assistance and Aid to Movements 
for National Liberation and Struggle Against Colonialism and Neocolonialism, which has 
as its mission M to promote, increase, and coordinate effecti ve solidarity with national 
liberation movements. M NOT RECORDED 
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According to the resolutions passed during the main Conference in January, . Colombia 


EReaders were alerted to the importance of this Communist-sponsored ConferenJ 
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Venezuela, Peru, Guatemala, Panama, and Ecuador appear to be in the forefront for 
Communist exploitation. The revolutionary movements of these countries (and others 
not specifically named) are instructed to "take prompt steps to make a joint study of 
this military situation ..." 

Latin America itself is covered by the establishment of the Latin American Solidarity 
Organization .; . This body/is made up of 27 Latin American and Caribbean "delegations" 
to the Tricontinental Conference. It met immediately after the Conference to review the 
problems of "revolutionary tactics and strategy." It, too, selected Havana as its per¬ 
manent headquarters. 

As its first order of business, it appointed an Organizing Committee made up of 
nationals of nine Latin American countries: Brazil, Cuba, Colombia, Guyana, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. This Committee has a twofold mission: to 
"orient and~ guidemational'~Goinmunist~organizations^so“that they-may-more effectively - - 
wage "simultaneous war" throughout the southern hemisphere; and also the immediate 
task of organizing the "First Latin Aunerican Peoples* Solidarity Conference," to be 
held sometime in 1967. 


Comment of the Experts 

/ 

The continuing threat posed by these developments has prompted two independent 
groups of technical experts on counter-intelligence and subversion to issue renewed warn¬ 
ings in the form of special reports. 

One of these is the Latin American body known as the Special Consultative Committee 
on Security. It was established by the Organization of American States at the Puenta del 
Esta meeting in 1962, and is made up of "seven experts in the field of security who are 
nationals of member states of the OAS. " Their report on the Tricontinental Conference 
was published on April 2, 1966, and was signed by representatives from Brazil, El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Uruguay and the U. S. (The other two members were absent at 
the time.) 

The second group was the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
appointed specifically "to investigate the administration of the Internal Security Act and 
other security laws." It published a special "staff study" on the Tricontinental Confer¬ 
ence on June 7, 1966, which quoted heavily from and fully endorsed the earlier Special 
Consultative Committee's report. 


Warning that "while the democracies rest, the Communists work, " the Latin Ameri¬ 
can experts wrote: 



A / 

"It is necessary to understand that at the present moment we are at war. But 
we are not engaged in a classical war of the historical kind: that is, a war in 
which the opposing forces struggle to take objectives that have a material form . . . 
The war we face today . . . takes as its direct objective man as an individual . . . 
If we do not convince ourselves that we are at war and that therefore we are 
combatants, we shall succumb." 

4 , 

The security experts of the Special Consultative Committee of the ,OAS also found 
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it necessary and appropriate to repeat some advice they had given the OAS in their report 
of May 7, 1965. This statement read as follows: ' 


"It is essential that democratic men, particularly those who are responsible 
for the destinies of their peoples, become convinced that it is not 1 anti-demo¬ 
cratic 1 to adopt the measures that are required in order to defend their prin¬ 
ciples and achievements against the action of Communism. Furthermore, they 
should be convinced that one cannot be complacent toward Communism nor fail 
to make every possible effort to cope with the threat posed by its unceasing 
revolutionary war, inasmuch as only in this way will democracy truly defend 
.*-■> itself. , 

n Much remains to be done in the Americas in order to solve the difficult economic, 
social and political problems, but it is the professional Communists who do not 

-desire-solutions-to-these-problems.—Therefore,-^as-a-basic-measure~of-self.-— 

defense, the Communist problem must be eradicated in order to carry out the 
reforms demanded by the peoples of the Americas. 11 


Cuba - The Center of the Octopus 


While the organizational structure is extremely important, representing as it does 
the brain and the nervous system which directs the Communists 1 "simultaneous war, 11 
it is the trained revolutionary cadre who constitute the fighting muscle. Here the geo¬ 
graphic importance of Cuba, as the "secure base" or "rear area" from which subversive 
operations are launched into all parts of Latin America, assumes a special significance. 
Reiterating a conclusion published in its December 11, 1964 report, the OAS Special 
Consultative Committee states that "so long as the regime prevailing in Cuba persists, 
the immediate Communist threat to the Americas will continue." 

As pointed out in the Senate Subcommittee's staff report, Cuba's role in the Com¬ 
munists' offensive into our southern hemisphere goes back to July, ,1960, when Raul 
Castro and his wife hosted a "Preparatory Conference of Latin American Youth." This, 
.conference turn ed o u t to be merely a "cover" for the first mass effort to recruit teen- 
agers from 17 South American countries for guerrilla training. Arriving in Cuba just " 
prior to the meeting were two experienced Spanish Communist guerrilla experts. General 
Enrique Lister and Colonel Alberto Bayo. These two professionals established the first 
of the steadily growing complex of guerrilla training camps in Cuba. 

Among the first of these was the one under the command of Colonel Bayo at the 
Boca Ciega School in the resort town of Tarara, not far to the east of Havana. There 
in mid-1960, the initial group of 19 young Latin American students began their rigorous 
training program. Meanwhile, General Lister was building an extensive network of 
guerrilla warfare schools in Min^s del Frio, Oriente Province. By early 1963, the 
number of these camps had reached 10; by 1 : 966, there was a total of 43, all actively en¬ 
gaged in turning out young, tough, thoroughly indoctrinated Communist cadre for 
''national liberation wars. " 

' ' ' • 


Communist Persistence * 

The Communists call on every revolutionary to make a revolution; to carry the 

' • ' ‘ ■ \ 


battle into its most violent foURs, including armed conflict; to wage the struggle 
unto the death. , / 


These facts underline the steady growth of a permanent command and control struc¬ 
ture for tricontinental armed uprisings, backed up by an expanding training base which is 
producing increasing numbers of professional Communist cadre to lead the announced ' 
campaign of "simultaneous wars." 


Despite recent setbacks,in the guerrilla uprisings in Peru, Venezuela and Colombia, 
and of the earlier U. S. military intervention and of the 

subsequent Inter-rVkmericah Peace Force deployments in the Dominican Repiiblic, -the 
Soviet Union still considers its subversive base in Cuba-worth the price of a subsidy-of over 
a million dollars a day. (A new trade agreement signed in February, 1966, will increase 
the exchange of products between the U. S. S.R. and Cuba from $747 to $914 million, 22% 
more than last year.) 

_At the same time, the U. S. private investment in Latin America is nearing $12 

billion". President Johnson has stated that the U. S. intends to continue the Alliance for 
Progress economic assistance programs (which come to approximately $1 billion annu¬ 
ally) on into the next decade. 

The magnitude of these commitments underlines the fact that both sides know that they 
are playing for high stakes and for keeps. The fight for freedom in Latin America is far 
from over. It is just beginning. President Johnson in his White House statement of May 2, 
1965, made the U. S. position clear: "The American nations cannot, rnust not* and will not ' 
permit the establishment of another Communist government in the Western Hemisphere." 


EDWIN F. BLACK 

BRIGADIER GENERAL, U. S.-ARMY 


Editor's Note: General Black, who has served two tours in Vietnam, is presently serving 
as Director, Western Hemisphere Region, Office of the Secretary of Defense (Inter¬ 
national Security Affairs). ■ 
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TOURISM TO THE SOVIET UNION 


The Risk 
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In March of this year, the State Department issued a four-page warning to American citi¬ 
zens planning to visit the Soviet Union during the coming tourist season. The release was en¬ 
titled "Travel to the Soviet Union” and following a list of Do’s and Don’t’s, it stated: "There 
is some basis for surmising that the Soviet authorities’ treatment of Americans accused of vio¬ 
lating their laws and regulations is harsher in periods of strained bilateral relations than would 
normally be the case. There have been indications of Soviet interest in exchanging imprisoned 
American tourists for Soviet citizens convicted of espionage in the United States. Also, the gov¬ 
ernment-controlled press in the U.S.S.R., reflecting the Soviet desire to permit only controlled 
contacts between Soviet citizens and visiting Americans, has recently carried stories apparently 
designed to be public warnings that many tourists and other visitors from the United States are 
collecting intelligence information.” 

A year prior to this most recent warning, the State Department had issued a similar docu¬ 
ment built on the same three premises—strained relations, exchange of arrested citizens and es¬ 
pionage. All three were valid then and are now, and the only question might be—When in the 
past twenty years have relations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. not been strained? Perhaps 
the answer is one of degree, but looking at the last five years starting with the Cuban missile 
crisis it is possible to examine _a number of specific cases and ^thereby in-one fashion measure 
the degree of "strained bilateral relations.” 

In 1963, Professor Frederick C. Barghoorn of Yale, taking part in the Cultural Exchange 
Program, was framed by the Soviets on espionage charges. In 1964, Peter Landerman, a tour¬ 
ist, was sentenced to three years in a labor camp following a traffic accident in which a Russian 
/ w # as killed. In 1965, there was the Newcomb Mott case (WR 65-50, 66-19) which ended in 
^A^tt’s unexplained death while in Soviet hands. Similarly, in 1966, there was the case of 
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' VFho^as C. Dawson, Peace Corps member, who inadvertently crossed the Iranian-Soviet fron- 
^ tier and was jailed. Shortly thereafter, ex-army Lieutenants Craddock M. Gilmour, Jr. and Buel 
Ray Wortham, Jr. were arrested at the Soviet-Finnish border. They were charged with exchang¬ 
ing money on the black market and stealing a souvenir while tourists in the Soviet Union. 
Wortham recently claimed he and his friend Gilmour had been framed by the KGB, The 
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Soviet Committee on State Security, and, as in the Mott case, the purpose of the exercise was 
to exchange them for convicted Soviet spy Igor A. Ivanov. Since Ivanov's conviction in Decem¬ 
ber, 1964, he has been free on $100,000 bail pending the appeal of his 20-year sentence. He is 
the only Soviet citizen in the United States so charged and his KGB superiors are anxious to 
bring him home. Finally, in November, 1966, there was the Soviet-Czech kidnapping of Amer¬ 
ican citizen Vladimir Kazan-Komarek. 

In all of these cases, with the exception of Newcomb Mott, the arrested individuals came 
home again safely after having suffered varying degrees of economic blackmail, hardship and 
mental torture. Each case offers its own validity to the State Department's comprehensive warn¬ 
ing and each received considerable attention in the U.S. press, as well as airing on radio and TV. 

However, since 1964, when the Consular Convention was signed between the U.S., and 
the U.S.S.R.j there have been approximately twenty other incidents in^ which American tourists 
have been detained by the KGB. They are unreported cases because those detained were held 
only briefly. In most instances the victim was totally innocent of any wrong doing or had mis¬ 
takenly broken a Soviet regulation. 

Last year, despite the State Department's warning, which came as a direct result of the vi¬ 
cious death of Newcomb Mott, it is estimated that at least 24,000 Americans visited the Soviet 
Union. This year, according to the Soviets, the number is expected to double. 

One might argue that of all the American tourists who have visited the Soviet Union since 
1963, only an infinitesimal number have run afoul of the KGB in either a minor or a major 
way and that recent Senate ratification of the Consular Treaty will offer a greater measure of 
protection to the traveler in the future. This may be true, but as the State Department has 
pointed out, any American tourist is vulnerable during periods of "strained bilateral relations.” 
Such vulnerability has nothing to do with Soviet legality, nor does ratification of the Consular 
Treaty protect the victim from reaping any harsh effect of Kremlin policy. 

Further, all Intourist guides who squire American tourists around Soviet cities are KGB- 
connected. Some are actual agents of the secret police. All are required to report to their su¬ 
periors on the statements and behavior of their U.S. charges. 

" * - ' r t = * - ■’ - t ■- . . a. ^ . . - * * ' ' * 
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The Sponsors 

One organization in the forefront of encouraging U.S. travel to the Soviet Union is _the 
Citizen Exchange Corps. It was formerly known as Peace Hostage Exchange Foundation, Inc., 
the name and original idea being taken from the medieval practice of exchanging hostages be¬ 
tween countries in order to insure peace. CEC is located just off Fifth Avenue at 10 West 46th 
Street in New York City. Last year, it arranged three summer tours to the Soviet Union for ap¬ 
proximately 500 Americans. It hopes to do better this year on the same basis, each tour lasting 
three weeks. 

CEC explains its "raison d'etre” in these words: "Founded in 1962 as a non-profit, non¬ 
political foundation, the Citizen Exchange Corps was organized to help ease international ten¬ 
sions in accordance with Public Law 87-256, the Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange Act 
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(Sept. 21, 1961). The founders of CEC set as goals a vast expansion of citizen exchanges be¬ 
tween Communist and non-Communist nations with first emphasis on the most critical areas 
legally open to American citizens. Thus, our first concentration on exchange with the U.S.S.R. 

"CEC sends groups of Americans of all ages, backgrounds, and occupations on three week 
study exchange programs. CEC exchange participants visit Moscow, Leningrad and a third city. 
During the entire time—whether in the city or on the Volga—CECers spend three mornings per 
week participating in the CEC Field Institute Program featuring Soviet and American experts 
from leading universities with lectures on Soviet education, art, economics, history, music, city 
planning, etc.” 

A spokesman for the organization told this reporter that CEC is "non-profit and apolitical 
with no ties to any foreign government and no stand on any issues.” Because of "private dona¬ 
tions,” CEC is able to offer its package tours at somewhat less-than the normal-price—-— 

Again according to a CEC spokesman, since the idea is a reciprocal one, the organization 
played host to 150 Russians who visited the United States in 1966. However, according to U-S. 
Immigration authorities the total number of Soviet citizens who have visited the United States 
in the past five years, outside of those who came as performers under the Cultural Exchange pro¬ 
gram, was 1,509. Of this number, most were able to come because American dollars paid the way. 

CEC also maintains it is the only such organization that has a joint American-Soviet faculty 
for its lectures, but there are other groups and organizations like it which offer similar visits 
to the U.S.S.R. For example, this summer American University in Washington, D.C. is sponsor¬ 
ing a six-week tour of four Soviet cities for a 25-member group. Those students who elect to 
go will receive six semester credits toward their undergraduate degree. 

On the surface, the efforts of these organizations and their goals are worthwhile, being based 
on the belief that people-to-people meeting and exchange will help to eliminate misunderstand¬ 
ing and serve to better the chances for continued "peaceful coexistence.” But beneath the sur¬ 
face, there is no misunderstanding on the part of the Soviet Central Committee and the Polit¬ 
buro. The Russian people obey Kremlin policy; they question it at their peril. All the fun 
and games of people-to-people meetings cannot change that single fact. As for "peaceful coex¬ 
istence,” it is the Kremlinpoljcy of the day and while it_may mean the road-to detente, to some, in 
the United States, it is to the Communists a well defined tactic on the road to Marxian paradise. 

Since the Soviet leadership is faced with the growing problem of internal public ferment 
which tourism East and West can only help to stimulate, the question arises—Why do the men 
in the Kremlin permit tourism?” A former United States Ambassador to the Soviet Union put 
it to me this way: "The thing the Soviets want from us more than anything else today is Valuta’ 
—foreign exchange. One way they get it is through tourism.” 

The Real Cost 

One reason the Soviet Union is anxious to stimulate tourism and thus "valuta” is because 
it is supplying, at the cost of nearly a billion dollars a year, about 80 percent of the weaponry 
now being used by the North Vietnamese. If an estimated 50,000 Americans do visit the Soviet 
Union this summer, it will bring the Soviet coffers roughly fifty million dollars. 
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Thus it can be said that American tourism to the U.S.S.R., whether sponsored by the CEC 
to strengthen cultural, bonds or whatever else, will produce for Ho Chi Minh 25 MIG-2 Ts, or 
200 SAM missile sites, or 6,000 SAM missiles. Or, to put it in another context, this 50 million 
dollars spent by American citizens will purchase for the Viet Cong thousands of recoilless rifles, 
heavy machine guns; mortars,; tickets, and hundreds of thousands of submachine guns, hand 
grenades and rifles. v 
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There are still other ways in which the Soviets can spend the dollars of American tourists 

to good Communist advantage. In a, speech given scant press attention, Senator Peter H. Domi- 

* 

nick of Colorado stated on the floor of the Senate, April 13, 1967: "I have learned that the 
Cuban merchant ship, Cerro Pelado, left the northern Cuban port of Mariel last December and 
carried Cuban troops, arms, and ammunition to North Vietnam. Now four SAM mobile units 
with Cuban crews are operating in North Vietnam. Also, in December a 10,000-ton Russian 
ship left that same port carrying mortars, light artillery, medium tanks, rifles, arid ammunition 
to Hanoi. The fact is that Russia not only has turned Cuba into a potent base for subversion— 
with at least 43 guerrilla training camps turning out more than 10,000 guerrillas a year— 
but also into a vast ammunition depot by which its wars of national liberation are supplied . . . 
ninety miles from the United States.” 

>What better way for the Soviets to utilize "valuta” offered by American citizens? 

In short, American tourism to the Soviet Union, last year and this, bears an additional cost 
to the nation. It helps to pay the price to kill our servicemen fighting Communist aggression 
in Vietnam. 
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DEFENSE EXPERTS WARN OF MEGATONNAGE GAP : 
Report Submitted to House Armed Services Committee 


^ WASHINGTON. . . The American Security Council today released a study in 
which 18 of the nation's top experts on national defense assert that the Soviet Union 
is succeeding in its massive drive toward strategic military superiority. 

Their report, "The Changing Strategic Military Balance -r U.S. A, vs. U.S. S. R,, ", 
was prepared with the assistance of the Library of Congress at the request of the 
Armed Services Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, USAF (Ret.), recently retired Commander, U.S. 

Air Force Systems Command, is chairman of the special subcommittee of the 
National Strategy Committee of the American Security Council, which prepared the 


study. 

The report, based on analysis of hundreds of unclassified sources apd con¬ 
sultation with other experts, finds that "the United States has exchanged its goal of 
a war-winning strategic superiority for a strategy <?f mutual deterrence, " whpreas 

•i , 

a 

the Soviet.Union M is driving hard toward a goal of overwhelming superiority in the 
decisive field of nuclear weaponry. " 


- more - 




- AS£ Defense Study - Add one 

"For 1971, M say the authors of the report, 11 it appears that a massive mega¬ 
tonnage gap will have developed. U.S. delivery capability is estimated to range be¬ 
tween 6,000 megatons and 15,000 megatons, whereas the estimated high for the Soviet 
delivery capability is 50,000 megatons, and the projection of the established Soviet 
range-curve indicates a low figure for the Soviets of approximately 30,000 megatons. n 

The report contains a warning that in 1967 "the United States does not appear to 
have a superior position in deliverable strategic weapons. M The signers note, however, 
that "there is still time to regain superiority, but time is on the side of the one which 
uses it. " 

y A key feature of the report is a review of arguments pro and con deployment of 
an American anti-ballistic missile system (ABM). 

, 

The subcommittee, after exhaustive analysis of the arguments, voices a warning 

* 

-that~by'' u placing'-our“Sol'e''relianre"for"'deterr'en'ce~on~IC"BMs^ ^POIlARIS'alid^POSEIDON 
missiles, and the remaining manned bomber force, the United States places itself in 
the dangerous position of having only one option left if it is faced with a Soviet ultima¬ 
tum to surrender. It must either fire its offensive nuclear weapons or give up its 
sovereignty. An ABM would at least strengthen the hand of the President if he is con¬ 
fronted with such a fateful decision, and it might stay the hand of an enemy at a critical 
moment in history. " 

Members of the subcommittee include: Gen. Paul D. Adams, USA (Ret. ), former 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Strike Command; Adm. Robert L. Dennison, USN (Ret. ), 
former Commander in Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet; Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, USAF (Ret.^ 
former Chief of Staff of the Air Force; Professor Stefan T. Possony, Director of Inters 
national Studies, Hoover Institution, Stanford University; Gen. Thomas S. Power, 

USAF (Ret. ), former Commander, Strategic Air Command, and Dr. Edward Teller, 
nuclear scientist. 
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Other signers of the American Security Council report to Congress include: 

Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, USA (Ret. ), former Chief of Staff to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; Professor James D. Atkinson, Georgetown University; Vice Adm. E. 

W. Grenfell, USN (Ret. ), former Commander, Atlantic Submarine Fleet; Adm. 

Ben Moreen, CEC, USN (Ret.), former Chief of Civil Engineers, U.S. Navy; 

Vice Adm. W. A. Schoech, USN (Ret.), retired Chief of Naval Material; Maj. 

Gen. Dale O. Smith, USA (Ret. ), former member of planning staff. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Adm. Felix B. Stump, USN (Ret. ), former Commander in Chief, Pacific; 
Rear Adm. Chester C. Ward, USN (Ret. ), retired Judge Advocate General, U.S. 
Navy; Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, USA (Ret. ), Chief U.S. strategist. World War II, 

■amd~Wta'jT^G‘en 7 “WT~Ar:—Wor t o n-—USMG~-{R- e t-rj;--—----=— 

The American Security Council is a non-profit association engaged in national 
security research and education. It is the means through which its member com¬ 
panies, foundations, universities, colleges and other private institutions work to¬ 
gether to meet their cold war citizenship responsibilities. 
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This study has been prepared for the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee at the request of Committee Chairman L, Mendel Rivers. He 
asked that we prepare an assessment of the strategic military balance 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. based on unclassified sources only: 

To insure availability of the full range of public source material, 
Chairman Rivers asked the Library of Congress to assist in this study. 
This assistance was provided by the Aerospace Technology Division of 
the Library of Congress. We gratefully acknowledge this help which in¬ 
cluded reviewing a great volume of material for pertinent references, 
compiling the results of this review, and providing office space and other 
facilities for American Security Council staff personnel, 

It is fully realized that in using unclassified sources of information 
only, much of the data used could be inaccurate. However, the same can 
be said for the most carefully gathered secret intelligence. Opportuni¬ 
ties for factual verification of intelligence information concerning the 
U.S.S.R. do not come very often. Informational “raw material” must be 
evaluated and interpreted before it becomes functionally meaningful. 
The element of human judgment is predominant in these processes and 
a wide range of fallibility inevitably results. 

Some of the figures used so freely in classified quantifications fail 
to receive a unanimous vote by the principal intelligence officers in¬ 
volved, but a decision must be made and so the majority prevails. One 
must ever keep in mind that a belief by a majority that something is so 
does not make it a fact, and factual verification is often difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Thus the Soviet installation of missiles in Cuba came as a complete 
surprise to official Washington despite the massive preparations which 
had extended over several months. Similarly, there are current differ¬ 
ences within the Department of Defense as to whether the primary 
purpose of the great Soviet TALLINN defense system is to defend 
against bombers or against missiles.' 

This study is based on analysis and evaluation of hundreds of un¬ 
classified sources published bom January 1960 through April 1967. 
The types of sources used ranged from military, nuclear-strategic, and 







scientific books, treatises, journals and limited-distribution studies, trade 
and technical journals and magazines, and publications of general and 
popular circulation, news magazines and newspapers. 

Some of the more productive sources for strategic balance specifics 
included testimony before Congressional Committees by Secretary of 

Defense McNamara and other Department of Defense officials, The 
Military Balance by London’s Institute for Strategic Studies, Jane’s 

All The World’s Aircraft , Jane’s Fighting Ships , Technology Week, Air 
Force Magazine,/Space Digest, Aviation Week and Space Technology. 

Certain of the articles reviewed were “landmarks” or “break¬ 
throughs in their contribution to the unclassified literature bearing 

upon the strategic military balance. The following six articles are in 
that category; 

“Is Russia Winning the Arms Race?” U.S. News & World Re¬ 
port, February 6,1967. 

‘The Russians Mean to Win the Space Race,” by William Shel¬ 
ton, Fortune, February 1966. 

“Countdown For Nike-X,” by George A. W. Boehm, Fortune, 
November 1965. 

“Slow-Down in the Pentagon,” by Hanson W. Baldwin, Foreign 
Affairs, January 1965. 

“The Atomic Arsenal,” (Cover Story) -Time, August 23,1963 
(Reprinted in Readers Digest, November 23,1963, p. 67 under 
title “Our Awesome Atomic Arsenal”). 

“Now the President Must Decide on His Own,” by Charles 
J. V. Murphy, Life, February 16,1962. 

We believe that sources such as those noted are responsible although 
it should be understood that their resources do not compare with those 
available to the United States intelligence community, We do believe 
that the “ball park” figures from these unclassified sources are adequate 
to support thoughtful evaluation, and that they will indicate trends and 
strategic postures which could not otherwise be revealed. 

In reporting specifics which have come from a variety of sources, 
we have listed the source or sources most readily available to the gen¬ 
eral public. 

For purposes of this study, strategic weapon systems are considered 
to be forces designed to carry out long-range strategic missions and to 
carry the main burden of battle in a general nuclear war. 

In this study we have used the same ground rules throughout for 
comparison of weapon systems. We have compared like kinds of wea¬ 
pons, i.e., ICBMs with ICBMs, IRBMs/MRBMs with their like, stra¬ 
tegic bombers with strategic bombers, and submarine-launched missiles 
with submarine-launched missiles. Not only are numbers compared, but 


also the yield of the nuclear warheads. Those with access to classified 
information may readily make the necessary data substitutions should 
this be desired. 

In assessing the strategic military balance we have considered both 
the number and yield of each strategic weapon system. Each of these is 
an important measure, but we fully agree with Secretary McNamara 
when he says, “.,. We should bear in mind that it is not the number 
of missiles which is important, but rather the character .of the payloads 
they carry; the missile is simply the delivery vehicle.” 1 For this reason, 
we use the payload as the best single measure of the strategic military 
balance. After all, weapons-yield as expressed in megatonnage is the 
measure of firepower in the nuclear age. 

In this connection, it should be noted that in our classification of 
strategic weapon systems we have paralleled the scholarly Institute for 
Strategic Studies classification system. There are material differences 
between this approach and that used currently by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD). 

For example, in his January 23,1967 Posture Statement, Secretary 
McNamara did not consider the 900-odd Soviet BADGERs in the stra¬ 
tegic balance. Yet, the BADGERs have intercontinental range with in¬ 
flight refueling and are so classified by the Russians. The BADGER is 
comparable to the phased-out B-47, which was previously included in 
the strategic forces by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Their 
range is as long as the FB-111 which the OSD plans to use as a “stra¬ 
tegic bomber.” 

Secretary McNamara does not consider the 750 intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles based in western Russia as a part of the strategic 
force even though they could eliminate the major defenses and cities 
of our NATO allies. These IRBMs are supposed to be countered by the 
United States submarine-launched IRBMs (POLARIS), but when com¬ 
paring opposing forces, the OSD groups the POLARIS missiles with 
ICBMs, 

Both the BADGERs and the IRBMs in Western Russia are classi¬ 
fied as “strategic” by the Institute for Strategic Studies. We concur with 
this judgment. 

It would be short-sighted, however, not to take into account the in¬ 
tentions of the Soviet leaders, for certainly it takes more than weapons 
to start a war. But history has revealed that the criterion of “intentions” 


1. Posture Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara before a Joint 
Session of the Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropriations on the 1968-72 Defense Program and 
1968 Defense Budget, January 23,1967, p. 41. (Hereafter referred to as Posture 
Statement, January 23,1967.) 
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is not as reliable as that of “capabilities" when preparing one’s own de¬ 
fenses, for one might be deceived by intentions but never by capabilities 
provided his intelligence of the enemy is accurate. 

If one is to examine an opponent’s intentions, it is likewise important 
that he examine his own. The intentions of one side certainly influence 
the intentions of the other, not to mention the strategic stance each 
side takes with its weaponry. This criterion of intentions, or strategic 
objectives, has seemed to weigh heavily in the design of America’s 
strategic military posture. For this reason, the strategic objectives of 
both sides are examined in the following section. 

It should be emphasized that the purpose of this study is limited 
to a factual assessment and interpretation of the strategic military bal¬ 
ance without arguing for, or against, the overall policies which have 
brought each side to its present strategic military posture. 

signed/ General Bernard A. Schriever, USAF (Ret.), 
Chairman 

General Paul D. Adams, USA (Ret.) 

Lt. General Edward M. Almond, USA (Ret.) 

Prof. James D. Atkinson 

Admiral Robert L. Dennison, USN (Ret.) 

Vice Admiral Elton Watters Grenfell, 

USN (Ret.) 

General Curtis E, Le May, USAF (Ret.) 

Ad m iral Ben Moreell, CEC, USN (Ret.) 

Prof. Stefan T. Possony 

General Thomas S, Power, USAF (Ret.) 

Vice Admiral W. A. Schoech, USN (Ret.) 

Major General Dale 0. Smith, USAF (Ret.) 

Admiral Felix B. Stump, USN (Ret.) 

Dr. Edward Teller 

Rear Admiral Chester C. Ward, USN (Ret.) 

General Albert C. Wedemeyer, USA (Ret.) 

Major General W. A. Worton, USMC (Ret.) 

as special subcommittee of the 

National Strategy Committee of the 

American Security Council. 
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I. SOVIET UNION VERSUS UNITED STATES 
STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES 

Trends in the Strategic Military Balance 

The basic frame of reference for comparing the strategic strength of 
the Soviet Union and the United States is an examination of their 
national objectives, both military and political, It is not our task here 
to explore Soviet political objectives in extenso , although it must be kept 
in mind that these cannot be separated from the U.S.S.R.’s military, 
goals. For a half-century, Soviet leaders have time and again repeated 
that Communism’s ultimate objective is world domination, But many 
in the Free World simply refuse to believe that the Soviet leaders mean 
what they say. 

In the realm of strategic military weapons, the United States has, 
in recent years, demonstrated much the same inclination to disbelieve 
or to discount Soviet achievements and advances, This is particularly 
so with respect to the new ballistic missile defenses of the Soviet Union 
and to Soviet boasts of an orbital bomb capability. 

Yet, the available evidence indicates that the Soviet Union has a 
goal of strategic superiority designed to win a nuclear war rather than 
merely deter one. Once in a war-winning posture, the U.S.S.R. would 
be ideally situated to practice nuclear blackmail and would not even 
have to fight a nuclear war. Some strategic analysts assert that this is 
the ultimate goal of the Soviet Union, and that it depends upon a de¬ 
fense against nuclear retaliation. 

The United States has exchanged its goal of a war-winning stra¬ 
tegic superiority for a strategy of mutual deterrence. The United States 
strategy of mutual deterrence is said to increase “stability” and reduce 
international tensions. Hence, American officials are striving to convince 
Soviet leaders that a race to build anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems 
would be pointless. 

Not only has the Soviet Union already deployed an ABM system, 
but much evidence indicates that it is driving hard toward a goal of 
overwhelming superiority in the decisive field of nuclear weaponry, 

Contrast Between U. S. and Soviet Political Objectives 

The thoughtful words of President John F, Kennedy clearly illustrate 
the contrast between U. S. and Soviet political objectives, 

Regarding U. S. objectives, President Kennedy said: 

"Yet our basic goal remains the same: a peaceful world com¬ 
munity of free and independent states—free to choose their own 
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future and their own system, so long as it does not threaten the 
freedom of others .” 2 

Regarding Soviet objectives, President Kennedy said; 

“Where we feel the difficulty comes is the effort by the Soviet 
Union to communize, in a sense, the entire world. If the Soviet 
Union were merely seeking to protect its own national interest, 
to protect its own national security and would permit other 
countries to live as they wish-to live in peace, then I believe 
the problems which now cause us much tension would fade 
away .” 3 

In the speech prepared by President Kennedy and intended for de¬ 
livery in Dallas, Texas on November 22,1963, were these prophetic 
words: 

“Our adversaries have not abandoned their ambitions, our dan¬ 
gers have not diminished, our vigil cannot be relaxed .” 4 

In the year 1967, the Soviet Communists are celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. During all of that 
time, Soviet leaders, both political and military, have continuously re¬ 
peated declarations that Communism’s ultimate objective is world 
domination. 

Our own experience and current research fully confirms that the 
Communist objective is still that of world conquest. We affirm the cur¬ 
rent validity of the following statements by J. Edgar Hoover and 
Robert S, McNamara: 

“Since the time of Lenin, atheistic communism has surged forth 
from Russia to enslave nearly one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and a third of her peoples. Nowhere are its advance battalions 
more active than in our own Western Hemisphere, where agents 
trained by the Kremlin continue to burrow deeply into countries 
of the Caribbean and Central and South America. Their deadly 
objective is to undermine legitimate governments, foment revo¬ 
lution and create a Soviet Union of Latin American Republics. 

“I have said this before and I would like to repeat it here: We 
are at war with communism and the sooner every red-blooded 
American realizes this the safer we will be .” 5 

2. State of the Union Message, January 11,1962. 

3. The New York Times (Interview with editor of lzvestiya) November 29,1961, 

pp. 1,18,19. 

4. Public Papers of the Presidents , John F . Kennedy 1963, U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, p. 894. 

5. J. Edgar Hoover, Address to Brotherhood of the Washington Hebrew Congrega¬ 
tion, December 4,1963. 
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“I do not believe that we can reasonably assume that these 
manifestations of a change in policy reflect a change in the 
ultimate objective of the Soviet leadership, which is to extend 
the sway of Communism over the rest of the world. Their dis¬ 
pute with the leadership of Communist China is not over the 
ultimate objective but how it is to be achieved and who is to 
control the world-wide Communist movement. Expansionism is 
so deeply engrained in Communist doctrine that it would be 
naive for us to expect any Communist leadership to repudiate 
it .” 6 

In January 1967, General Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, was asked in a series of questions if, in his opinion, the 
Soviets have abandoned their goal of world domination and were mel¬ 
lowing. He expressed his belief that they had not abandoned their goal 
of world domination. On the question of mellowing, he said: 

“I don’t believe they are mellowing at all. I believe they have 
adopted new tactics and are seeking new routes to the same 
objective .” 7 

i 

As Leonid I. Brezhnev, first Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, said in his March 29,1966 report to the 23rd Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 

“Ever harder times lie ahead for capitalism. The fact that it is 
‘ doomed is becoming increasingly clear. But the capitalists will 
never surrender their rule voluntarily. The working class and 
the laboring masses will achieve victory only in the course of 
stubborn class battles..., At our Congress today we once more 
repeat the appeal: close ranks more solidly for the struggle 
against the common enemy !” 8 

Soviet Strategic Objectives 

From our analysis, it is clear that the overall Soviet military ob¬ 
jective is to achieve absolute strategic superiority. 

The main thrust of the authoritative book, Military Strategy , edited 
by Marshal Sokolovsky, was toward achieving superiority. In a dis¬ 
cussion of strategic missile forces, attainment of qualitative and quan¬ 
titative superiority was set as one of the “most important problems in 

6. Robert S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense, Statement before Joint Session of 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Subcommittee on Department 
of Defense Appropriations, January 1964, p. 4. 

7. Hearings on S. 666 before Joint Session of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
and the Senate DOD Subcommittee on Appropriations, January 25, 26, 27, 30, 
31, February 1 and 2,1967, p. 407. 

8. Pravda, March 30,1966, pp. 2-9. 
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organizing and developing, the forces,” It was further pointed out that 
establishing superiority over the enemy in modem weaponry was the 
material prerequisite for victory, 9 

Recently-deceased Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky 
made a clear-cut statement concerning strategic superiority. In a pam¬ 
phlet published in late 1962 by the Soviet Ministry of Defense he wrote: 
“The most characteristic feature of the present stage of development 
in Soviet military doctrine is the fact that it rests on the superiority 
of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. over the armies of the most power¬ 
ful countries of capitalism, both in military-technical resources, and 
from the morale and battle standpoint. This superiority and the just 
goals of our Armed Forces give us a firm confidence that in a future 
war,.. the victory will be won by us,” 10 
Malinovsky’s pronouncement takes on added significance in the light 
of a 1966 statement in the authoritative Soviet journal, Communist of 
the Armed Forces , that “military-technical superiority along with moral- 
political superiority is one of the most important factors in our time 
for the reliable defense of the country,.. (T)he significance of military 
factors themselves, in particular military-technical superiority over the 
enemy, has grown in contemporary circumstances as never before,” The 
article goes on to stress that achieving military-technological superiority ' 
is a constant process and that “the stern dialectics of development are 
that the struggle for superiority must be waged continually.. 

How do the Soviet leaders define superiority? Communist of the 
Armed Forces is quite clear: ., Military-technical superiority is such 
a correlation of quantity of military equipment and weapons, of the 
degree of troop training in using them and also of the effectiveness of 
the organizational structure of the army, that the given side has the 
advantage before a real or potential enemy and can defeat him., ,” 12 
This same. 1966 article noted that Soviet superiority is derived from 
mobile Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles and from Soviet ad¬ 
vances in space technology. Soviet science, it continued, has created 
weapons new in principle “secretly nurtured in scientific research bu¬ 
reaus and construction collectives,” 

Additional evidence of the Soviet drive to attain strategic superiority 
is supplied by a January 1967 statement of the late Defense Minister 

9. Military Strategy, V. D. Sokolovsky (ed.) Moscow, Voyenizd-vo, 1963, (In 
Russian) p, 237. 

10. Vigilantly Stand Guard Over the Peace, U.S.S.R., Ministry of Defense, 1962. 

11. “Military-Technical Superiority is the Most Important Factor in a Reliable 
Defense of the Country,” V. Bondarenko, Kommunist Vooruzhennykh sil, No. 
17, September 1966 (In Russian). 

12. Ibid. (Emphasis added.) 
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Malinovsky, He hinted at Soviet expansion of Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBM) emplacements and at a burgeoning Anti-Ballistic Mis¬ 
sile (ABM) program. 13 

What would they do with strategic superiority? Here's the basic 
doctrine: 

“The essence of Soviet military doctrine is this: if a future war 
is unleashed by the imperialists, then it will be the decisive 
collision between the two opposing social orders, and nuclear 
rocket weapons will inevitably be used. All this pre-supposes 
an extremely violent and dynamic character of the conflict, high 
maneuverability of combat operations, the absence of continuous 
fronts and well-marked boundaries between front and rear, the 
appearance of possibilities for striking sudden blows of great 
force, both against the troops and the homelands of the warring 
nations, In connection with this, very great attention is devoted 
to the initial period of the war ,” 14 

In other words, if general war comes, the Soviets will try for a knock¬ 
out nuclear first strike in the initial period of the war, 

Official Communist policy statements, however, emphasize their in¬ 
tention of winning world domination without a general nuclear war. 
This was expressively stated by Nikita Khrushchev in a speech in July 
1963 as follows: 

“Today the imperialists pretend to be brave-but only in words; 
in reality they tremble before the socialist world which is grow¬ 
ing and gaining in strength, And let them tremble! So much the 
better for us! 

“A fight is in progress between these two systems, a life and 
death combat. But we communists want to win this struggle with 
the least losses, and there is no doubt whatsoever that we shall 
win. This is why we are striving for victory, for the triumph of 
communism, without unleashing a world thermonuclear war .” 15 

Official statements of Soviet policy since that time differ only in their 
choice of language. 

However, we can draw little comfort from such statements because, 
as shown hereinafter, the principal Soviet military thrust has been to 
develop a massive and superior capability for nuclear war. 

13. Washington Post, January 18,1967. 

14. “Increased Organizational and Directive Influences of the Party in the Armed 

Forces,” L. P. Prusanov, Problems of the History of the CPSU, Moscow, 

February 1965. 

15. Soviet News, July 22,1963, pp. 51,52 and 53. 
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United States Strategic Objectives 

The latest and most authoritative unclassified statements of United 
States objectives are to be found in the 1967 Senate testimony of Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara and his principal assistants. 16 

The testimony of all the principal witnesses relating to U. S. grand 
strategy in these Senate Hearings is the most definitive in the last six 
years. Much of it borders on the sensational, and the divergence of the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Secretary of Defense is 
stated and explained far more frankly and specifically than in previous 
official testimony. The focus of much of the most significant testimony 
is on the strategic effects of the Soviet deployment of anti missile de¬ 
fense systems, whether and when the U. S. should deploy such a sys¬ 
tem, and the level of total U. S. strategic power required to maintain 
sufficient security on the U. S. side of the strategic balance. 

The Secretary of Defense left no doubt that the military strategy 
of the United States is based on the concept of deterrence through a 
second strike in retaliation against a Soviet first strike. Thus he ex¬ 
plained that: 

“Our general nuclear war forces should have two basic capa¬ 
bilities: 

1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States 
and its allies by maintaining, continuously, a highly reliable 
ability to inflict an unacceptable degree of damage upon any 
single aggressor, or combination of aggressors, at any time dur¬ 
ing the course of a strategic nuclear exchange, even after ab¬ 
sorbing a surprise first strike. 

2. In the event such a war nevertheless occurred, to limit dam¬ 
age to our population and industrial capacity. 

The first capability we call ‘Assured Destruction* and the sec- 
ond ‘Damage Limitation.’ ” 17 

In determining what this policy contemplates in relation to the 
strategic military balance, it is helpful to examine Mr. McNamara’s 
testimony on the anti-ballistic missile. The principal reason given for 


16. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Armed Services and the Subcommit¬ 
tee on Department of Defense Appropriations, on SMS, Military Authoriza¬ 
tions, Defense Appropriations, 1968, January 25-February 2,1967. Included 
in the printed Hearings at the front of the report is Secretary McNamara’s 
prepared statement on Military Posture and the 1968-72 Defense Program, 
which was released to the public on January 23,1967. Both the prepared state¬ 
ment and the actual testimony of the witness have been subject to deletions 
stated to be for purposes of national security. 

17. Ibid, p. 44. ■ 


his conclusion that “we should not initiate an ABM deployment at this 
time” is that “the Soviet Union would be forced to react to a U. S. ABM 
deployment by increasing its offensive nuclear force still further.. 

In explaining why he did not actually plan to deploy a damage limit¬ 
ing system, he said, “If the general nuclear policy of the Soviet Union 
also has as its objective the deterrence of a U. S. first strike (which I 
believe to be the case), then we must assume that any attempt on our 
part to reduce damage to ourselves (to what they would estimate we 
might consider an ‘acceptable level’) would put pressure on them to 
strive for an offsetting improvement in their deterrent {offensive} 
forces (Emphasis added.) 

This is consistent with McNamara’s February 1963 testimony 
that we were about to enter a new era in strategic balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, which he called an era of “mutual 
deterrence At that time, McNamara said, “More armaments, whether 
offensive or defensive cannot solve the nuclear war dilemma. We’re 
approaching an era when it will become increasingly improbable 
that either side could destroy a sufficiently large portion of the other’s 
strategic nuclear force, either by surprise or otherwise, to preclude a 
devastating retaliatory load. This may result in future betterment., .” 18 
1967 was the year mentioned by McNamara as the most likely be¬ 
ginning of the new era. 

Under questioning by Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, fol¬ 
lowing the above testimony, McNamara denied that his anticipa¬ 
tion, of “mutual deterrence” could properly be equated with nuclear 
“parity” or “stalemate,” and said he had repeatedly stated that it is his 
intention to “maintain nuclear superiority in terms of numbers of war¬ 
heads versus the Communist bloc.” 

1967 testimony of Secretary of the Air Force Harold Brown, how¬ 
ever, indicates that the United States policy may be to accept “parity”: 

“Militarily the Soviets have a very formidable missiles force. 

They are building missiles very fast.... You see, we have 
leveled out our missile forces. We announced how big our mis¬ 
sile force was going to be. Our plans are that 5 years from now 
we will have just as many missiles as we have right now. They 
have known that. They have known that for a couple of years, 
and they keep on building. 

“Now we can afford to let them build for a while, if they feel 
they want to ‘catch up.’ But there is evidence that if we stop, 
they don’t necessarily stop. They haven’t stopped. I think that 


18. The New York Times, Western Edition, February 11,1963, p. 12. 
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in our position, we can afford to let this go on for awhile, with* 
out over responding.” 19 

In the final analysis, the best way to determine actual differences 1 
between the U, S. and the U.S.S.R. strategic military objectives is to 
compare their performances. For this purpose we will examine herein¬ 
after such key areas as development of space weapons, production of 
nuclear materials, strategic military budgets, attitude toward research 
and development and the changing strategic military balance. 

Development of Space Weapons 

The United States policy on space weapons was first announced in 
1961 by the then Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell L. Gilpatric: 

“An arms race in space will not contribute to our security. I 
can think of no greater stimulus for Soviet thermonuclear arms 
effort in space than a US. commitment to such an effort This 
we will not do.” 

This policy was confirmed in October 1963, when the United States 
announced its adherence to the United Nations General Assembly reso¬ 
lution banning the “Placing in orbit around the earth any objects 
carrying nuclear weapons or any other kinds of weapons of mass de¬ 
struction, installing such weapons on celestial bodies, or stationing such 
weapons in outer space in any other manner/’ 20 

This resolution, however, contains no provision for inspection and 
no penalties for violation. 

Although the Soviet Union has announced its compliance with the 
U. N. resolution, its official publication, hvestiya , noted that while the 
U. N, had banned the orbiting of rockets that constitute weapons of 
mass extermination, it by no means banned ‘The manufacture of such 
missiles.” 

On July 4,1965, Communist Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev declared 
that the Soviet’s possess “orbital rockets/’ 21 

Brezhnev’s claim was supported by the display of a three-stage mis¬ 
sile in the Bolshevik Revolution Day parade on November 7,1965. On 
November 8,1965, both TASS and hvestiya described it as an orbital 
missile. This weapon has since been code named SCRAG. 

Subsequently, the Department of State announced that it had 
asked Moscow whether, in the light of the Soviet display of an orbital 


rocket in the Revolution Day parade, the Kremlin still planned to abide 
by its pledges not to put such weapons into orbit. 22 The Soviet answer 
was that the agreement did not bar development of such weapons. 

While waiting for an official answer from the Kremlin, the Depart¬ 
ment saw fit to keep our country on record (as reported by UPI): 

“The State Department reiterated the U. S. position that al¬ 
though either the United States or Russia could put such a 
, weapon into orbit, there would be no military sense in doing so/ 5 

The Soviet attitude should have been no surprise to anyone. After 
an examination of the long history of broken Soviet treaties and agree¬ 
ments, a Senate Internal Security Subcommittee report concluded that: 

“It keeps no international agreements at all unless doing so is 
clearly advantageous to the Soviet Union.” 23 

On March 12,1964, at hearings before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, Dr. Harold Brown, then Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, now Secretary of the Air Force, was asked how much 
money was being spent on studies of orbital bombardment vehicles. 
This is his official answer: 

“My recollection is that we have no more than three or four 
people working in one of the contract organizations studying 
this question. We are not doing any hardware work. So that I 
would be surprised if more than a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars in fiscal 1964 is being spent on this, and certainly no 
more than that is planned for 1965. 

“There are two reasons: First, it is not a very good idea.... 
Second, there is now a U. N. resolution which we subscribe to 
and the Soviets have subscribed to, not to put bombs in orbit. 

This does not prevent people from doing the development on it, 
but apparently neither the Russians nor we believe it is a very 
important strategic weapon _” (Emphasis added.) 

Late in 1966, President Johnson announced that the United States, 
the Soviet Union and more than 100 nations on the United Nations 
Political Committee had agreed upon the language of a formal treaty 
outlawing nuclear weapons in space. It has now been passed by the U. S. 
Senate. Again, no provision for inspection was included in the treaty. 

The only known effective ways to assure the world that none of the 
nuclear-rocket powers are orbiting nuclear weapons are to inspect space 
rockets before launch, or to rendezvous with the orbiting rockets and 


19. Senate Hearings, January 25,26,27,30,31 and February 1 and 2,1967, p, 876, 

20. Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate on Execu¬ 
tive M, 88th Congress, 1st Session (Exec. Report No. 3) Government Printing 
Office, 1963. - 

21. hvestiya, July 4,1965, p. 2. 


22, United Press International dispatch dated Washington, November 19,1965. 

23. Soviet Political Agreements and Results, Internal Security Subcommittee, Sen¬ 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, Third Revision, Volume I, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964, Foreword, p. VIII. 
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open them to inspection in space (“go up there with a screwdriver,” 
as one AEC authority put it), 

General Earle G. Wheeler’s statement on the Treaty on Outer Space 
includes the following comment on verification: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff remain concerned about the assured 
verification capability with regard to ‘weapons in orbit’ The 
deployment of prohibited orbital vehicles could have serious 
implications, especially if it enabled an enemy to achieve effec¬ 
tive surprise attack against our command and control facilities 
and military forces. Weapons in orbit could become a matter 
of grave consequence, particularly when utilized in conjunction 
with other strategic systems. The focus of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concern is upon the capability which the United States 
would have to define and respond to such a threat.... 

“This threat can be answered only through intensified U. S. 
efforts to develop capabilities to detect and verify the orbiting 
of nuclear weapons or those threatening mass destruction. We 
must develop the capability of dealing with that threat should 
it materialize, with or without a treaty/’ 24 

Production of Nuclear Materials 

Another area to examine the implementation of the respective poli¬ 
cies may be found in the requirements and the production of weapons- 
grade nuclear materials. 

President Johnson announced in January 1964, the partial shut¬ 
down of American plants producing weapons-grade nuclear materials. 
On January 24,1967, it was reported that the fifth such plant was 
deactivated. 25 The Soviet Union has made no comparable moves in this 
direction. The Atomic Energy Commission reported in November 1965, 
that there is “no evidence” that the Soviet Union had carried out nu¬ 
clear materials cutbacks announced on April 26,1964. Actually, accord¬ 
ing to Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of The Hew York Times, the 
Soviet Union had doubled its production of weapons-grade nuclear ma¬ 
terials during 1965, 26 

Without access to classified material it is difficult to deal in quan¬ 
titative terms with the comparative positions of the Soviet Union and 
the United States in the matter of nuclear stockpiles and production 
capacities. A generalized way of indicating Soviet interests in maximum 

24. Hearings before the Committee on foreign Relations, United States Senate on 
the Treaty on Outer Space, March 7,13 and April 12,1967, p. 84. 

25. The Hew York Times, January 25,1967, p. 9 (See Annex “Chronology of Wea- 
pons-Grade Nuclear Material Cutbacks.”) 

26. The Hew York Times, July 14,1966, p. 14. 


production of nuclear fuel is to examine the expansion of Soviet gross 
requirements of fuel by function, and compare this in some crude way 
with United States requirements. 

By 1960, the Soviet Union had expanded its list of uses for nuclear 
materials to include bombs, civilian uses, surface ships, submarines and 
missiles. Up to then, the gross requirements of both countries, by func¬ 
tion, grew in parallel, with the United States slightly ahead because of 
its presumed lead in overall nuclear development. 

Beginning in 1961, the United States’ testing program was notably 
less active than the Soviet Union’s, The Soviet Union broke the un¬ 
declared moratorium in September 1961, with a massive series which 
was impressive in many ways, one of them in the amount of weapons- 
grade nuclear material expended, 

It was in this test series which extended from September 1961 into 
early 1962 that the Soviet Union was rumored to display an unusual 
interest in the anti-ballistic missile. That interest was sustained over 
the years and Secretary of Defense McNamara announced in December 
1966, that the Soviet Union was deploying an operational ABM system. 

Hanson W. Baldwin has reported that the Soviet nuclear tests were 
conducted in 1961 in such a way as to destroy two incoming missiles. 27 
U. S . News and World Report reported a Soviet breakthrough in anti- 
ballistic missile defense that “produces the so-called ‘X-ray effect' in 
intense proportions ”28 This effect is said to neutralize ICBM guidance 
equipment and fissionable material at great distance from the actual 
ABM explosion. Soviet ABM tests in 1961 and 1962 provided the knowl¬ 
edge which has permitted the U.S.S.R. to rush ahead with its ABM 
development and outstrip the United States. The atmospheric nuclear 
test ban has denied the United States the opportunity of ever catching 
up. 

Anti-ballistic missiles, in order to be effective against many attack¬ 
ing ICBMs, must be widely deployed, The U.S.S.R/s TALLINN system 
covers a vast area. 29 Although remarkable advances in anti-ballistic mis¬ 
sile accuracy are claimed, it must still be assumed that, as in the air 
defense weapon systems, many defending weapons must be launched 
against each incoming warhead in order to achieve a high probability of 
destruction. In this respect, it would seem that the ABM’s task will be 
similar to that of conventional anti-aircraft, setting up a radioactive 


27. The Hew York Times, February 5,1967, p. 1. 

28. U, S. Hews and World Report, February 6,1967, p. 36. 

29. The Hew York Times, February 5,1967, p. 1. 
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shield or screen of fire through which the ICBM must pass, Either way, 
an ABM system will require a prodigious amount of fissionable material. 

It can be assumed, therefore, that the Soviet Union has foreseen, at 
least since 1961, this tremendous requirement for weapons-grade nuclear 
material to counter American ICBMs. In this connection it would also 
appear that the United States had rejected the idea of producing an 
extensive ABM system as long ago as January 1964, when President 
Johnson announced cut-backs in manufacture of fissionable materials. 
(See Annex.) 
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Strategic Military Budgets 

The increases of the U.S.S.R.’s military budget for 1967 to 14.5- 
billion rubles, up 1.1-billion rubles or 8.2 percent over the 1966 figure, 
is another reflection of the Soviet drive for military superiority when 
it is analyzed. In 1964 and 1965, when the Soviet Union announced 
budget cuts, actual spending continued to rise. Much other defense 
spending is filed under such headings as “science” and “financing the 
national economy.” From such evidence it is estimated that Soviet 
military spending in 1967 may approach 20-billion rubles, or 30 per¬ 
cent above the announced figure. 

Also, 

., While the Russians have a much larger standing army, 
the United States spends a lot more to pay, clothe and equip 
each of its soldiers. And Soviet tanks, a basic item of ground 
equipment, are hard to price accurately since they are made 
with heavily-subsidized coal and steel. 

“Because of this ‘warped’ pricing structure, it would be useless 
to multiply the Soviet defense budget by the $1.10 official ex¬ 
change rate and use the resultant dollar figure to compare with 
America’s defense effort, it is said. 

“Officials estimate that if the Russians had to enter the Amer¬ 
ican market place to buy the military goods and services that 
go into their defense establishment, they would have to pay 
from $50-billion to $60*billion a year.” 30 

According to U. S , News and World Report , “Russia... is found to 
be investing almost 70 percent of the budget in strategic offensive and 
defensive systems.” 31 

Other experts on the Soviet budget estimate that “substantial” por¬ 
tions of the Soviet defense effort will be devoted to three principal 


30. The New York Times, William Beecher, December 25,1966, p. 27. 

31. U. S. News and World Report, February 6,1967, p. 34. 


ateas: conventional forces, strategic attack forces, and air and missile 

defense forces, on a coequal basis. 32 

Using Mr. Beecher’s estimates, the Soviet strategic military budget 
is the equivalent of $33 1 / 3 -billion to $40-billion a year. Even at the 
official exchange rate, the Soviet strategic budget would be $14.7-bilhon. 

In his January 23, 1967 Posture Statement, Secretary McNamara 
reported that the total United States 1967 military budget would be 
$68-billion. The budget for strategic forces was $7.1-billion or 14 per¬ 
cent of the total military budget 

The above budget figures show a clear difference between the U. 0 . 
and Soviet strategic military intentions. 


Soviet Research and Development Objectives 


“First of all, we are facing today a formidable Soviet aero¬ 
space threat and a concerted Communist effort to achieve critical 
scientific breakthroughs, both of which factors pose a serious 
challenge to the continued strategic superiority of the U. S. 


Armed Forces.” 


General John P. McConnell 33 
Chief of Staff Air Force 


It should be more widely understood that science and technology 
provide the vital impulse in the Soviet society. The Soviet leadership 
views each new level of technology, each new medium for political or 
military operations, as offering opportunities for furthering its objec¬ 
tives. Unanticipated technological breakthroughs may be realized for 
leapfrogging America’s means of deterrence. Thus, the Soviets are 
aggressively moving forward on the frontiers of strategic weapon tech- 

Space is one of the first arenas of major public interest in which 
Soviet industry, technology, and science gained-in fact, not in words 
—a lading international position. This is so despite the not incon¬ 
siderable United States achievements in space. In the public mind, ap¬ 
parent technological advantage in space has been readily translated in- 

to an image of military advantage. 

One of the primary strengths of Soviet research and development 

and production programs is the use of scientific planning with cyber¬ 
netics. This new technique is noted throughout U.S.S.R. weapons pro¬ 
grams. Scientific planning, theory of games, optimum solution of com- 


32. Beecher, op. cit. , _ . „ .. 

33. HMr in g s on S. 666 before Joint Session of the Senate Armed Service Comnnt- 

tee and the Senate DOD Subcommittee on Appropriations, January 24,26,27, 
30,31, February 1 and 2,1967, p. 874.- 
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piex programs, automatic control, and hundreds of similar subjects, all 
pertinent to the modem techniques of scientific planning and develop¬ 
ment of aerospace weapon systems, are featured in Soviet cybernetic 
literature. 34 

An analysis of overall Soviet power must now take into account the 
integrated cybernetic systems optimized for Soviet military and na¬ 
tional security purposes. 

United States Research and Development Objectives 

U. S. Defense Department policy toward advanced research has been 
perceptively and most cogently stated and explained by a scientist who 
is in a commanding position to know the actual facts. Dr. Harold Ag- 
new, Director of the Weapons Division of the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission’s Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, spoke at a -recent Air 
Force Association symposium in San Francisco, on “The Technological 
Threat.” 

According to Technology Weefe: 35 

“AEC’s Dr. Harold Agnew declared that there appears to be 
a new concept of the balance of power. 


* # 


“Agnew, whose comments drew the largest ovation at the sym¬ 
posium, said the present philosophy seems to be based on a 
concept that assumes that balance or equality is the optimum 
state for one nation to have vis-a-vis another state in order to 
have stability.... 'from my experience stability is gained and 
maintained only through superiority. Yet more and more today, 
we see decisions being made which have as their long range 
objective equality between the U. S. and other powers rather 
than superiority of the U. S. over other powers/ 


# $ v 


“ ‘The apparent drift in national policy on the concept of bal¬ 
ance of power and stability is resulting in a stifling of innova¬ 
tion, We find ourselves being authorized tcTbuild or to consider 
only those systems which respond to a clearly defined threat. 
As a result, we are continuously reacting on the defensive... 
since we react only to those systems or threats which have been 
proven to exist, and it takes several years to react, we are con¬ 
tinually in danger of coming up with answers to threats which 
have changed, if indeed we come up with answers in a time frame 
which is relevant at all/ 


34. Text of the Resolution Passed at the Third All-Union Conference on Auto¬ 
matic Control, translated by L. A. Zadeh. (Odessa: 1965), p. 1. 

35. “AEC Weapons Expert Blasts DOD Technology,” Technology Week, March 
27,1967, pp. 15,16. 
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We are completely vulnerable to surprises, to new systems 

which we have not heard about, but which all of a sudden 
appear,’ ,, „ 

Agnew said it is clear that the Soviet Union recognizes the in¬ 
creased importance of technological breakthroughs. He quoted 
a recent Soviet Defense ministry document which said that Rus¬ 
sia ‘is not limiting itself to those military means which the ad¬ 
versary already has.’ He said this contrasted with the position 
of some U. S. committees, such as the one on arms control 
headed by Jerome Wiesner and Roswell Gilpatric, that the U. S. 
should not innovate new weapons because this would be de¬ 
stabilizing. 

‘A specific example of this, he said, is the recommendation that 
we avoid an effective anti-missile system because it would upset 
what Wiesner and Gilpatric called the ‘delicate balance of 
terror.’ * * 

'i‘ v 

“One of the greatest faults of U. S. policy makers, Agnew de¬ 
clared, ‘is that they seem not to understand that technology 
will never be stagnant. It will not stand still.’ ” 

This thesis of the U. S. policy-planned stagnation of innovation in 
U. S. advanced research was also comprehensively stated and exten¬ 
sively documented by Hanson W. Baldwin, in a landmark” article^ 
under a title which states his theme: “Slow-down in the Pentagon ” 
He reports that research, development, and innovation have sunk in¬ 
to stagnation in the Pentagon because of three major policies or 
attitudes: (1) “the technological revolution is over”; (2) disarmament 
or arms limitation “is the only way to political salvation and that there¬ 
fore continued technological military development worsens the situa¬ 
tion”; and (3) “the requirements merry-go-round”—mandate from the 
Secretary of Defense that every new project has to be justified on the 
basis of demonstrated military requirements, that is, that there must 
exist in advance a clear-cut military mission for a new weapons devel¬ 
opment, 

Mr. Baldwin further points out that: 

“Many promising developments—particularly in space-could 
never be pushed, or even demonstrated, if developments had to 
wait for the establishment of requirements. 

“Invention has never followed this path; the machine gun and 
the tank would still remain blueprint dreams if their develop¬ 
ment had awaited the specification of clear-cut military require¬ 
ments. One cannot state a requirement for an inventor's hopes. 


36. Foreign Affairs, January 1965, p. 262. 


“As Dr, Edward C. Welsh (acting Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics Space Council) pointed out, ‘If we had required 
a clear-cut prior mission, we would probably have developed 
no airplanes, no spacecraft, or, in fact, no wheel.’ ” 

Both Dr. Agnew and Mr. Baldwin have done an outstanding job of 
explaining why the strategic military balance is changing. 

The Changing Strategic Military Balance 

To analyze the present strategic military balance, the following sec¬ 
tions of this study compare the numbers of delivery vehicles and the 
total megatonnage delivery capabilities of the various strategic weapon 
systems. In addition, the figure on page 31 and the table on page 32 
also show the general trend in total megatonnage delivery capability 
from 1962 to 1971 as delineated by the range of estimates derived from 
unclassified sources. These performance figures are the key to determin¬ 
ing the real strategic military intentions of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 

; The general trend was established by plotting all available respon¬ 
sible unclassified estimates on a graph. 

The preponderance of evidence points to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union is succeeding in its massive drive toward strategic military 
superiority and that the United States is cooperating in this effort by 
slowing down its side of the arms race. 

In 1962, the United States had a total megatonnage delivery capa¬ 
bility ranging between 25,000 megatons and 50,000 megatons. The 
corresponding figures for the Soviet Union ranged between 6,000 mega¬ 
tons and 12,000 megatons. 

The year 1967 falls in a crossover period with the U.S.S.R. estimates 
ranging between 16,000 and 37,000 megatons, to equal or exceed the 
U. S, estimated range of between 8,000 and 29,000 megatons. 

It should be noted that the “nuclear capable” U. S, aircraft carriers 
are not included in the strategic balance either here or by Secretary 
McNamara. 

For 1971, it appears that a massive megatonnage gap will have 
developed. U. S. delivery capability is estimated to range between 6,000 
megatons and 15,000 megatons, whereas the estimated high for the 
Soviet delivery capability is 50,000 megatons, and the projection of the 
established Soviet range-curve indicates a low figure for the Soviets of 
approximately 30,000 megatons. 

On the basis of this projection, the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. will have 
reversed their roles in a ten-year period. 
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Using the above approach, U. S. and Soviet strategic forces are ap¬ 
proximately equal in strength at the present time. However, measure¬ 
ment of the strategic balance requires consideration of many additional 
factors including the following: 

1. The above figures are based on peacetime inventory. Since 
the U. S. is committed to a second strike-policy, we should 
count only those U. S. strategic weapons which would remain 
after a Soviet first strike. There is no solid basis for estimating 
the remaining U. S. strategic weapons because the U. S, has 
not tested very high-yield warheads and therefore does not 
know the weapons effect of Soviet super-yield weapons of 50 
megatons and over. 

2. Some of the remaining U. S. missiles would be destroyed 
by the Soviet anti-ballistic missile defense. This important fac¬ 
tor was not included in the above figures because of the lack of 
adequate unclassified data on the numbers and yield of Soviet 
ABMs. 

3. Also, “a lesser amount of nuclear explosive does much greater 
damage to the United States than to the Soviet Union because 
of America’s geography, urbanization and weather patterns.” 37 
The Soviet Union has three times as many square miles as the 
United States and its industries and cities are better dispersed. 

4. Unclassified sources for the Soviet missile count appear to 
be based on the number of operational missile sites without con¬ 
sideration of refire capability. Thus, the actual Soviet missile 
count may be substantially larger than the unclassified estimates. 

5. Many of the unclassified estimates as to Soviet strategic 
weapons yield are low because the sources have not given the 
Soviets credit for their great improvement in warhead yield/ 
weight ratio in their 1961 nuclear tests. (See ICBM section for 
detail.) 

Behind-the-iron-curtain unclassified sources report that the strategic 
military balance has changed in their favor, For example, in a compre¬ 


hensive article analyzing the strategic military equation which he based 
on unclassified sources, Lt, General Khristo Dobrev concludes: 

“The deciding power in the world today is the socialist states. 

They have at their disposal everything necessary for taming 
the imperialist aggressors. The bare fact that it is not Moscow 
but Washington which is putting forward the question of reach¬ 
ing an agreement on ‘freezing’ the anti-missile defense system 
speaks sufficiently clear on which side lies the military su¬ 
periority.” 38 

The United States does not appear to have a superior position, in 
deliverable strategic weapons. There is still time to regain superiority 
but time is on the side of the one which uses it, Because of long lead 
times for weapon development and production, however, the decision to 
do so must be made in the year 1967. 


37. Arthur T. Hadley, The Nation’s Safety and Arms Control (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1961), p. 34. Hadley’s study is based upon the findings of a Sum¬ 
mer Study Seminar held in Dedham, Mass., in 1960 under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Twentieth Century Fund. The 
participants included physicists, psychologists, lawyers, economists, mathemati¬ 
cians, political scientists and weapons specialists. Among those who took part 
were Donald T. Brennan, Hans A. Bethe, Morton H, Halperin, Herman Kahn, 
Thomas C. Schelling, Louis B. Sohn, Leo Szilard, Victor F. Weisskopf and 
Jerome B. Wiesner. 


38. Lt. General Khristo Dobrev, “On Military-Political Subjects: Anti-missile-De¬ 
fense, A New Nightmare for U. S. Imperialists,” Rabotnichesko Delo, (Sofia, 
Bulgaria: April 10,1967). 
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SUMMARY OF SELECTED SOURCES DIRECTLY RELATING TO 
BALANCE OF STRATEGIC WEAPONS IN 
TIME PERIODS 1962, 1967, 1971 

The “Range of Estimates From Unclassified Sources, Trends of 
Total Megatonnage Delivery Capability—All Strategic Weapon Sys¬ 
tems—” as depicted in the graph, supra , was based upon analysis and 
evaluation of hundreds of unclassified sources published during the en¬ 
tire time period of 1960 through April 1967. Sources studied included 
military and scientific books, treatises, journals and limited distribu¬ 
tion studies. Also employed were trade and technical journals, news 
magazines, newspapers and publications of general and popular circu¬ 
lation. 

To provide a ready reference for spot-checks and parameter con¬ 
firmation, however, a summary is presented here of extracts from cer¬ 
tain of those unclassified sources which relate directly to the initial, 
median, and terminal years covered by the graph which depicts the 
trend of the strategic balance in the decade from 1962-1971. The selec¬ 
tion includes sources documenting the derivation of the “highs” and 
“lows” of deliverable megatonnage presented in the table which di¬ 
rectly follows the Strategic Balance Graph, referred to above. 

Thus the sources summarized support the upper and lower edges 
of the U. S. and U.S.S.R. curves representing trends of total megaton¬ 
nage delivery capability. They include also, however, samplings from 
sources which fall within the areas delineated by the edges of the respec¬ 
tive curves, providing thereby the basis for an appraisal as to the 
existence or absence of a consensus. The selection of sources for sum¬ 
marization emphasized publications more likely to be generally avail¬ 
able to segments of the public not likely to have convenient access to 
scientific, technological, or strategic libraries. 

1962—BOMBERS 

U. S. News & World Report —August 13,1962 
U. S. U.S.S.R. 


700 Heavy Bombers X 50 

150 Intercontinental 

= 35,000 MT 

Bombers X 20 


= 3,000 MT 

1,000 Medium Bombers X 5 

600 Medium Range 

= 5,000 MT 

Bombers X 10 


= 6,000 MT 

TOTAL 40,000 MT 

TOTAL 9,000 MT 

___— • • _ __ _■ - -- , 













1962—ICBMs 


JJ. S. News & World Report —February 6,1967 


U. s, U.S.S.R. 

1,700 Bombers — 49,000 MT 
(Estimate: 50,000 MT for all stra¬ 
tegic systems; bomber megaton¬ 
nage estimated at 49,000 megatons 
by subtracting from total an esti¬ 
mated 1,000 assigned to 200 AT¬ 
LAS, TITAN and MINUTEMAN 
missiles and 100 POLARIS mis¬ 
siles.) 

210 Long Range 

y 

Newsweek—November 19,1962 (ISS cited) 

'U.S. U.S.S.R, 

Long Range Bombers 630 

Medium Range Bombers 1,000 

1,630 

Long Range Bombers 200 

Medium Range Bombers 1,300 

1,500 

Readers Digest— March, 1963 

“While America Slept,” by James Daniel and John G. Hubble 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 

30,000 MT (all strategic weapon 
systems) p. 267. 


The Military Balance—1961-62, Institute for Strategic Studies 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 

630 B-52’s, 850 B-47’s, 90 B-58’s 
Total Strategic bombers 1,570 

70 BEARS, 120 BISONS, 

1,000 BADGERS 

Estimated megatonnage 1,190 


U. S. News & World Report—August 13,1962 


U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

ICBMs 90 X 5 MT = 450 MT 

100 X10 MT = 1,000 MT; or 

75 X10 MT = 750 MT 

U. S. News & World Report—February 6,1967 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

200 ATLAS, TITAN and 
MINUTEMAN missiles 

50 ICBMs 

Newsweek —November 19,1962 (ISS cited) 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

2J4 

75 

The Military Balance-1961-62, Institute for Strategic Studies 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

1 


90 ATLAS 36 TITAN 

= 126 Total 


75 X 10 = 750 MT 


3MT 5MT 
270 + 180 

= 450 MT 


Readers Digest —March 1963 

“While America Slept/’.by James Daniel and John G. Hubble 


U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

102 ATLAS 

75 

54 TITAN 



1962—IR-MRBMs 


The Nation's Safety and Arms Control 
by Arthur T. Hadley, Viking Press, 1961 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 



U. S. News & World Report -August 13,1962 
U. S. U.S.S.R. 


90 IRBMs 


300 T-2 k T-4 


(1 MT assumed) = 300 MT 
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1962—IR-MRBMs (Cont.) 

Newsweek November 19> 1962 (Isg ^ 

250 ~--r—-_U.S.S.R. 

-;-- - 7oo ^ -— 

_ rfc “^ s a “»—«M2, States***,**, 
30 .nmm^ 777-—-—,___U.S.S.R. 


| SSiBtSt 


700 X 1 Mr = 700 MT 


“While AmericJsient" . Di § est ~March 1963 

V s y ameS DanieI and Joh » G. Hubble 

1962—SLMs 

^s mS & World R e P° r t August 13,1962 

- — _ 

_— 72 ]vj T j X 1 MT (assumed) 

—i -——■--- = 50 MT 

_ jf ^ eWS & W ° Hd R e P ort February 6, i967 

POLARIS~100 -“J--I^SJR^_ 

Newsweek November 19,1962 (ISS cited) 

POLAmS^TTMT-1-—Uj^ R. 

___ (assu med) = 67.2 | 

The Military Balance — -1961-99 Tr»cf*+ * r ~ ‘ 

U. S. ’ tltUte f0r Strate Sic Studies 

- -^5:—.- 

“While AmericaslS» b^ff'-March 1963 

_U. S. 7 ^ Daniel md Joh » G. Hubble 

128 POLARIS " ' |---t T-S.S.R 

-----| 50 GOLEMS 
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Chronological Summary of Strategic Statistics Extracted From 
THE MILITARY BALANCE—All Editions Covering Years 1961 through 1966— 
As Published by THE INSTITUTE FOR STRATEGIC STUDIES, LONDON 

Numbers and Yield for ICBMs, IR/MRBMs and SLMs 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 

- 

1961 

54 ATLAS 

6 Nuclear subs- 96 POLARIS 

1961 

50 ICBMs 



9 TITANS 

TOTAL 264,2 MT 


200 IRBMs 

TOTAL 700 MT 

1962 

90 ATLAS 

9 Nuclear subs-144 POLARIS 

1962 

75 ICBM’s 



36 TITANS 

45 JUPITERS 


700 IRBMs 



150 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 754.8 MT 



TOTAL 1,450 MT 

1963 

126 ATLAS 

10 Nuclear subs-160 POLARIS 

1963 

100 ICBMs 



108 TITANS 



750 IRBMs 



180 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 1,210 MT 



TOTAL 1,450 MT . 

1964 

126 ATLAS 

26 Nuclear subs—416 POLARIS 

1964 

200 ICBMs 

40 subs—120 missiles 


108 -TITANS 



750 IRBMs 

(400-mile range) 


600 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 1,809.2 MT 



TOTAL 3,750 MT 

1965 

ATLAS 

31 Nuclear subs-496 POLARIS 

1965 

270 ICBMs 

40 subs—120 missiles 


Phased out 

54 TITANS 

800 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 1,417.2 MT 


750 IRBMs 

TOTAL 3,570 MT 

1966 

54 TITANS 

37 Nuclear subs-592 POLARIS 

1966 

300 ICBMs 

40 subs—120 missiles 

1 

850 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 1,534.4 MT 


750 IRBMs 

TOTAL 3,870 MT 

1967 

54 TITANS 

41 Nuclear subs-656 POLARIS 

1967 

311 ICBMs 

45 subs—135 missiles 


1,000 MINUTEMAN 

TOTAL 1,729.2 MT 


750 IRBMs 

TOTAL 3,995 MT 





Sources: 1961-TAe Mil. Bal. 19 61-62, ISS, 1961, pp. 2,3,8,9 
m-The Mil. Bal 1962-63, ISS, 1962, pp. 3,9,10 

1963- TAe Mil. Bal. 1963-64, ISS, 1963, pp. 3,11 

1964- 7Vie Mg Bal. 1964-65, ISS, 1964, pp. 3, 5, 23 

1965- Tte Ml Bal. 1965-66, ISS, 1965, pp. 2,3,5,23,24 

1966- TAe Mil. Bal. 1966-67, ISS, 1966, pp. 2,3,5,25 

1967- The Mil. Bal. 1966-67, plus ISS Strategic Survey 

published April 1967 


Payloads: 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 


ATLAS-3 MT 
TITAN-5 MT 
MINUTEMAN-1 MT 
POLARIS-0.7 MT 
JUPITER-1 MT 


ICBM-10 MT 
IR/MRBM-1 MT 
SARK-SERB fired from 
subs—1 MT 

ISS Summary-1 
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1967—BOMBERS 

Statement of Secretary of Defense—Senate Armed Services Committee 
Hearings on S. 666—Military Authorizations—Defense Appropriations, 
1968; January 25, p. 47 


_ils.__ 

680 (no estimate of megatonnage) 


_ U.S.S.R. _ 

155 (strategic medium-range Sovi¬ 
et bombers not counted in Mc¬ 
Namara’s statement despite 
refueling capability) 
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U. S. News & World Report —February 6,1967 
U. S. U.S.S.R. 


The Military Balance — 1966-67 , Institute for Strategic Studies 
U. S. U.S.S.R. 


600 B-52’s 
80 B-58’s 


100 BEARS 
110 BISONS 

900 BADGERS and BLINDERS 


Space/Aeronautics —September 1966 
“Strategic Missiles and Air Defense,” by Leon H. Dulberger 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 

125 with round-trip ability 
25 supersonic—non-round-trip 

Washington Post —April 8,1967 
“Johnson Building Case for Reduction of Nuclear Margin” 

by George C. Wilson 

_ U. S. _ U.S.S.R. _ 

680 155 ' 

“U. S. Nuclear Bombers carry 
about 4 bombs each.” 

See 1962 listing and Military Balance summary supra t 
tor bomb loading examples. 
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1967—ICBMs 


1967—ICBMs (Coni.) 


Statement of Secretary of Defense—Senate Armed Services Committee 
Hearings on S. 666—Military Authorizations—Defense Appropriations, 
1968; January 25, p, 47 


U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

1,000 MINUTEMAN 

54 TITAN II 

340 (although listed under the 
date October 1,1966, a foot¬ 
note states the figures are for 
“mid-1966” which would be 
June-July 1966) 

[/. S. News & World Report —February 6,1967 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

1,054 

500 (now 400—end of year 600) 

The Military Balance—1966-67, Institute for Strategic Studies 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

54 TITAN II 

X 5 MT = 270 MT 
1,000 MINUTEMAN 

800 MINUTEMAN I 

X I MT = 800 MT 
200 MINUTEMAN II 

X 2 MT = 400 MT 

Total 1,470 MT 

300-500 

(Assumed) 400 X 10 MT = 

4,000 MT 

New York Times —November 13,1966 
“Soviet Increases Build-Up of Missiles,” by William Beecher 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

800 MINUTEMAN I 

130 MINUTEMAN II 
with 70 more MINUTEMAN 
II for 1967 and 54 TITAN II 

400-450 (as of October) 

Associated Press —December 7,1966 

Dispatch dated Washington, by Bob Horton 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

U. S, maintains 3- or 4-to-l 
advantage 

1,600 ICBMs (Presumably 

including POLARIS) 

450 


Space/Aeronautics —September 1966 
“Strategic Missiles and Air Defense,” by Leon H. Dulberger 
U.S, _ U.S.S.R, 

500 


Washington Post —April 8,1967 
“Johnson Building Case for Reduction of Nuclear Margin” 
by George C, Wilson 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 


1,446 (including SLBM) 


The New York Tim —November 13,1966 
“Soviet Increases Build-Up of Missiles,”—by William Beecher 


U. S. 

U.S.S.R. 

800 MINUTEMAN I 

400-450 

130 MINUTEMAN II 

A 3-stage liquid-fueled missile 

70 MINUTEMAN II in early 

“may carry a warhead ranging 

1967 

from 30 to 60 MT’ 

54 TITAN II 



“Soviet Missile Power”—a ‘Credible Threat Now,’ by Xenophon, Tri¬ 
umph Magazine, February 1967; Reprinted U.S. News & World Report, 
February 20,1967 under title “The Danger is Very Grave”—Russia’s 
Growing Arms Threat 


"Few of the Soviet ICBMs have a 
lift capability of less than 7 mega¬ 
tons and most are 10 MT or more.” 

The Soviets “may be on the brink 
of deploying an ICBM capable of 
lifting the weight of their 100 meg¬ 
aton warhead,” 

“The U.S.S.R. with as few as 20 
such missiles equipped with mul¬ 
tiple warheads of 1 megaton each 
—could acquire the capability of 
striking 2,000 targets, more than 
the entire existing U. S. strategic 
missile arsenal can now cover” 













1967—MR-IRBMs 


1967—ICBMs (Cont.) 

Space/Aeronautics—September 1966 
“Strategic Missiles and Air Defense,” by Leon H. Dulberger 


u.a 


U.S.S.R. 


Of the several classes of land-based 
strategic missiles in the Soviet in - 
ventory, the most powerful, most 
sophisticated ICBM’s are SAV¬ 
AGE ... SCRAG... and the so- 
called PROTON booster, with a 
thrust of over 2-million pounds 
and easily able to loft a 100 MT 
warhead.” 


Technology Week —March 27,1967 
“Soviets Narrowing ICBM Gap,” p. 33 


U.S, 


“Brown told the committee that the 
United States ‘does not have a 3-1 
superiority in ICBM payload over the 
Soviet Union, because their missiles 
carry somewhat more than our own 
do. ‘But,’ he added, 7 think that as of 
this moment we probably have more 
total missiles. I think that ratio won't 
be true in another year or two ” 


U.S.S.R. 


“Air Force Secretary Harold Brown 
has told the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that the Soviet Union is 
rapidly closing the missile gap and 
may equal the U. S. in numbers of 
ICBMs in a year or two. 

“Brown, questioned at length on the 
Soviet ICBM threat by die commit' 
tee, said that the Soviets have a very 
formidable missile force and that they 
are building new missiles 'very fast.’ 

“In explaining what amounts to a 
Soviet attempt to close the missile 
gap, Brown said 'we leveled out our 
missile forces. We announced how 
big our missile force was going to be. 
Our plans are that five years from now 
we will have just about as many mis¬ 
siles as we have right now. They have 
known that. They have known it for a 
couple of years } and they just keep 
on building! 

“Now we can afford to let them build 
for a while, if they feel they want to 
'catch up.’ But there is evidence that 
if we stop, they won’t necessarily 
stop. They haven’t stopped.’ 

“ ‘I think, ‘Brown told the committee, 
'that in our‘position we can afford to 
let this go on for a while without over¬ 
responding.’” 


The Military Balance—19S5-67, Institute for Strategic Studies 
U.S. _ U.S.S.R, 

700-750 

SKEAN=1*2 MT 
SANDAL = 1 MT 
Assume 1/3 SKEAN: 

500 SANDAL X1MT 
250 SKEAN X 1.5 MT 
500 + 375 MT=875 MT 

Washington Post—April 8,1967 
“Johnson Building Case for Reduction of Nuclear Margin” 
by George C. Wilson 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 



1967—SLMs 

Statement of Secretary of Defense—Senate Armed Services Committee 
Hearings on S. 666—Military Authorizations—Defense Appropriations, 
1968; January 25, p. 47 


U. S. 


U.S.S.R. 



U. S. News & World Report —February 6,1967 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R. 



The Military Balance-1366-67 , Institute for Strategic Studies 


U.S. 


U.S.S.R- 


592 POLARIS X .7 MT 120 SLBM X 1 MT 

= 414 MT = 120 MT 
160 SLCM X .5 MT 

^J0_MT (. 5MTest.) 
200 MT 


i'.-.il >\'L ilui'.l l till /.' 1 - ALII ...111111,,11' I11.A, limn 























1971—ICBMs 



1967-SLMs (Cont.) 

The New York Times—July 14,1966 
“U. S. Lead in ICBMs is Said to be Reduced,” by Hanson Baldwin 


U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

592 

250 (including 100 "winged” 
cruise missiles) 

The New York Times -November 13,1966 
“Soviet Increases Build-Up of Missiles,” by William Beecher 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

608 POLARIS X1 MT 

= 608 MT 

"Slightly less than 1MT” 

120-150 

Space/Aeronautics—September 1966 
. “Strategic Missiles and Air Defense," by Leon H. Dulberger 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 


150 SLBMs 

100 SLCMs 


1971-BOMBERS 


Department of Defense Testimony—Senate Committee on Aimed Serv¬ 
ices, Hearings on S. 666, Military Appropriations, Detente Appropria¬ 
tions, 1968; January 25-Februaiy 2, 1967—(all MINUTEMAN are re¬ 
placed by IIs or Ills) pp. 64,240. 

U, S. U.S.S.R. 


1,054 


U. S. News & World Report -February 6,1967 
U. S. U.S.S.R. 


1,054 MINUTEMAN and 

1,000 + missiles 

TITAN II 

50,000 MT (all weapons) 

5,000 MT (all weapons) 



The New York Times —July 14,1966 
“U. S. Lead in ICBMs Said te be Reduced,” by Hanson Baldwin 

U.S. U.S.S.R, 



600 in 1968 


Department of Defense Testimony —Senate Committee on Armed Serv¬ 
ices, Hearings on S. 666, Military Appropriations, Defense Appropria¬ 
tions, 1968; January 25-February 2,1967, p. 248. 


U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara 
testified before Senate Armed 
Services Committee that there 
would be 255 B-52G-Hs through 
fiscal year 1972 and 210 FB-llls 


Space/Aeronautics —September 1966 
"Strategic Missiles and Air Defense,” by Leon H. Dulberger 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

J 

125 with round-trip capability 

25 supersonic non-round-trip 
Soviet Mach 2.35 supersonic trans¬ 
port now in development could be¬ 
come supersonic intercontinental 
bomber. 


U. S. News & World Report—December 19,1966 



U.S.S.R. 


1,600 (including SLM) 

— _ - 


Now 400, + 300 to 400 a year ad¬ 
ditional through 1970—est. 400 + 
300 a year for 4 years = 1,600 


Washington Post —April 8,1967 
“Johnson Building Case for Reduction of Nuclear Margin” 
by George C. Wilson 

U. S. U.S.S.R. 



44 


45 


1971—ICBMs (Cont.) 


The New York Times—November 13,1966 
“Soviet Increases Build-Up of Missiles,” by William Beecher 

U.S. _■_ U.S.S.R. 

Rate of increase of numbers 
“roughly 100 or more a year over 
the last 2 years.” (est.) 450 + 100 
a year for 4 years = 850. 


1971—MR-IRBMs 



U. S. ' U.S.S.R. 


All sources quoted for 1967 statis¬ 
tics tend to indicate same num¬ 
bers maintained through the years 
—consensus is 700 to 750 in num¬ 
bers and 700 to 875 MT in ex¬ 
plosive power. 


1971-SLMs 



U.S.S.R. 


Secretary of Defense Testimony is 
that there will be no increase in 
the present number 41 of Fleet 
Ballistic Missile Submarines—but 
that in the 1970 period the present 
POLARIS submarines will be re¬ 
constructed to carry the POSEI¬ 
DON missile at a cost of 60 per¬ 
cent of new submarine construc¬ 
tion. Senate Hearings on S. 666 
Military Authorizations—Defense 
Appropriations, 1968, January 25- 
February 6,1967, p. 62. This “re¬ 
trofit” program is to be spread over 
a period of years on a schedule 
tied to the regular overhaul cycle. 
Note: If 7 were converted .at a 
time, and the process required 2 
years for each group of 7, some 12 
years would be required, and the 
deployable force would be propor¬ 
tionately reduced for that period. 


The Military Balance 1966-61, In¬ 
stitute for Strategic Studies, does 
not project any figures for 1971, 
but says that present production 
of nuclear submarines is “at the 
rate of at least five a year.” 
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II-A. INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES (ICBM) 


The 1,000th American MINUTEMAN intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
sile will be deployed in a site that has just been activated near Malm- 
strom Air Force Base, Montana. This site will contain 50 new MIN¬ 
UTEMAN II missiles, a considerable improvement over MINUTE- 
MAN I, which comprise the remaining MINUTEMAN force. Warheads 
of MINUTEMAN I are reputed by unclassified sources to yield one 
megaton. MINUTEMAN II may have somewhat higher yield, or a 
trade-off with penetration aids. 

r 

The United States has also deployed 54 TITAN II missiles with a 
warhead yield of over 5 megatons. 39 There are no plans to increase this 
ICBM force. In fact, on February 12, 1967 the Department of Defense 
let it be known that the TITAN II would be phased-out beginning in 
1970 40 and Secretary of Defense McNamara revealed in his 1967 Posture 
Statement that he had ended procurement of new TITAN boosters 
“with the FY (Fiscal Year) 1966 buy ” In other words, the TITAN II 
phase-out has already begun. 

The Soviet Union has between 300 and 500 ICBMs, all of which 
are reputed to have a warhead yield of at least ten megatons. 4 i This 
estimated yield is probably low for some Soviet missiles, such as the 
new SCRAG which mounts a 30-to-50 megaton warhead and can be 
used either as an ICBM or as an orbital space weapon. 42 Some sources 
attribute 500 missiles to the Soviets. 4 3 

In his Posture Statement of January 23, 1967, Secretary McNamara 
credited the United States with 934 ICBMs and the Soviet Union with 
340 as of mid-1966. 

The total yield of the United States ICBM force is estimated at 
1,650 megatons, while Soviet missiles can yield at least 4,000 megatons. 

However, these unclassified estimates are probably low for Soviet 
missiles. Few unclassified sources have revised their Soviet warhead 


39. The Military Balance 1966-67, (London: Institute for Strategic Studies, 1966) 
p. 25. 

40. The New York Times , February 13,1967, p. 1. 

41. The Military Balance, op. cit. p. 44. 

42. Ogonock, No. 20, May 1965. 

43. Business Week, January 14,1967, p. 88. 
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yield figures to reflect the dramatic gains in yield/weight ratio from 
the 1961 Soviet nuclear teste. Typically, the Institute for . Strategic 
Studies still shows Soviet missile warheads at the same yield as they 
did in 1961—10 megatons: 

In their 1963 paper submitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations during the debate on the Test Ban Treaty, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said that as a result of the 1961 teste: 

“The U.S.S.R. is ahead of the United States in the high-yield- 
tens of m^atons—technology... and in the yield/weight ratios 
of high-yield devices... if the Treaty goes into effect... the 
U. S. would not be able to overtake the present advantage.. ,” M 

An authoritative appraisal of U. S./U.S.S.R. position as to high- 
yield weapons after the 1961 Soviet tests gains was made by Charles 
J. V. Murphy, a long-established expert in the area of nuclear weapons. 
His article was published in Life , February 16,1962, and its accuracy 
has never been challenged. Although Mr. Murphy carefully refrains 
from stating exact yield/weight ratios, he does say that the Soviet gain 
was “several fold” and makes the following comparison: 

“The (Soviet) 100 megaton warhead, according to some nuclear 
scientists, probably does not weigh more than 15 tons and may 
even weigh less than 10 tons,... By comparison, the warhead 
of our largest rocket, the TITAN, weighs nearly half as much as 
the lowest estimate for the Soviet warhead while its yield is 
probably less than 1/10 as high.” 

Thus it would appear that since 1961, the Soviets have had a 5-to-l 
advantage over the U. S. in yield/weight ratio in contrast to their pre- 
1961 inferiority. 

It seems reasonable to assume that this improved capability has by 
now been used in upgrading missile warhead yield. 

Some American planners believe that the numerically larger Amer¬ 
ican force is superior on the premise that a one megaton warhead is 
powerful enough to destroy any city and accurate enough to take out 
a hardened Soviet launching site. 

They also believe that most Soviet launching sites are “soft” and 
extremely vulnerable to a MINUTEMAN warhead, However, the soft¬ 
ness or hardness of Soviet launching sites has little relevance unless 
America strikes first, something present U. S. policy would never permit. 

f 


44. Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, Hearings, Committee on Foreign Relations, 88th 
Congress, 1st Session, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 273. 


There is questionable value in destroying a Soviet ICBM site which 
has already expended its first missiles unless the site has a reload capa¬ 
bility. It is argued that for logical deterrence, which is the U. S. strategy, 
the city-busting potential of the MINUTEMAN force, backed with 
a few heavy TITAN II missiles, appears to be adequate at the present 
time. 

Even if numbers were to be considered as more important than 
power, Secretary McNamara in his January 23, 1967 Posture State¬ 
ment estimated that in a future nuclear war about half of our missiles 
would be knocked out if the Soviets strike first. 

Even if our remaining ICBMs were to function perfectly, it is diffi¬ 
cult to estimate how many might be destroyed by Soviet anti-ballistic 
missile defense. (See ABM section of this study.) 

The high yield of Soviet ICBMs leads one to question the invulner¬ 
ability of our own hardened ICBM sites. None of the American sites 
has been tested against such great explosive power as the Soviets, 
demonstrated in their 1961-62 nuclear teste, although various smaller- 
scale tests have been conducted. The Department of Defense is con¬ 
fident that scaling up of the smaller underground explosions can lead 
to accurate prediction of the effects of massive multi-megaton explo¬ 
sions. However, some scientists question this concept. They assert that 
when an explosion is scaled up beyond a factor of ten, entirely new 
effects can be expected. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that the electro-magnetic pulse or some 
unexpected effect of a high-yield Soviet warhead might knock out an 
entire MINUTEMAN complex regardless of the hardening and shield¬ 
ing attempted. Many scientists express concern that very high-yield ex¬ 
plosions may cause a total communications blackout and thus prevent 
the transmission of a presidential order to retaliate. The Soviet Union 
has tested very high-yield warheads. The United States has not. Under 
the restrictions of the atmospheric Test Ban Treaty, the United States 
can only guess at what unique effects might occur when very high-yield 
weapons are exploded. But the Soviets know. 

Considering the above, Soviet missiles might well be able to deal a 
first-strike knockout blow to our hardened ICBMs—if not today, some 
time in the future as the Kremlin leaders continue to upgrade their 
force in quality and numbers. Should the Soviet Union be convinced of 
this capability and should it have determined a way to nullify the 
United States POLARIS missiles (see SLM section of this study), the 
U.S.S.R. would be in a position to exercise nuclear blackmail. War 






% 


might become unnecessary for Soviet victory. In such an eventuality, 
only an anti-ballistic missile defense or surrender could save American 
lives. 

Some questions have even been raised concerning the credibility of 
a strategic deterrence based solely on “second-strike” retaliation. For 
example, Paul Nitze, presently Secretary of the Navy and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense until he was appointed to the Navy, presented a 
paper at the National Strategy Seminar at Asilomar, California in 
April 1960 in which he said: 

“The principal problem... with this alternative, (an invulner¬ 
able second-strike, purely retaliatory capability) is that it pro¬ 
vides us with no rational military strategy if deterrence fails... 

If deterrence fails, the only reaction open to us is retaliation in 
support of a purpose that no longer exists-the purpose of deter¬ 
ring the enemy from taking the action they have already taken ” 45 

Suppose the Soviets use this as the basis for estimating the credi¬ 
bility of our stated intention of retaliating? Might they not reason 
somewhat as follows: 

Secretary McNamara has testified that a Soviet first strike against 
the United States could result in 120 million U. S. fatalities. 46 After 
this has happened, Secretary McNamara says that the United States 
would strike back at the Soviets, and that enough of our strategic wea¬ 
pons would have survived the Soviet strike to enable us to strike back 
and kill 120 million people in the U.S.S.R. 

The target of our retaliation would be people, Secretary McNamara 
revealed this expressly for the first time in his 1967 testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services, as follows: 

“If we were to strike after they struck us, the question is, what 
would we launch our missiles against? I think all would agree 
that we would launch against their cities. They have already 
launched all their missiles against us ” 

With most of the American population dead, would it then be ra¬ 
tional to launch a retaliatory strike with their surviving strategic forces? 
If the 70 million survivors prefer to remain as survivors, they might 
forego a retaliatory strike, so as not to invite a Soviet mop-up attack 
by their follow-on bombers and missiles from sites with refire capability. 
A retaliatory strike certainly woulcfnot help the 120 million Americans 


45. Proceedings, Asilomar National Strategy Seminar, p. 6 (Emphasis added.) 

46. Posture Statement , January 23,1967, p. 53. 
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already dead. Disregarding the fact that the Soviets, upon launching. 
their first attack would have evacuated their cities, and assuming that 
Secretary McNamara’s figures are correct, namely, that the American 
retaliatory strike could kill 120 million Russian people, why should the 
remaining Americans launch such a futile attack? The people whom 
they would kill had no say in their government’s decision to strike. 

We are confident that the remaining Americans would retaliate, but 
the key question is whether the Soviets believe this. 






Note: Soviets have missiles deployed in western U.S.S.R., threatening 
NATO cities and military installations. This is a stategic deployment 
and must be considered in context with ICBM balance and SLBM bal¬ 
ance. NATO has neither adequate warning nor retaliatory system. Also, 
many Soviet MRBM/ICBMs are mobile and will be difficult to target. 
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II-B. INTERMEDIATE/MEDIUM RANGE MISSILES 

(IRBM/MRBM) 

, J be S ° Vie f Unio p n has at least 750 intermediate and medium-range 
T h !f' C m ' SS f S < 15 °0;to-2500-mile range), mainly in western Russia. 
These are code-named SANDAL, SKEAN and SCAMP. The latter was 

the stT n ^ 19 f 65 a " d iS 8 m0bi,e version > which indicates that 
the Soviet Union continues to upgrade IRBM/MRBMs. The United 

States has no comparable missiles nor is it developing any. 

NATO assumes that the 750 Russian missiles are targeted at the 
major military installations and population centers in Western Europe 

Te NATO helT’ f S ’ Fra f k v fUrt ’ the Ruhr ’ Hamb «g. Munich, and 

hL^ to NATO Th n "I 1 , off BeCaUSe th6y Presented a ma i° r 
JUPITER^ P ’ , !i Stat6S pr0vided IRBMs > THORs and 

y ER * England, Italy and Turkey. These missiles became oper- 

ational just before the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. After the crisis 
the United States dismantled its entire NATO IRBM operation. 

THnn th,ng rmm™° f the extre mely expensive U. S. complex of 

IRBMs 8 The r ea f which Capable of countering Soviet 

IRRM« ^ reas °" glve " for amoving them at the time was that the 

(See^LM ?ec? S ° f T* repIaced by P0LARIS missiles. 

f t} The fact ,s ’ however , that U.S. IRBMs in Europe 
had hardly been installed when they were removed. Many strategists 

quickly 3006 ^ eXp,anation that the missiles had become obsolete so 

POT T A h ms rin K Pal C0U " terS t0 the S ° viet IRBMs at this «me are the 
TOLARIS submarines operating in the Mediterranean and other waters 

within range of the Soviet Union, and NATO fighter-bombers capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. Secretary of Defense McNamara has an¬ 
nounced that we have 7,000 tactical nuclear weapons in Western Eu¬ 
rope , many of them no doubt capable of being carried by fighter-bomb- 
ers b “t most of them tactical weapons which would be used only in the 
event the Soviets attacked with ground forces. ' 

Since the western powers have no intention of launching a first 
strike, fighter-bombers can be considered reaction weapons. How many 

/ 

47. Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p. 68. 







airfields would be left operational after a Soviet first strike with nuclear 
missiles? Airfields certainly would be a prime target for the 750 Soviet 
IRBM/MRBMs. 

The American nuclear-capable PERSHING, a tactical missile with 
a range of perhaps 400 miles, is available in Europe but could not be 
considered as a counter to the Soviet IRBM/MRBMs because of its 
short range. PERSHING cannot reach into the Soviet Union from 
European bases, no matter how close it is placed to the Iron Curtain. 

Europe’s confidence in the United States’ pledge to defend it against 
Soviet nuclear attack has understandably been shaken by our failure 
to maintain a counter-force to the Soviet IRBMs. After the U. S. re¬ 
moved its THOR and JUPITER missiles, there followed the long, abor¬ 
tive give-and-take debate about providing NATO with sea-based inter¬ 
mediate range ballistic missiles. But many NATO powers believe that 
the United States is no longer certain it would use its POLARIS mis¬ 
sile and ICBMs if the Soviet Union launched its IRBM/MRBMs 
against Europe. 

The pull-out of THORs and JUPITERs, the failure of discussions 
on the multilateral nuclear force to bear fruit, the quibbling by Amer¬ 
ican officials in NATO discussions of strategic nuclear retaliation have 
combined to raise doubts, (first in France, and more recently, in Ger¬ 
many) about the reliability of the American deterrent against Soviet 
attack in Europe. 48 

Soviet military writers and Soviet publications have indicated 
repeatedly that Moscow policymakers consider Western Europe to be 
the Soviet Union’s hostage because of the intermediate and medium- 
range ballistic missiles poised in western Russia. For this reason, in 
weighing the strategic balance, one must consider Russian IRBM/ 
MRBMs as strategic weapons in the same context with United States 
POLARIS and ICBMs. 

As Red China moves into a position where it has an intermediate- 
range or medium-range ballistic missile capability of its own, Peking 
may similarly view Japan, Korea, Formosa, Southeast Asia, the Philip¬ 
pines, Indonesia, Pakistan and India, as its hostages. If these nations 
find themselves virtually defenseless against Peking’s nuclear forces, 
they will inevitably drift—or be driven—into Communist China’s power 
orbit. Thus, the sacrifices of American men-at-arms in Korea and Viet¬ 
nam may ultimately prove to have been made for naught, 

F 

48. General Johannes SteinhoS, “NATO Crisis: A Military View,” Survival, No¬ 
vember 1966, p. 8. 


It has been reported that the United States has moved three PO¬ 
LARIS submarines to the Western Pacific area. Presumably this is in¬ 
tended to counter the present Chinese Communist nuclear threat. How¬ 
ever, this raises the interesting question as to whether Red China and 
the other Asian Communist countries consider the POLARIS submar¬ 
ines a real threat. In two wars in Asia since the United States obtained 
nuclear weapons, they have not been used. Indeed, American policy¬ 
makers have made it abundantly clear that the U. S. would never use 
nuclear weapons against Communist aggressors in Asia. Although this 
policy might change if Red China develops a serious nuclear threat 
of its own, the United States’ credibility with its Asian allies, at least 
so far as our will to use strategic weapons is concerned, has already been 
seriously damaged. 

It is perhaps crucial to the future of the Free World in Asia that 
the Communist powers respect U. S. nuclear strength in the Pacific. 

For the time being, however, it is obvious that Soviet IRBM/ 
MRBMs constitute the greater threat to the Free World’s security and, 
particularly, the security of Western Europe. Our NATO allies need 
positive reassurance that the United States still firmly intends to pro¬ 
vide them with a nuclear umbrella against a possible Soviet attack. 
NATO has already been severely hurt, if not crippled, by the with¬ 
drawal of France from the military alliance. And there is strong evi¬ 
dence that President DeGaulle took this drastic step, at least in part, 
because of France’s withering confidence in the credibility of our nu¬ 
clear deterrent. Certainly, DeGaulle was not unmindful of the Soviet 
missiles aimed at his country when he ordered NATO forces from 
French soil. 




ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE 



Chairman Khrushchev announced U.S.S.R. ABM capability in 1962, Long 
suspected by unofficial sources, the existence of a Soviet ABM System 
was confirmed by Secretary of Defense McNamara in November 1966. 
The extent of this system and its capabilities are unknown although Mr. 
McNamara asserts that offensive penetration aids would nullify it. What 
assurances does the Secretary have of this? 
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II-C. ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILES (ABM) 


\ 

Although both the United States Army and Air Force began studies 
for missile defense as early as 1955, the Office of the Secretary of De¬ 
fense (OSD) did not authorize the NIKE-ZEUS program before 1957. 49 
Preliminary tests on Kwajalein Island of Army’s NIKE-ZEUS system 
against ATLAS ICBMs launched from the mainland proved successful 
in 1962. OSD, however, noted that NIKE-ZEUS could not discriminate 
between warheads and decoys where interception took place above the 
atmosphere from 50-to-200 miles out, and that decoys and other pene¬ 
tration aids were within the state of the art for engineers of the U.S.S.R. 
Thus NIKE-ZEUS was not put into production even though the Soviet 
Union did not have penetration aids at that stage. In other words, 
ZE US would have been effective for a limited time until the U.S.S.R. 
had developed penetration aids but OSD believed a short effectiveness 
period would be impractical. 

In 1963, the Army designed the NIKE-X system. This was to include 
the ZEUS and another missile, SPRINT, which would fire rapidly and 
intercept at close range (20-to-30 miles) those incoming warheads 
missed by ZEUS. It was conceived that lighter decoys would fall be¬ 
hind or bum up in the atmosphere and a new Multifunction Array Radar 
(MAR) system would be able to discriminate and handle many targets 
simultaneously. 50 This NIKE-X system has proved out in what tests 
could be run without actually exploding nuclear warheads in the at¬ 
mosphere. Tests of SPRINT are still being made at White Sands. Still, 
NIKE-X has not been put into production, although about $400-mil- 
lion each year ($421-million in FY ’68) for ten years has been invested 
in ballistic-missile defense, or $4-billion. 5 i An advanced version of ZEUS, 
now called SPARTAN, with a 400-mile range, is now under develop¬ 
ment. 52 

The U.S.S.R. displayed the GALOSH ABM in its case at a Moscow 
parade in November 1964. 53 It is believed to compare with NIKE- 
ZEUS. In October 1961, at the 22nd Party Congress, Marshal Malinov- 

49. Inquiry into Satellite and Missile Programs, Hearings, Senate Preparedness 
Committee, 1958, Part I, p. 381. 

50. DOD Appropriations for 1965, Hearings, Part 4, pp. 186-188. 

51. Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p. 47. 

52. Business Week, January 14, 1967, p. 79. 

53. Ibid. 
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sky made the claim that the problem of destroying missiles in flight has 
been solved by Soviet scientists. In 1963, the GRIFFON, a short-range 
ABM was unveiled which has been said to compare with the United 
States SPRINT. Unofficial reports were frequent in 1963 of Soviet ABM 
deployment. By 1966, the reports were corroborated when Secretary 
of Defense McNamara announced on November 10, 1966, that the 
United States had “considerable evidence” that the Soviet Union had 
indeed deployed at least a limited ABM system. 

In his annual Posture Statement to the Congress, the Secretary took 
cognizance only of “a deployment of an anti-ballistic missile defense 
system around Moscow.” 54 In the published version of his statement, at 
least, he did not refer to what Hanson W, Baldwin, calls “the far more 
widespread (ABM) installations in other parts of the Soviet Union 
known as the TALLINN system ” 55 

According to Mr. Baldwin, “launching sites and radars of this sys¬ 
tem extend in a wide arc across the northwestern part of the Soviet 
Union covering the missile window, or angle or arc, through which 
United States missiles, launched from land bases, would have to ap¬ 
proach their targets.” In addition, he said, “installations of the TAL¬ 
LINN type have been discovered east of the Ural Mountains.” He 
added that there were reports of more such installations “in the south¬ 
ern part of the Soviet Union in position to defend against attacks from 
the Mediterranean area.” 

Although there is a difference of opinion within the U. S. intelligence 
community on the type of missiles employed in these TALLINN-type 
systems, some experts believe the Soviets are probably deploying ABM 
weapons capable of producing “X-ray effects.” Let loose by ultra-high 
energy nuclear explosions, pulsed X-rays cause “violent reactions with¬ 
in materials” that can destroy or neutralize attacking nuclear warheads. 
According to the publication, Technology Week, the shielding materials 
currently used to protect U. S. warheads would fail to offset the X-ray 
effect. 56 

The policy of the United States, at this writing, is to defer deploy¬ 
ment of an ABM system pending an appeal to Moscow by Ambassador 
Llewellyn E. Thompson for an agreement on a mutual moratorium on 
ABM deployment. 57 


54. Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p^40. 

55. The New York Times, February 5,1967, p. 1. 

56. Technology Week, January 2,1967, pp. 10-12. 

57. The New York Times, January 18,1967, p. 3. 
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There is disagreement in the intelligence community over the extent 
and effectiveness of the Soviet ABM system. But there is no disagree¬ 
ment over the fact that the Russians have something and the United 
States has nothing. 58 Under these conditions the Soviet leaders will tod 
themselves in a favorable bargaining position as they did during the 
Cuban missile crisis. That side with most negotiating capital is likely 
to come out ahead. 

Even if deployment is finally ordered, the Administration in Wash¬ 
ington is talking about a limited system costing from $4-to-$5-billion 
over a period of four or five years. This system would be specifically de¬ 
signed to defend against missiles aimed at the American long-range 
offensive system and would probably have little effect on saving lives. 59 

ABM Deployment: Arguments Pro and Con 

Some of the central arguments concerning the deployment of an 
anti-ballistic missile system are: 

1. Against ABM 

A principal argument used by the Office of Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) against a U. S. commitment to production and deployment of 
an ABM system is summed up in an ancient military rule, i.e., that the 
best defense is a good offense. 

The OSD contends that offensive systems are cheaper and more 
effective in modem warfare than countervailing defensive systems. Mis¬ 
sile penetration aids are far less expensive than an ABM. ABMs cannot 
defend everywhere because of the prohibitive cost and the terrible de¬ 
structive capability of nuclear warheads but ICBMs can be targeted 
anywhere. Thus, the Secretary of Defense argues, the U. S. should de¬ 
vote its efforts and resources to improving offensive systems to deter 
potential enemies from attacking. 

In his 1967 Posture Statement, Defense Secretary McNamara 
spelled out his position clearly: “It is our ability to destroy an attacker 
as a viable 20th Century nation that provides the deterrent, not our 
ability to partially limit damage ,to ourselves.... Once sufficient forces 
have been procured to give us high confidence of achieving our Assured 
Destruction Objective, we can then consider the kinds and amounts of 
forces which might be added to reduce damage to our population and 
industry in the event deterrence fails.” (Emphasis added.) 


58. Washington Star, Richard Fryklund, January 11,1967, p. A-20. 

59. Baltimore Sun, January 25,1967, p. 1. 
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For ABM 

Obviously, if deterrence fails it is then too late to build an ABM— 
too late for the 120 million Americans whom the Secretary estimates 
would be killed in such an attack. 

The only deterrent value in our offensive weapons is the credibility 
an enemy places in our will to use them in defense, not merely of the 
United States, but of our Allies and our global interests generally. There 
is a serious question, which probably cannot be answered; unless and 
until, the Soviets conclude they are ready for an all-out attack or a final 
face-down, as to whether U. S. credibility has not already been seriously 
undermined by America’s adherence to a “second-strike” policy. (See 
ICBM section for further discussion on this point.) 

Despite our total strategic reliance on offensive weapons, the “sec¬ 
ond-strike” policy casts United States military posture in a fundamen¬ 
tally defensive mold. In the absence of an ABM, and with our offensive 
weapons restricted to a wholly defensive role, the danger of a general 
nuclear war is greatly increased. An enemy who knows he is guaran¬ 
teed the advantage of a first strike that would, according to Secretary 
McNamara, kill 120 million Americans—and who has himself deployed 
an effective ABM that might cut his own losses to an acceptable level- 
might in the future be sorely tempted to attack America in the hope of 
winning “the final victory” with one massive blow. 

In short, the argument that the best defense is a good offense is 
not' applicable here because the U. S. has elected to take the defense. 
We have given the Soviet Union the first strike in the event of nuclear 
war. Yet we have no defense other than our threat to strike back. (See 
ICBM section for further discussion.) 

2. Against ABM 

The expense of the ABM is prohibitive, and at the very least, would 
place a tremendous strain upon the U. S. economy, 

For ABM 

i 

Stretched over a ten-year period, the $40-billion which OSD now 
estimates is required for a comprehensive ABM system would be only 
$4-billion per year and could be readily borne by the American economy. 
Our total defense budget in 1967 will top $75-billion with supplemental 
requests for the Vietnam War and the economy has still proved viable, 
Vietnam costs alone came to more than $25-billion in 1966 and the 
stakes there do not begin to compare with the stakes in an intercon¬ 
tinental nuclear war which would kill tens of millions of our people. 
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Secretary McNamara has estimated that even a $20-billion expendi¬ 
ture for deployment of NIKE-X, supplemented by a fallout shelter pro¬ 
gram, would save 70-to-90 million American lives and hundreds of bil¬ 
lions of dollars in property. 

It should be noted, however, that OSD’s $40-billion figure represents 
the “maximum feasible protection” in a total defensive system that in¬ 
cludes $5-billion for a fallout shelter program and a $15-billion for beefing 
up the aging air defense system. It is argued that there is no point in 
guarding against one kind of attack if another kind of attack can get 
through. Nevertheless, these other expenses are not part of the ABM 
system any more than is a necessary ICBM system. The remaining $20- 
billion would be for the ABM. 

If $20-billion over a period of ten years can protect 70-to-90 million 
lives, then the “insurance” cost for each year per individual protected 
would amount to $67 per year, or about $5 per month. Should one 
choose the $40-billion figure, even $10 per month seems cheap insurance 
for such protection. 

It must also be noted here what several recent offensive weapons 
systems have cost. Building these was a burden which the United 
States bore without complaint: ICBM system: $20-billion; POLARIS 
system: $11.8-billion; B-52 system: $8-billion. 

3. Against ABM 

An American commitment to build an ABM would accelerate the 
arms race, thereby reducing our security. 

For ABM 

The Soviets have already opted for acceleration, not only with their 
current deployment of an extensive ABM system but by increasing their 
ICBM force, and in the development and deployment of many other 
military components, including a nuclear submarine strike force capable 
of delivering missiles on American cities. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that on January 15,1966, 
Charles M. Herzfeld, Director of Advanced Research Projects Agency 
in the DOD, told a European Study Commission conference in London 
that the U.S. argument against deployment of ABMs, (i.e., that it would 
accelerate the arms race) was “put to the Russians at least three Pug- 
wash Conferences ago. On the first two occasions the Russians did not 
even understand the argument that there might be an advantage in not 
having a defense; the third time they said it was too late.” 
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Secretary McNamara admits that “two significant changes have 
occurred during the last year in our projections of Soviet strategic 
forces, The first is a faster-than-expected rate of construction of hard 
ICBM silos; the second is more positive evidence of a deployment of 
an anti-ballistic missile defense system around Moscow, 11,60 

The concomitant argument that an arms buildup would reduce U. S. 
security is difficult to understand. Every Soviet arms development which 
is not at least matched by a U. S. effort reduces our nation's security. 
Since we have made it abundantly clear that the U, S. will maintain a 
second-strike policy, there is no need for the present Soviet buildup— 
unless they intend to use their new strategic weapons for nuclear black¬ 
mail or a first strike. 

4. Against ABM 

U, S, deployment of an ABM would be a provocative measure which 
would heighten world tensions. 

V. 

For ABM 

It should by now be clearly understood that an ABM is a purely 
defensive system, particularly in the hands of a nation which religiously 
adheres to a second-strike posture. However, if a nation was indeed 
preparing for all-out war, it would naturally place a high priority on an 
effective ABM so that it could protect itself after delivering a first strike. 

An ABM itself cannot logically be provocative. But, coupled with 
an offensive buildup such as the Soviet Union is now pushing, it could 
indeed increase world tensions, whereas a U. S. ABM effort would now 
tend to stabilize the strategic balance and ultimately reduce tensions. 

During his February 1967 visit to Great Britain, Soviet Premier 
Kosygin openly defended the U.S.S.R/s action in deploying an ABM 
on the grounds that a country has the right to provide for its own de¬ 
fense. If this argument were used by the United States, a non-aggressive 
nation, the logic of this view would be difficult to dispute. Used by a 
leader -of a nation firmly committed to world domination, it certainly 
appears provocative. 

Although an effective defense system strengthens any military pos¬ 
ture by protecting the base from which offensive forays can be made, 
defensive systems that cannot threaten a potential enemy will not pro¬ 
voke an attack unless the adversary already has designs for conquest. 


60, Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p. 40. 


Throughout history, defensive works and fortifications have tended to 
stabilize the political environment because they lend a sense of security 
to those behind the fortifications which makes it less demanding for 
them to destroy their enemies. 

Today, America's continued emphasis on offensive strategic weapons 
does much more to strain world tensions than deployment of an ABM. 
As Soviet Major General Nikolai Talenski puts it, “only the side which 
intends to use its means of attack for aggressive purposes can wish to 
slow down the creation and improvement of anti-ballistic defense sys¬ 
tems. For the peace-loving states, anti-missile systems are really a, 
means of building up their security/’ 61 

By placing our sole reliance for deterrence on ICBMs, POLARIS 
and POSEIDON missiles, and the remaining manned bomber force, the 
United States places itself in the dangerous position of having only one 
option left if it is faced with a Soviet ultimatum to surrender. It must 
either fire its offensive nuclear weapons or give up its sovereignty. An 
ABM would at least strengthen the hand of the President if he were 
confronted with such a fateful decision, and it might well stay the hand 
of an enemy at a critical moment in history. 

5. Against ABM 

An ABM would be of little use without a concurrent fallout shelter 
program, which would also greatly burden the economy and frighten 
the American public. 

For ABM 

In his 1967 Posture Statement, Secretary McNamara says: “A sig¬ 
nificant amount of fallout protection exists today. By the end of the 
current fiscal year, we expect that this effort wjll have identified about 
160 million shelter spaces... ” Although Secretary McNamara con- , 
cedes that a “substantial portion of our population would still be left 
without adequate fallout protection,” he adds that “much of the short¬ 
fall, we believe, could be met by making, at little or no cost , relatively 
minor changes in the design of new buildings.” 62 (Emphasis added.) 

This “significant” present protection has been achieved with a rela¬ 
tively low expenditure for Civil Defense, an expenditure which the 
Secretary estimates at $lll-miIlion for Fiscal 1968. However, to pro¬ 
vide a really effective fallout shelter program the DOD previously esti- 


61. Technology Week, March 27,1967, p. 16. 

' 62. Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p, 63. 
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mated the cost at $5-billion. Spread over the ten years needed to deploy 
the concomitant ABM system this would average out to about $500- 
million per year, Certainly, this is a modest price tag to put upon a pro¬ 
gram that even without an ABM could save many millions of American 
lives, particularly when the U. S, is spending 50 times that amount an¬ 
nually on the Vietnam War, . 

As for the argument that an accelerated shelter program would 
frighten the public, it would seem that Americans would be far better 
off knowing the facts if ultimately their lives could be forfeited through 
ignorance and lack of preparation. For many years, the U.S.S.R. has re¬ 
quired every Soviet citizen over 18 years of age to take intensive courses 
in Civil Defense. In comparison, the American effort is indeed puny. 

In 1966, General Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
testified before the House Appropriations Committee that the Joint 
Chiefs favored both an ABM and a fallout shelter program. General 
Wheeler believed that a low-key approach, coupled with intelligent pub¬ 
lic education, would overcome the fears that might be associated with a 
shelter program. 63 

6. Against ABM 

We are not certain how far the U.S.S.R. has gone with its own ABM, 
which may only be intended as a defense against Communist China. 

For ABM 

The major U.S.S.R. ABM deployment is known to be along its north¬ 
western borders, anchored on the Baltic city of Tallinn. This is in the 
path of the known route most American ICBMs would take in a re¬ 
taliatory attack on the Soviet Union—not in the path of any present 
or likely future strike from China. 

Secretary McNamara says that it “appears unlikely that the Chinese 
could deploy a significant number of operational ICBMs before the 
mid-WTO’s, or that those ICBMs would have great reliability, speed of 
response, or substantial protection against attack/’ 64 Is it possible that 
the Soviets view Communist China’s strategic threat with greater alarm 
than does our own Secretary of Defense? If so, America had better look 
to its own defenses and build an ABM system to intercept a possible 
attack from China. 

/ 


63. House Appropriations Committee Hearings for Fiscal Year 1967, Part I, pp. 
88-89. 

64. Posture Statement, January 23,1967, p. 42. 
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As to the extent of Soviet ABM deployment, the USSR “had pro¬ 
gressed well beyond the deployment of ABMs around a major city or 
several cities; it had developed a comprehensive, advanced and expen¬ 
sive system. Even more important, the Soviet system is evidently not 
a ‘point’ defense system, but an ‘area’ defense system. It is geared, that 
is to say, not only to defend cities and concentrations of weaponry, but 
to protect military installations that have already been widely dis¬ 
persed. .. ”65 

Moreover, Soviet leaders have repeatedly stated in public that their 
nation has ah effective ABM. On April 23,1966 United Press Interna¬ 
tional reported from Budapest that Soviet Defense Minister Malinov¬ 
sky claimed the U.S.S.R. had already “introduced” a defense system ca¬ 
pable of intercepting whole squadrons of attacking bombers and knock¬ 
ing out incoming missiles. 


65. Triumph, February 1967, p. 17. 
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SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES 


U.S.A. 


U.S.S.R. 


m 149 BALLISTIC MISSILES 

II 11 MT) 



Note: The U.S. SLBM System is more sophisticated than the U.S.S.R. Sys¬ 
tem. However, the U.S. System is a counter to the 750 Soviet IRBMs. Con¬ 
sidering that about 50% of the U.S. Force is kept on station, this amounts 
to 352 Polaris missilies, only 22 of which might be fired at one time. 

























































D. SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES (SLM) AND 
ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE FORCES (ASW) 


U.S.S.R. SLM Capability 

A move to the sea is in progress for the Soviet Union’s rocket forces 
as a part of the U.S.S.R.'s determination to gain domination in hydro- 
space, precisely as it seeks supremacy in aerospace. 

From an examination of Jane's Fighting Ships 1966-1967, it is 
clear that the U.S.S.R. plans to use submarines as launching platforms 
tor a substantial portion of its missile arsenal. Indeed, as Captain H. B. 
Sweitzer, USN, has pointed out in the Proceedings of the U. S. Naval 
Institute^September 1966), “Seventy-seven Soviet (missile-firing) sub- 
maF ^ e f ( U,, 0th conventional an <* nuclear-powered, are in operation, includ- 

JL?®? 8 ’ 13 “ H ” daSS> tW0 “ J ” class > 30 “ G ” class > 10 “Z” class, 
and 12 W class; each carries from two-to-six guided or ballistic mis¬ 
siles. Janes Fighting Ships 1966-196 ?, also reports that an additional 
ou submarines are under construction in Soviet dockyards.” 66 

The “H” type submarine for example, is a nuclear-powered ballistic 
missi e ype, with a displacement of 3,500 tons. Armament consists of 

three ballistic missile tubes for missiles with a reported range of 600- 
to-3,000 miles. 

Space/Aeronautics concludes: “For the present, with all its various 
limitations, the U. S. Navy’s attack submarine force is in generally 
better overall shape than the U.S.S.R.’s, as nearly anyone this side of 
Moscow can figure. Yet the intentions of the Soviet Union are clear- 

PoTTr Vnc l6ad ” Submarine technology; to threaten the 
POLARIS-POSEIDON strategic deterrent; to interdict both our com- 

merce and our naval power by its submarine force should it come to 

war, 67 

This journal also pointed out, that while what the U. S. knows about 
the Soviets nuclear submarines “is very sparse,” it is possible to project 
certain characteristics from knowledge of submarine technology. If the 
Soviet submarines aren’t as good as U. S. craft yet, the journal said, 
they certainly can become that good.” 


66. Jane’s Fighting Ships 1966-1967, pp. 433,434. 

67, Space/Aeronautics, July 1966. 













In appraising the Soviet seaborne missile threat, the overall Soviet 
effort at sea should be taken into consideration. Paralleling the Soviet 
rocket effort of the 1950’s and 1960's has been an enormous oceano¬ 
graphic program. To conduct successful submarine missile attacks, Soviet-, 
naval commanders require detailed information of the sea bottom in 
critical areas. Indeed, it long has been believed, and frequently reported, 
that the Soviets have marked the sea bottom in certain places as possi¬ 
ble firing points. While the under-ice operations of certain American 
submarines, notably the SKATE, have received widespread attention, 
it should be appreciated that the Soviets have been studying Arctic 
navigation for decades. One danger is that Soviet submarines, intent 
on making missile attacks against the North American continent, would 
enter Hudson’s Bay which would enable them to make a deep penetra¬ 
tion of the continental land mass. 

Any appraisal of the Soviet submarine missile threat should not 
downgrade the menace because of the limited range of the U.S.S.R/s sub¬ 
marine-launched missiles. On the west, the Soviet Union can only be 
approached through narrow or arctic waters. Thus it is necessary that 
U. S. missiles have a greater stand-off capability, whereas the Soviets, 
could be expected to employ their missiles in a first strike, and could 
deploy their submarines close to the shores of the United States, 

It should be borne in mind that the military applications of hydro¬ 
space are only beginning to be made. Even as‘satellites in space offer a 
potential for military action, the seabed offers opportunities for launch¬ 
ing platforms of the future. The advanced nations currently are develop¬ 
ing deep submergence technology which will enable men to live and 
work at great depths. This will lead, initially, to undersea mining and 
oil drilling beyond the continental shelf-on submerged lands which 
have no sovereign claims at present. It also will lead, one can be sure, 
to the development of missile-firing bases on the seabed. 

The United States needs to look ahead, both in terms of submarine 
technology and the law of the sea, to undersea defense zones from 
which Soviet submarine forces would be excluded. 

i 

Space/Aeronautics has observed that “looking toward the future of 
submarine warfare, submariners feel that the force in being in the late 
1970's may include small reconnaissance craft, and ‘bomber’ types even 
larger than the 425-foot LAFAYEJTE class of FBM boat. Armament 
may include more sophisticated missiles and torpedoes; the ‘bomber’ 
types may operate with drone escorts. Ocean-bottom armories and fuel¬ 
ing stations, and fixed-site (or crawler-mounted) launch platforms, may 


also be part of tomorrow’s undersea force.” 68 Obviously, the United 
States cannot permit the Soviet Union to have superiority in such under¬ 
sea strategic weapon systems. This is all the more true in that, at this 
time—as The Institute for Strategic Studies has noted—missile-bear¬ 
ing submarines have an increasingly important role in Soviet strategy. 

Many Russian submarines and surface ships, it should be noted, 
carry air-breathing missiles with a range of about 30Q-to-500 miles. 

The ,Soviet Union has 46 submarines which carry 149 ballistic mis¬ 
siles and 17 submarines which carry a total of 98 CRUISE missiles. 69 

The United States, of course, is precluded from destroying Soviet 
submarines in peacetime. During the Cuban missile crisis we were made 
aware of Soviet submarines cruising near United States shores. If they 
had been firing missiles, their mode of attack would probably have been 
to surface at night, fire their missiles, and quickly submerge. In a peace¬ 
time environment they would not have been subject to attack until 
they had taken the act of war by firing their missiles. 

We can take little comfort in the fact that Soviet SLMs are of shorter 
range than our POLARIS missiles. Ours must be long-ranged to reach 
Russian targets, while Soviet vessels can approach well within range of 
the principal coastal cities of the United States. Also, the new Soviet 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles have a range comparable to our 
POLARIS. 

\ 

United States SLBM Capability 

When the last of the 41 POLARIS submarines is operational in the 
early fall of 1967, the United States will be in a position, theoretically, 
to deploy a total of 656 POLARIS missiles at sea—or 16 per submarine. 
Due to overhaul and refit, however, only 22 SOLARIS submarines will 
be on station at any one time, or, an actual figure of 352 POLARIS 
missiles available for launch. Seven of the 41 boats will be assigned to 
the Pacific, according to latest reports, and the rest will be on duty in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Thirteen submarines are equipped with 
the A-2 missiles, and the remainder with the A-3 missiles. The latter is a 
rocket with a range of 2,500 miles, and will have superior accuracy. 
L, Edgar Prina, editor of NAVY Magazine, reports that the A-3 “is 
believed capable of carrying a warhead of one megaton or an equivalent 
of one million tons of TNT.” 


68. SpoceM«rona«(ics, July 1966. 

69. Jane’s Fighting Ships 1966-1967, pp. 433,434. 
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The Secretary of Defense has announced that $5-billion will be 
devoted to the POSEIDON submarine-launched missile. This will cover 
development of the missiles and fitting them in some of the nuclear- 
powered FBM boats. 

With only 22 POLARIS submarines actually on station at any one 
time, the United States which has, after all, a four-ocean defense re¬ 
sponsibility can hardly be said to have a fully adequate at-sea missile 
force. A reasonable number of POSEIDON submarines on station in 
the Indian Ocean would, for example, not only enhance U. S. deterrence 
of a nuclear war but would create an additional heavy burden to the 
Soviet ASW effort and might force them to withdraw ASW units now 
deployed in the Atlantic and Pacific and thus move them further away 
from U. S. shores. 

ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE FORCES 

Even as advocates of aerospace preparedness insist on prompt de¬ 
ployment of an American ABM defense and development of a military 
capability in space, so do students of seapower emphasize the need for 
swiftly augmenting U. S. anti-submarine, warfare forces to deal with 
the growing Soviet undersea threat. 

The Soviet position with respect to sea warfare was first enunciated 
at the Communist Party Congress of 1956 when Marshal G. Zhukov 
stated: “In a future war the struggle at sea will be of even greater 
importance than it was in the land war,” In the decade since that state¬ 
ment was made, the Soviet Union (a land power by tradition) has em¬ 
barked on massive programs aimed at upgrading all aspects of its sea 
power. These programs have massive merchant ship construction, full 
utilization of fisheries vessels, combination of the former separated Black 
Sea, Baltic and Northern fleets into a single high seas fleet, establish¬ 
ment of a powerful task force in the Mediterranean, and—most sig¬ 
nificantly—the crash drive for a missile-firing nuclear submarine force. 

Not only has the Soviet Union pushed ahead with missile subma¬ 
rines, but it has developed nuclear attack submarines for anti-submarine 
warfare purposes. Typical of these new boats is the “N” class sub— 
LENINSKY KOMSOMOL 270. This is a fast (30 knot) nuclear- 
powered fleet submarine designed as a hunter-killer. It is armed with 
21-inch torpedoes which are launched through six bow tubes, Such 
craft undoubtedly would be employed against American missile-firing 
submarines, if the latter could be detected. 70 

i 

70. JanSsFightingShips 1966-1967, p.433. 


Dealing with the danger of Soviet submarines has long been a high- 
priority concern of the United States. To this end, the U. S. in the 
1950’s stepped up its oceanographic research and refined the techniques 
of searching for submarines by helicopter-lifted sonar and by airborne 
sensors. In both the 1950’s and 1960’s, the U. S. Navy also emphasized 
development of stand-off weapons as well as detection devices. The 
ASROC anti-submarine rocket is now in general use, and gives surface 
ships a nuclear punch—if the enemy submarine can be located. How¬ 
ever, its effectiveness today lies in the fact that it uses a non-nuclear 
MARK 46 torpedo, which has been shown to be effective against sub¬ 
marine targets. Other advanced detection devices and weapons include 
the SQS-26 Sonar and a Variable Depth Sonar, plus new torpedoes and 
drone helicopters. Destroyers are specifically configured for ASW, and 
the Navy continues to build special anti-submarine escort ships. 

The devices available for detection of conventional diesel boats in¬ 
clude sonobuoys dropped from carrier-based aircraft and magnetic 
anomaly detectors. But ASW commanders generally admit that these 
devices are, at present, grossly inadequate against fast, deep-diving, 
nuclear-powered submarines. 

In rough weather, the “nukes” are well able to run away from sur¬ 
face attackers. Airborne detection systems now in operation cannot pin¬ 
point a nuclear submarine. It is now agreed, therefore, that the most 
effective means of dealing with Soviet nuclear submarines is another 
submarine, though the U. S. has a valuable aid in fixed long-range sub¬ 
marine detection systems in the Atlantic. 

At present, however, the Navy’s force of attack submarines—sub¬ 
marines designed to fight other submarines—is a mixed diesel nuclear 
force of only 105 boats. Seventy of these boats are of basic World War 
II design, with improvements. They provide excellent submerged lis¬ 
tening platforms, but cannot deal with nuclear subs on a competitive 
basis. By fiscal 1969 there will be 64 effective SSNs authorized. Even 
more significant, however, is the fact that the projected 64 SSN force 
would be thin indeed in view of the multitude of Soviet missile-carrying 
surface ships and the large and growing Soviet merchant fleet ships 
all of which would constitute targets in the event of war. And these 
would necessarily be targets for a submarine force operating in Soviet- 
controlled waters where our submarines would be able to operate only 
in a war situation. 

This force is meager, especially in view of the need to divide the 
force between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The SKIPJACK class boats 
are the fastest in the world, with an estimated top speed of close to 40 
knots; but these and other attack boats are few in number. 

f 





The limited size of the presently programmed attack submarine force 
is all the more disturbing in that changes in surveillance of the oceans 
almost certainly will produce the need for boats which can operate at 
vastly greater depths. New passive sensors which can observe radiation 
in all portions of the electromagnetic spectrum may, in the future, en¬ 
able reconnaissance satellites to “see” submarines operating at current 
depths. The deep submergence of submarine forces is desirable because 
of the problems it raises in the enemy's ASW effort. With the need for 
true deep-diving submarine forces will come a parallel need for missile 
weapons capable of being fired from the depths. The U. S. Navy has 
pioneered SUBROC, a nuclear rocket for use against sub-surface tar¬ 
gets. But naval commanders would like to see SUBROC equipped with 
an airburst-nuclear warhead. 
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BISON 10 TONS 110 
BEAR 20 TONS 100 
BADGER 10 TONS 900 
BUNDER 6 TONS ? 


B-52 37.5 TONS 600 
B-58 6 TONS 80 


Note: Bomb load of each type is noted in tons of conventional bombs 
normally carried by that type of bomber. The total tonnage is that which 
all strategic bombers in the national inventory could carry at one time. 
Converted to nuclear yield, the figure would be higher by a factor of 
1,000,000 or more. The Soviet conversion factor—that is, their nuclear 
explosive yield/weight ratio—is higher than that of the U.S. 
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E. STRATEGIC BOMBERS 


The Soviet Bomber Force 

The Soviet Union has the numerically largest strategic bomber force 
in the world today. This is because the U.S.S.R. has retained its air- 
refuelable medium bombers (900 BADGERs and BLINDERs) while 
the United States has scrapped a large force of over 1,000 B-47’s. Thus 
the Soviets now have 1,110 strategic bombers versus 680 United States 
strategic bombers. 

This change in the balance of U.S.-U.S.S.R. strategic bomber forces 
represents a reversal of the United States' former numerical preponder¬ 
ance in manned bombers, and poses a threat to the United States which 
is largely overlooked because the spotlight has been focused on the 
I CBM threat. 71 

The Soviet strategic bomber forces are composed of the following 
types and numbers of aircraft: 72 

About nine hundred Soviet Air Force BADGERs (TU-16). Oper¬ 
ational since 1955, the BADGER is a twin-turbojet subsonic medium 
bomber similar to the former U.S. B-47 and equipped for in-flight re¬ 
fueling. The BADGER has a bomb load capacity of 20,000 pounds and 
some versions carry the KIPPER standoff nuclear missile, with a range 
of 450 miles. The BADGERs are expected to be replaced by the 
BLINDER (TU-22) which has supersonic capability and a bomb load 
capacity of 12,000 pounds. The BLINDER was operational in 1962 
and carries a KITCHEN air-to-surface missile. A few BLINDERs are 
included in the above estimate of the BADGER force. 

One hundred and ten BISONs (M-4’s). Operational since 1956, this 
four-engine turbojet bomber is comparable to our long-range B-52. It 
has a bomb load capacity of 20,000 pounds. 

One hundred BEARs (TU-95). This is a huge four-engine turbo¬ 
prop bomber with a range of 7,800 miles. Its commercial version, the 
TU-114, is the largest aircraft in the world. A BEAR-type aircraft flies 


71. Major Arthur J. Ruppert, USAF, “The Soviet Long-Range Bomber Force,” 
a thesis submitted to the Air Command and Staff College, June 1965, Space/ 
Aeronautics, November 1966, p. 63. 

72. The Military Balance Institute for Strategic Studies, 1966, pp. 3, 44. 
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a weekly nonstop flight from Moscow to Havana transporting passen¬ 
gers and freight, First operational in 1956, the BEAR has a bomb load 
capacity of over 40,000 pounds and carries a KANGAROO standoff 
missile. 

Despite pronouncements of Soviet officials that the bomber is ob¬ 
solete, it appears that bombers still play a major role in Soviet stra¬ 
tegic planning, Marshal of the Soviet Union, V. D, Sokolvsky has written 
that the long-range bomber force would “deliver blows” after a first 
strike by Soviet ICBMs. Air-to-surface missiles would be used first in 
the attack, launched from a point beyond the range of anti-aircraft fire. 

The U. S. Bomber Force 

The United States has phased out all of its medium B-47 bombers 
and retains an aging force of 600 B-52's and 80 B-58’s. 73 Air Force 
planners had expected to replace obsolete strategic bombers with more 
modern counterparts such as the supersonic B-58's and the XB-70, but 
these plans were discarded as the result of unfavorable OSD cost-effec¬ 
tiveness studies. The requirements for an Advanced Manned Strategic 
Aircraft (AMSA) continues to be advanced by the United States Air 
Force to provide strategic flexibility and optimum options for deter¬ 
rence or retaliation. 74 

Current Department of Defense philosophy considers the manned 
strategic bomber to be “provocative” for two main reasons: First, it is 
thought vulnerable to surprise missile attack when sitting on an air¬ 
base. In order to use it at all, it must be launched before the enemy 
missile strikes. Thus, it hints of a “first strike” strategy. Second it 
is believed that the bomber is subject to less positive control than are 
missiles and may attack without authority through accident or madness 
of its crew. 

These two philosophical objections to bombers by modem defense 
strategists have probably affected the objectivity of cost-effectiveness 
studies. Few military planners accept the “provocative” argument and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have always approved of a follow-on bomber, 
the AMSA, Some point out that strip and air alerts will reduce vul¬ 
nerability probably to the degree available for hardened sites or PO¬ 
LARIS missiles, and that the “accident” or “madness” arguments, if 

73. Hearings on S.666 before Joint Sessiop of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
and the Senate DOD Subcommittee on Appropriations, January 24,26,27,30, 
31, February 1 and 2,1967, pp. 835,836. 

74. House Appropriations Committee Hearings on the Department of Defense, 
1967; Part I, pp. 518,525-528. 


valid at all, apply equally well to individuals in silo command posts or 
on POLARIS submarines. 

Other arguments used against the AMSA are: 

1. Their relatively long time of flight as compared to the ICBM. 

Rebuttal: This is being cut down with advances in hypersonic flight 
and could be made comparable to ICBMs with SKYBOLT-type, stand¬ 
off missiles. With a long-range standoff missile, the AMSA would be¬ 
come as invulnerable an IRBM launcher as the POLARIS submarines. 

2. Vulnerability to SAM missile defenses. 

Rebuttal: Experience over North Vietnam has indicated that SAM 
missiles have been highly over-rated in past cost-effectiveness studies. 
Against low-flying aircraft using evasive tactics and others countermea¬ 
sures, SAM-2 missiles have had less than a 6 percent effectiveness, SAM- 
3 missiles now guarding Russia, but not yet in North Vietnam, may be 
more effective. New countermeasures carried on an AMSA could reduce 
SAM accuracy still more. 

Arguments for the AMSA include: 

1. The AMSA’s broader operational flexibility will provide a spec¬ 
trum of strategic options. It can attack on an infinite number of un¬ 
predictable flight patterns, high and low, thus making enemy air defense 
extremely costly. It would outflank any Soviet anti-ballistic missile 
system and penetrate where missiles might be stopped. 

2. Over friendly territory, aircraft are the least vulnerable of any 
strategic vehicle and can only be attacked by long-range interceptors 
which do not now appear in the Soviet inventory. 

3. AMSA would provide a reaction to crisis, short of an actual nu¬ 
clear attack, AMSA can be launched on alert and recalled; ICBMs 
must proceed to the target once they have been launched or be de¬ 
stroyed in flight. AMSA thus provides a strong psychological tour de 
force in crisis management. 

4. AMSA can deliver nuclear weapons with greater discrimination 
and more last minute corrections than can ICBMs thus reducing the 
probability of unnecessary population destruction and permitting 
tighter, more effective crisis management. 

5. AMSA can carry exotic sensors and collect invaluable recon¬ 
naissance information for relaying to command posts. The best of these 
sensors is the human eye backed by human intelligence and utilizing 
electronic and optical aids, Human faculties are not found in ICBMs 
or reconnaissance satellites. 




6. Rapid intelligence feedback is possible with an AMSA. In a fast- 
moving nuclear war neither side will know who is winning without 
AMSA. The manned strategic vehicle is protected at all times by the 
infinite capabilities of human judgment which can perceive and react 
instantly to unprogrammed enemy deceptions or other unforseeable 
events where a spot decision may mean the success of the mission. The 
• acknowledged value of a man-in-space program for overcoming mechan¬ 
ical malfunctions is illustrative of the validity of maintaining human 
control over strategic weapon systems. 

With the continued thinning-out of continental radar systems and 
air defense aircraft, the United States is being exposed to attack by 
Russian airbreather weapon systems as a follow-on to a first-strike 
missile attack. The only Improved Manned Interceptors (IMI) under 
development, but not scheduled for procurement, are F-12’s built around 
a larger SR-71 airframe. 75 Present flying and radar equipment is be¬ 
coming obsolete and is wearing out. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is modernizing its strategic 
bomber force with supersonic, medium-range BLINDERs and continues 
to deploy an extensive air defense system. The possibility of replacing 
B-52’s with the 210 FB-lll’s, as proposed by Secretary McNamara (a 
modification of the TFX variable-wing fighter built by General Dy¬ 
namics) in the 1970’s, will be a stop-gap measure because of the in¬ 
ability of such a small bomber to cany adequate sensing devices, navi¬ 
gation equipment and penetration aids—not to mention its light bomb 
load and relatively short range without refueling. In any event, the 
Soviets would still retain their numerical superiority after the full de¬ 
ployment of the FB-111. 

Secretary McNamara neglects to consider Soviet medium bombers 
in the number of 155 Soviet intercontinental bombers listed in his Pos¬ 
ture Statement of January 23, 1967. Yet, 900 BADGERs are assigned 
to the Soviet strategic air command and with in-flight refueling, they 
have an intercontinental range. It is reasonable that they be considered 
in this strategic category as were the United States’ B-47’s before their 
phase-out. 

It might be noted that perhaps all the BADGERs do not carry 
bombs and that some would be used for in-flight refueling. This would 
reduce the overall bomb payload capability of the total force. But it 
still leaves the BADGER as a formidable force to be reckoned with 


75. Washington Post, January 20,1967. 


and one that certainly should not be arbitrarily removed from the 
strategic balance. 

The explosive power carried by the respective bomber forces is a 
more accurate measure of their respective strengths. On the basis of 
bomb loadings measured by weight of bombs carried, the United States 
has nearly a 2-to-l advantage with 22,980 tons for the U. S. and 12,100 
tons for the U.S.S.R. However, the Soviet advantage in yield/weight 
ratio for nuclear bombs (see ICBM section) would give them parity 
in delivery capacity as measured in megatonnage. 
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Note: Soviet leaders have publicly noted that the U.N. Resolution against 
space weapons does not deny the development of such weapons and the 
Soviets have frequently boasted of their capability to employ orbital 
nuclear weapons, the Scrag, specifically. Nonetheless, the U.S. has not 
developed a military capability in space though the Gemini series clearly 
shows it could do so. 
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F. SPACE WEAPONS* 


The United States Program 

The United States has conscientiously avoided the development of 
space weapons and has been the leader in resolutions and agreements 
to ban weapons of mass destruction in space. It is generally held that 
ICBMs which enter space on a ballistic curve are not space weapons, 
but rather that orbital weapons alone apply to the space category. The 
Soviet Union’s designation of “global” rockets which follow Keplerian 
elliptical trajectories the long way around the earth, (but short of a full 
orbit) have not been designated as space weapons, yet would logically 
appear to be so. 

When the successful rendezvous of GEMINI 6 and 7 demonstrated, 
in small part, the great military potential of space, the Department of 
Defense officially ruled out any idea of a strategic weapons system in¬ 
volving satellites with nuclear warheads. 

“There are two reasons for this, the Pentagon stated: U. S. defense 
experts insist that better accuracy, reliability, and warhead load can be 
obtained with long-range ballistic missiles; and there is agreement be¬ 
tween the major nuclear powers not to use satellites as weapons. 76 

The American space effort is one of civilian exploration in the in¬ 
terest of science under the National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion (NASA). The United States, to date, has spent some $30-billion 
on its space effort. Of this total, some $9-billion has gone into military 
space programs. This does not include any space weapons systems or 
even their development. NASA’s ultimate goal is to land men on the 
moon rather than to exploit the region near earth for military purposes. 
The DOD’s position is that there is “no tequirement” to put military 
men in space; 7 In fact, the United States halted its promising DYNA- 
SOAR development in December 1963. The military Manned Orbital 
Laboratory (MOL) will not be launched before 1968. American military 
satellites are for reconnaissance, for missile-launch warning, for com¬ 
munications, for precise navigation, and for weather reconnaissance. 
Thus, as far as United States satellites are concerned, they are all de¬ 
fensive; none are offensive, 


* See also the Space part of the Strategic Objectives section of this study. 

76. Associated Press dispatch dated Washington, December 17,1965. 

77. [/. S. Rem and World Report, June 21,1965, p. 42. 
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The Soviet Program 

In the Soviet Union, space programs are run entirely by military 
men with military goals foremost in mind. Several official Soviet sources 
claimed explicitly in connection with the display of a 3-stage missile in 
the Bolshevik Revolution Day parade on November 7,1965, that they 
now possessed a “monstrous new terrible weapon.” Both TASS and 
Izvestiya^ described it substantially as an “orbital missile [whose] 
warheads can deliver their surprise blow on the first or any other orbit 
around the earth” This weapon has since been code-named SCRAG. 
Stress was laid on the capability of the new weapon “delivering its blow 
unexpectedly ”79 The May 1965 issue of Ogonock *o contained an article 
describing the perfection of an orbital missile capable of carrying a 100- 
megaton warhead. Unclassified sources give the orbital version of 
SCRAG a 30-megaton warheads The Chief of the Soviet Air Force, 
Konstantin Vershinin, said in 1964, that the Soviet Union is developing 
space craft that could take-off and land at any airfield and “could knock 
out any foe ”82 This sounds much like the cancelled U. S. DYNA-SOAR, 

and if true, points the Soviet Union far ahead in the military man-in¬ 
space program. 

Effectiveness of Orbital Bombs 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of orbital nuclear wea¬ 
pons compared with ICBMs or other delivery vehicles of nuclear war¬ 
heads? First, delivery time for weapons in orbit, assuming the weapon 
is over the intended target area, is much less. Consequently, under cer¬ 
tain controlled conditions, the reaction time available to the defending 
power may be cut significantly from about 15 minutes for an ICBM to 
from four-to-six minutes for an orbital missile. 

The ground-based ICBM, on the other hand, is considered to have 
three advantages over orbital bombs: (1) numbers available for firing, 
(2) accuracy, (3) positive control. A large number of orbiting space¬ 
craft might bring on a war that home-based ICBMs would not. Many 
officials also point out that the orbiting weapon is at a disadvantage 
because it must be near the target area to be a faster-firing weapon 

78. Izvestiya, November 8,1965, p. 2. 

79. United Press International dispatches, dateline Moscow, November 8,1965 and 
November 11,1965. 

80. Ogonock, No. 20, May 1965, pp. 6-7. / 

81. The Military Balance 1966-1967, (London: Institute for Strategic Studies 
1966), p. 44. “ 

82. The New York Times, August 18,1964, p. 17, 


than the ICBM, A normal orbit takes about 90 minutes. So an orbital 
weapon might be half way around the world or 45 minutes plus de- 
orbiting time from its target when ordered to fire. An ICBM, on the 
other hand, although it may take longer to travel (32 minutes to strike 
a target 10,000 Km. away) is always the same distance away and hence 
more predictable. 

Those who counsel against development of an orbital bomb by the 
United States also say it is less accurate than ICBMs. This is illustrated 
by the de-orbiting of astronauts in their re-entry capsules. It should be 
pointed out that the accuracy of de-orbiting American astronauts has 
been increasing in each of the GEMINI flights and can be expected 
to continue to improve. Little has been stated publicly about the ac¬ 
curacy of de-orbiting Soviet launches, but it is generally conceded that 
the Soviet Union has a sophistication comparable to that of the United 
States. 

Orbital nuclear weapons systems can be used in other ways. A nu¬ 
clear bomb of high enough yield, detonated in space while still in or¬ 
bit over a target area, could be a devastating prelude to an ICBM at¬ 
tack. A possible effect of such a very high-yield weapon exploded in 
space would be the searing of a large area of the earth beneath. Amer¬ 
ican scientists have stated that the Soviet Union is, in fact, capable of 
producing 100-megaton weapons, as she claims. There can be little 
doubt that its boosters have the capacity to orbit a bomb of this size 
or even larger. The Soviet BIG BROTHER booster demonstrated its 
ability in 1965 to put a 13.5 ton payload in orbit. 83 

The heaviest object orbited by the United States was a 21,000 
pound satellite launched by a TITAN III-C rocket. The non-military 
SATURN V, due to become operational in 1967, will have a thrust of 
7,5-million pounds—over three times as powerful as the TITAN III-C. 

' An orbital high-yield detonation would certainly impair communica¬ 
tions -to some degree and possibly damage the United States’ offensive 
missile system over a wide area. It has been publicly acknowledged that 
the space tests by the United States from Johnston Island in 1957 and 
1958 blacked out most communications in the Pacific for an hour or 
more, 184 

Thus, if the Soviet Union chose to use orbital nuclear weapons in 
conjunction with a first strike with ICBMs, the orbital weapons could 

83. U . S, News and World Report, August 30,1965, p. 25. 

84. William E. Howard and James Barr, Spacecraft and Missiles of the World- 

1966, (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1966), p. 41. 











well cripple the United States “second-strike” capacity by disrupting 
communications necessary to retaliate, or by other phenomena such as 
heat, blast and various electromagnetic effects. 

If the Soviet Union is developing the option of orbital nuclear attack, 
it is unlikely that launching of orbital weapons would be announced as 
such. Orbital rockets could be launched under various covers, as scien¬ 
tific satellites, space explorations, or manned satellites if the planned 
attack were imminent. 

If the United States were to discover that the Soviet Union had 
been indeed launching nuclear weapons into space orbit, there would be 
two experimental weapons designed to knock them out: a THOR modi¬ 
fication and a NIKE-ZEUS based on Johnston Island and Kwajalein 
in the Pacific. Yet, there are some possible orbits from Soviet Union 
launch sites which would be out of range for these two weapons. In 1964, 
it was reported that the Soviet Union launched two satellites in orbits 
which would take each over Johnston Island and Kwajalein, This oc¬ 
curred shortly after the Presidential announcement of the United States’ 
anti-space weapons. 85 

A prerequisite to attacking a Soviet satellite in space, of course, 
would be verification that it was-actually carrying a nuclear weapon. 
Shooting down a peaceful manned or scientific satellite would probably 
be considered a provocative act of war unless it occurred over friendly 
territory. If, however, it were widely believed that a nuclear payload 
was truly in orbit, the country which destroyed it would be applauded 
by all the other countries over which the orbital bomb had traveled. 

That the Soviet Union would dare to risk the deployment of orbital 
bombs is at least credible in view of experience during the Cuban missile 
crisis. Surprise would be complete since the United States has no way 
of determining if an orbital vehicle is bearing a nuclear weapon. Sur¬ 
prise is also possible with the so-called global Soviet rockets which 
could attack from over the South Polar regions and completely out¬ 
flank America's continental Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS). 

The Soviet Union could hint that certain orbiting craft were capable 
of immobilizing our ICBM system. Combined with a means of counter- 
ingfthe American POLARIS missile force, this might be the ultimate 
nuclear blackmail. 

i „ 

I'In the United States we argue variously that space offensive nu¬ 
clear delivery forces are less efficiefit, less accurate, and less credible, 


85, Washington Journal (German Language Weekly), October 23,1964, p. L 
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than ICBMs But if the Soviet Union is dedicated to offensive world 
objectives, the special effects of space-military offensive forces may ap¬ 
pear very useful. Such effects are, for example, prestige, terror, pursua- 
sion, coercion, pressure, psychological warfare, and demoralization. The 
sight and electronic signals coming from Soviet military-orbital forces 
in the free skies of the world day and night, with communist satellite 
TV and propaganda tuned into Western sets around the world, would 
not be attractive to contemplate in view of the Soviet goals of world¬ 
wide communist domination. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Aero¬ 
nautics and Astronautics at San Francisco on July 29,1965, Dr, Albert 
C. Hall, Deputy Director for Space, Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering of the OSD, said, “We could no more go un¬ 
protected against the masters of space than we could dare go unarmed 
on land, sea or in the air.” 

Nevertheless, we are doing just that-going unprotected. The ex¬ 
ceptional" accomplishments of the GEMINI program and those ex¬ 
pected of the APOLLO will not assure much military protection. 
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ANNEX 


December 1962 


Chronology of Weapons-Grade Nuclear Materials Cutbacks 


November 1963 


January 1964 


January 1964 


February 1964 


June 1964 


December 1964 


President Kennedy on the “overkill” thesis in the course 
of a radio-TV program, “There is just a limit to how much 
we need, as well as how much we can afford, to have a 
successful deterrent... I would say when we start to talk 
about the megatonnage we could bring into a nuclear war 
we are talking about annihilation. How many times do you 
have to hit a target with nuclear weapons?” (The New 
York Times, January 5, 1962, p. 14.) 

Oak Ridge Laboratory graphite reactor to be shut down 
m November after 20 years’ operation. Dr. Linus Pauling 
puts U. S. nuclear arsenal at 240,000 megatons, USSR’s 
at 80,000; says U. S. has 12 times stockpfle needed to wip^ 

out U.S.SiL (The New York Times , September 29 1963 
p. 51.) ’ 

President Johnson, ordering cutbacks in manufacture of 
fissionable materials and manufacture of arms, urges 
U.S.S.R. do likewise as step toward “eventual abolition of 
arms,” State of Union Message; suggests move is possible 
because building of arsenal is at point where it is becoming 
excessive; administration officials note arsenal has in¬ 
creased 50 percent in last 3 years, now includes tens of 
thousands of weapons; AEC sees cutback saving $50-mil- 
hon m fiscal ’65, $70-million in next year. ( The New York 
Times , January 9, 1964, p. 1.) 

Two uranium-processing plants to close; operations at two 
others cut. ( The New York Times, January 12, 1964, p. 
33.) 

U.S.S.R. Marshal Krylov holds U. S. stockpile exceeds 
needs. (The New York Times, February 23, 1964, p. 21.) 

AEC stresses stockpile increases but at reduced rate, com¬ 
ment of President Johnson statement on cut. (The New 
York Times, August 21, 1964, p. 1.) 

i 

Seaborg reports AEC will cut outlays for production of 
fissionable material, news conference after conference with 

President Johnson. (The New York Times , December 31 
1964, p. 1.) 
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January 1965 As part of the U. S. plan for curbing the spread of atomic 
weapons, William C. Foster, Director of the Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency, said in February 1964, that 
the U. S. was “prepared to permit international inspec¬ 
tion” of one of the four plutonium production reactors 
scheduled to be shut down by the U. S. Since then, two of 
the reactors have been shut down, one at Savannah River, 
S. C,, summer of 1964, and one at Hanford, Wash., on 
January 2, 1965. The two remaining at Hanford were 
scheduled to be shut down in May and June of 1965, leav¬ 
ing the AEC with 10 reactors producing plutonium for 
atomic weapons. (The New York Times , January 11,1965, 
p. 13.) 

February 1965 Excerpt from AEC Authorizing Legislation-im, p, 1919. 

(Summary of operating programs Fiscal Year 1966) .. 
Production of special nuclear materials will decline some¬ 
what in 1966 as a result of reduced cascade power and the 
first full year of operations after the shutdown of four pro¬ 
duction reactors during 1964 and 1965. Work will continue 
on process improvements to assure continuity and safety 
of operation and more economical methods of production 
Weapons program —Operating costs for the weapons pro¬ 
gram are estimated at $705.4-million in 1966 compared 
with 1965 estimated costs of $753.3- million and 1964 actual 
costs of #754.9-million. The weapons program encompasses 
the production of atomic weapons; the maintenance of 
stockpiled weapons in a state of constant readiness; the 
design, development, and underground testing of new 
weapons types; preparation for and maintenance of a 
readiness capability to resume atmospheric testing; and 
participating with the Department of Defense in the de¬ 
velopment of test detection methods.” 

April 1965 President Johnson’s comments on AEC program, April 
17,1965, letter to Chairman Seaborg, “The orderly cut¬ 
back in the production of fissionable materials is a signi¬ 
ficant example of this realism .,.” ( AEC Authorizing 
Legislation-1966, p. 1886.) 

November 1965 AEC reports “no evidence” U.S.S.R. has carried out nu¬ 
clear materials cutbacks announced April 20,1964. This 
question has been raised by Senator Jackson. ( The New 
York Times , November 25,1965, p. 15.) 

January 1966 President Johnson^ Budget Message puts AEC appropria¬ 
tions and estimated expenditures below Fiscal 1966 level; 

- expenditures down $90-million. ( The New York Times, 
January 25,1966, pp. 18,22.) 
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January 1967 
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The Administration, in a budget-motivated gesture toward 
slowing the atomic arms race, announced today (January 
24,1967) a further cut-back in the production of fission¬ 
able materials for nuclear weapons. On July 1,1967, AEC 
will shut down the plutonium production reactor at Han¬ 
ford, Washington. This will be the fifth reactor closed since 
1964. Senator Henry M. Jackson expressed concern over 
the decision “particularly in light of the substantial re¬ 
quirements that could develop if a decision is made to pro¬ 
duce and deploy an anti missile system.” Senator Jackson 
observed thatthe Soviet Union has been “expanding its 
output” of fissionable materials. (The New York Times, 
January 25,1967, p. 9.) 
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THE GROWING THREAT OF SOVIET SEA POWER 

"They’ve never before felt the need for carriers as contrasted to the United States,or, 
tain because they didn’t have many overseas commitments. Apparently their thinking is 
changing... The Russians have really gone to sea.” 

Vice Admiral William E. Ellis 
Chief of Staff of the Supreme Allied Command, Atlantic 
October 21, 1967 

With the above words Admiral Ellis dropped a considerable naval bombshell on the Western 
world. The Soviet Union, he revealed, has at long last begun to construct aircraft carriers. By 
this move Russia is finally taking the last step toward providing herself with a fully balanced 
navy which already poses a formidable challenge to U.S. supremacy at sea. In combination with 
a tremendously expanding merchant marine, the Soviet fleet has indeed taken to the oceans of the 
world. Both strategically and tactically Soviet maritime power has become a most important fac¬ 
tor in the world’s politico-military arena. No longer can the navy be regarded as the weak sister 
of the Soviet military machine. For a United States vitally dependent upon control of the sea, 
the remarkable growth of Soviet sea power has become a matter of the gravest concern. 

The Development of the Soviet Navy since World War II 

During the war against Hitler Soviet naval forces played only an auxiliary role and their 
performance was generally undistinguished except for some daring submarine forays through 
the German blockade of the Gulf of Finland. As a result, the Soviet Navy tended to be down¬ 
graded by Western military strategists - ^ of little importance. As early as 1939, however, it had ^ 
been made plain that Stalin had major ambitions for his Sea forces. In that year Molotov an¬ 
nounced that the Soviet Union must have a first class navy second to none. Besides cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines, two 46,000 ton battleships and three 30,000 ton battlecruisers were 
laid down before the outbreak of war. By the time of the German invasion the Soviets were 
embarked on a major naval expansion program far beyond the needs of a mere suppprting^role 
for the Soviet Army. 

The new alignment of world power that emerged after World War II caused the Soviets 
to realize more than ever that naval power would be vital to complete the Soviet program of 
world conquest. There was no doubt now who their future enemies would be—the United States 
and Britain—both great naval powers. It was clear to them that the battleship as such had lost 
its usefulness; no further effort was made to complete the battleship and battlecruiser hulls, 
which had been largely destroyed by the Germans anyway. The idea of large ships, however, 
particularly cruisers, was still prominent in Soviet thinking. The new Navy chief, Admiral Kuz¬ 
netsov, was a proponent of a balanced, high seas fleet able to challenge the West for maritime 
superiority. 

ENCLOSURE ft 

ANALYSIS OF DE V E LOPMENTS AFFECTING THE NATION’S SECURITY 
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Kuznetsov urged upon Stalin a continuation of the pre-war policy, minus the battleships. 
The new Soviet Navy would comprise a huge fleet of submarines, capable of severing the sea 
lanes between Eurasia and America, large numbers of destroyers and smaller craft to preserve 
Soviet hegemony over the Baltic and Black Seas, and a fleet of cruisers, "heavy cruisers" and, 
eventually, aircraft carriers, for high seas operations. Still unwilling to- admit, that the atom 
bomb had changed the nature of war, Stalin approved the program. ■ * ’. ,• 

The Sverdlov class of 20,000 ton "light cruisers" (because they mounted only 6" guns) was 
begun in 1948-49, along with the Skorry class destroyers and the first of the post-war design, 
long range submarines. By the time of Stalin's death in 1953 a total of 18-20 Sverdlovs had 
been completed or laid down. And there is evidence that two out of a programmed 4-6 "heavy 
cruisers" designated Stalingrad class had also been started. These were to have been 44,000 ton 
ships. The final step in the program, aircraft carriers, had not yet commenced due to the lack of 
technical expertise in their construction. 


.... Stalin's death in 1953 a reevaluation took placein Soviet military thiriking'in^keeping 

with the advances in missile and nuclear technology. This had a particular effect on the navy. 


The most basic decision^ which was made by 1953 at the latest, was to abandon plans for 
aircraft carriers. The Soviets apparently calculated that it would take them another ten years 
before they could construct and develop carrier power to the point where it would do them any 
good. By this time, they felt rapidly developing technology would make carriers obsolete. 

The decision concerning the carriers made further construction of the Sverdlovs and Stalin- 
grads pointless. These ships were originally programmed on the assumption that they would 
have carrier support. Without such support their primary mission of high seas operations would 
be suicidal, arid even as surface raiders they could have only a limited usefulness. They could 
still be used in a defensive role, but this function no longer justified the heavy expenditures 
being made on them. 


Consequently, it was decided, about 1954, not to proceed any further with the construction 
of the Stalingrad heavy cruisers and to put the Sverdlov cruiser hulls which were then on the 
ways in "conservation," after launching, pending a decision on what to do with them. The ulti¬ 
mate size of the submarine fleet, once planned at over 1,000, was probably scaled down at this 
time in favor of the development of more advanced types which changing circumstances were 
making necessary. 


The Soviet decision to cease construction of large surface-shipstin- no-way: reflected any less¬ 
ened emphasis on the navy as a whole. Rather, with Stalin out of the way, naval strategists were 
more free to follow the lead of Western navies in developing the types of ships dictated by the 
nuclear age. It was decided to concentrate in the future on a surface fleet of small, missile armed 
ships and a submarine arm smaller than originally planned, but packing much more striking 
power due to the addition of missiles and nuclear power. 


There is little doubt where Khrushchev stood on the question of the navy. In March, 1956, 
he remarked to the British ambassador that it had been decided to rearm the navy with "quite 
different and more modern weapons." He said further, "I am not interested in ordinary sub¬ 
marines with torpedoes etc. We are now interested in submarines with guided missiles and atomic 
heads." In a Pravda interview on 8 September 1957 Air Marshall Vershinin asserted that "The 
submarine fleets have now become a formidable weapon. They can bombard coastal cities . . . 
and other objectives with rocket weapons with hydrogen warheads. Now submarines, which 
formerly were confined to destroying warships and other surface ships will play a more impor¬ 
tant role.” And in 1959 Khrushchev remarked to Vice President Nixon that cruisers and aircraft 
carriers were ,"sitting ducks" and the U.S.S.R. had stopped building them. Meanwhile Admiral 
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Kuznetsov, who apparently opposed the quantitative reduction in the navy, was fired in 1955 
and replaced by Admiral Gorshkov, who remains Navy CINC to this day. 


It was one thing to create a radically new navy and quite another to get these new ships into 
commission. The old naval building program ground to a virtual halt before the new one 
could be fully put into production. The last Sverdlov hull was launched in late 1955, and per¬ 
haps five or more were ultimately scrapped. Submarine production built up to a peak of 86 in 
1956 and then fell off sharply in 1957. Destroyer and escort construction terminated in the 
same year. This 1955-58 period, now known as the "transition phase” in Soviet naval construc¬ 
tion, was followed, however, by the emergence of the modern Soviet Navy that faces us today. 


Late in 1958, the first positive confirmation that missiles had been introduced into the Soviet 
Navy was achieved. Three "Z” class submarines were observed to have been converted, to launch 
ballistic missiles, and the first conversion of a destroyer into a surface-to-surface missile ship was 
also spotted. Since these early conversions a whole new navy of missile ships has been built from 

these include large guided missile destroyers of the Kashin and 
\ by the Soviets) patrol boats of the Komar and Osa classes (one 
of which fired the missiles that sank the Israel destroyer Elath) and the reequipment of some of 
the Sverdlov cruisers with surface-to-surface missiles. These ships give the Soviet surface fleet 
tremendous conventional firepower plus a nuclear punch if they elect to substitute nuclear war¬ 
heads for conventional explosives. 

The Soviet submarine fleet has decreased somewhat in total numbers to less than 400 from 
a peak of over 500, but at least 300 of these are capable of long range cruising and 40-50 are 
now nuclear powered. Of these the 5,600 ton E class carries six launching tubes, and a new 
class, with eight missile launching tubes is expected shortly. 

The Soviets may now have as many as 60 ballistic missile firing submarines, plus 50 others 
which carry cruise type missiles for use against shipping. In addition, a class of nuclear subma¬ 
rines—the N class—is designed for anti-submarine work. This adds up to a formidable force in 
any man’s navy. 

While all this has been going on the Soviet merchant marine has increased from 3.6 million 
deadweight tons in 1949 to 9 million today, with a fleet of 20 million tons planned by 1980. 
This will make it the world’s largest. 


the keel up. In. the surface fleet 
Kynda classes (called "cruisers’ 


Carriers mark shift in Soviet Policy 

During-the late,fifties and .early,sixties. Soviet strategists continually disparaged aircraft car¬ 
riers, asserting that they were too vulnerable to missile attack. Soviet naval exercises in the Norwe¬ 
gian Sea and North Atlantic seemed in fact to be directed chiefly against the NATO carrier strike 
fleets. Soviet guided missile destroyers and Badger bombers with air-to-surface missiles were evi¬ 
dently the weapons with which the Soviets planned to attack these carrier forces. 

It is too early to say whether the fall of Khrushchev in 1964 had anything to do with the 
Soviet decision to begin carrier construction; but in any case the Soviets have reversed themselves 
and have decided that these ships now have a role to play in their politico-military policy. 

The carriers now under construction are not large and do not appear capable of carrying 
jet aircraft. Rather, they carry helicopters which could be used to carry troops or for anti¬ 
submarine work. Most likely the Russians have built them with this dual role, in mind. It is 
highly significant also that the naval shipyards are producing quantities of large ocean going 
amphibious landing ships.; This is another wholly new naval development which indicates a 
clear Soviet intention to project their military influence more directly into some of the world’s 
trouble spots which have hitherto been immune to such intervention. Southern Africa and the 
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Indian Ocean area are two possible targets. This has already occurred on one occasion in the 
highly sensitive Eastern Mediterranean: at the time of the Israeli advance into Syria last June, 
Russia warned Israel against going any further, and backed up the threat with the presence of 
at least one troop-laden landing ship in her Mediterranean flotilla. 





Admiral Ephraim P. Holmes, who is both NATO commander in the Atlantic and the head 
of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, has speculated that the current class of helicopter carriers may be fol¬ 
lowed by large attack carriers similar to those in the United States Navy. Certainly the Soviets 
have been rueful observers of the usefulness of these ships to the U.S. in the Vietnam war, long 
after Soviet propagandists had scornfully written them off as "sitting ducks." 


For the time being, the most certain conclusion we can draw is that these new ships in 
the Soviet Fleet are yet another indication that the Cold War with Russia is not over. Besides 
the 800 million Chinese about whom Secretary of State Rusk so eloquently warned us (thus open¬ 
ing the way for the "yellow peril" controversy) there is also the 200 million strong Russian 
Empire, which is armed with an arsenal vastly more dangerous than anything available to 
Peking. Secretary McNamara’s grudging revelation that the Soviets are developing the Frac¬ 
tional Orbital Bombardment System (FOBS) should come as an even more sobering reminder 
that we face a continuing and deadly contest with Moscow across the whole spectrum of political 
and military power. Soviet seapower is an often overlooked but integral and growing part of the 
Soviet-challenge to America. 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF THE OTEPKA CASE 


The long-awaited report on the Otepka Case has at last been issued by the Senate In¬ 
ternal Security Subcommittee. In mid-January, after five interminable years of abortive at¬ 
tempts to settle the matter amicably with a defiant Dean Rusk and his obdurate Department 
of State, the patience of the Subcommittee finally wore out. The report was released in four 
separate volumes totalling 409 pages documenting what Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times long ago branded as "the deceitful, and worse, State Department procedures in the 
Otepka case.” 

Predictably, the Senate report vigorously defended Otto F. Otepka, the former working 
chief of State’s world-wide Office of Security (SY). The report also had high praise for the 
seven other security officers sent into exile with Otepka during the massive purge which 
gutted SY in 1963. 

Sad to say, however, nowhere in the 409 pages did the Subcommittee once come to grips 
with the real problem posed by the purge of Otepka and his associates. That problem was 
quite simply stated by one Subcommittee member, Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, nearly 
a year ago. Asked by this writer what he thought was the main motivation of the State De¬ 
partment in going to such pains to rid itself of Otepka, Senator Dirksen replied: 

"Why, it is perfectly obvious what their motivation was. ultra-Leftists in the De¬ 
partment of State saw Otepka as an obstacle to their plans . They had to remove him — and 
they did / 9 

What are those plans? Briefly, they comprise all of the disarmament measures, all the 
treaties and decisions restricting U.S. development of new strategic and space weapons, all 
the limitations placed upon American forces to bring a quick and successful end to the Viet¬ 
nam War, all the tenuous bridges being built to the Soviet Bloc—in short, every single step 
taken since 1961 to create a New World Order of nationless states under the ambiguous 
suzerainty of an ill-defined global government. 

How did Otto Otepka stand in the way of those plans? It is an axiom that plans cannot 
be implemented without people. From the outset, Otepka made it plain that he would refuse 
to issue security clearances to people who could not stand the test of Executive Order 10450. 
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This landmark directive, handed down by Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1953, required that 
whenever there was any reasonable doubt as to a Government employee’s, or applicant’s, 
loyalty or suitability, that doubt was to be resolved in favor of the national security, rather 
than the individual. 

It was recently disclosed that Otepka outlined his position to Dean Rusk and the incom¬ 
ing Attorney General, Robert F. Kennedy, in a confidential meeting soon after the I960 elec¬ 
tion. At this meeting, the case that Rusk and Kennedy used to test Otepka concerned the pos¬ 
sibility of a clearance for Walt W. Rostow, who today holds what Lyndon Johnson calls ''the 
most important job in the White House, aside from the President.” 

/ ■■. 

Otepka, having denied Rostow security clearances in 1955 and 1957^made it abundantly 
J-clear that he would still not grant him one in I960. Rostow was then appointed to the White 
House staff as an assistant on national security to President Kennedy. Tbwards the end of 
1961, with Otepka’s authority seriously undermined, Rostow was brought into State as chief 

I of the policy planning committee where he served until returning to the White House in 
April 1966. 

During that fateful year, 1961, Otepka was put on the shelf. He was placed in charge of 
a special project far removed from the day-to-day business of issuing clearances to incoming 
presidential appointees. It was during this period that Secretary Rusk personally signed 152 
security "waivers” permitting new appointees to take over virtually all key policy positions 
in the Department, based only on National Agency checks and without prior investigation. 
To be sure, investigations were conducted after the appointments were made. But as every¬ 
one in the security field knows, it is virtually impossible to make a questionable official walk 
the plank once he is on board. It is worthy of note that in the entire eight preceding years of 
the Eisenhower Administration only five security waivers were issued at State. 

With the State Department thoroughly repopulated at the policy level, the New Breed 
moved forcefully to effect what amounted to a revolution in U.S. foreign policy. In Novem¬ 
ber 1961, they took steps to get rid of Otepka entirely. An ersatz "reduction-in-force” de- 

i j 

moted Otepka from Deputy Director of SY to Chief of the Evaluations Division, a position he 
held years before. 

The apparent purpose of this move was to force Otepka to quit in disgust. But he de¬ 
cided to hang on. Back on the beat in the critical Evaluations Division, where security clear¬ 
ances originate, Otepka uncovered all manner of malpractices effected during the year he had 
been gone. Among many others, he discovered that nearly a third of the security "waivers” 
signed by Dean Rusk had been redated to make it appear as if full field investigations had 
been made prior to the employment of the officials in question. 

When Otepka exposed these questionable procedures before the Senate Subcommittee, a 
number of State Department officials attempted a cover-up via a seemingly unending stream 
of evasions, half-truths and outright lies. One of them, John Francis Reilly, the Deputy As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Security, went so far as to question Otepka’s sanity. 


It was at this point, in the spring of 1963, that Otepka delivered certain technically clas¬ 
sified, but actually innocuous, documents to the Subcommittee in order to prove that he was 
telling the truth. Even before this he had been placed under close surveillance by his superi¬ 
ors. His telephone was tapped, his office safe cracked, the contents of his "burn bag” traslP 
regularly examined, and he was surrounded by the New Breed’s spies. \ 

r On June 27, 1963 Otepka was summarily drummed ounof the Division of Evaluations 
by Reilly, who then proceeded to have the FBI investigate Otepka for possible violation of 
the Espionage Act. (This action was based on Otepka’s having delivered information to the 
United States Senate!) When the FBI could find nothing to substantiate the espionage charge, 

the State Department ordered Otepka’s dismissal and he appealed. 

/ 

w* 

^ - \ 

In the meantime, the Senate Subcommittee unearthed evidence that Otepka’s phone 
had been tapped. \This, in turn, triggered a running duel with what the Subcommittee Re¬ 
port calls "the lying'trio”—-John Reilly; his assistant, David I, Belisle, and Elmer Hill, an 
erstwhile admirer of V. I. L^nin, and beatnik who had been placed in charge of SY’s elec¬ 
tronic counter-espionage divismn^Reilly and Hill were permitted to resign in November 
1963, although Belisle remains on State’s payroll even now. After the 1964 election, it was 
learned that Reilly had been given a plush job in the Federal Communications Commission, 
which continues to afford him a privileged sanctuary today. 

Otepka, on the other hand, was forced to wait until June 1967 for his departmental 
hearing on the 1963 dismissal charges. On the very first day of the hearing the Department 
dropped the ten "criminal” charges relating to "mutilated” classified documents which Otep¬ 
ka says were planted in his burn bag in a deliberate attempt to frame him. All that re¬ 
mained were three charges pertaining to alleged violation of President Truman’s 1948 di¬ 
rective, issued on the eve of the Alger Hiss case, forbidding Government employees to 
divulge information from personnel security files. 

In December 1967, Secretary Rusk upheld the remaining charges against Otepka, repri¬ 
manding him severely and de moting him still fu rther to a job co mpletel y outside the security 
field. Otepka, already barred from his chosen profession for nearly five years, patiently ap¬ 
pealed once more, this time to the Civil Service Commission. 

In their forward to the Subcommittee Report, Chairman James O. Eastland and Co- 
Chairman Thomas J. Dodd state: "The subcommittee, the Senate, the Congress, and the 
country owe a debt of gratitude—a debt which today remains still unpaid—to Otto Otepka. 
Neither the committee nor the Senate nor the Congress should be willing to consider the 
Otepka case closed until Mr. Otepka stands free of all continuing punishments or harass- 
ments of any kind.” 


The American Defense Fund, operated on a voluntary basis by James Stewart of Wood 
Dale, Illinois, is still seeking donations towards Otepka’s legal defense. But as the case drags 
on year after year, Mr. Stewart finds it increasingly difficult to raise funds. 






Thus, Otepka has been forced to go deeply into debt to pay his ever-mounting legal 
fees. Despite his new demotion, which cut his annual salary more than $5,000, he recently 
borrowed money to pay the bulk of his attorney’s latest bill of $8,500. "Big government is 
using all its power to literally drive me into the poor house,” he told this writer. 

Meanwhile, the people who saw in Otto Otepka "an obstacle to their plans” continue 
to formulate the foreign policy of the United States. Tragically, many of their, plans have 
long since been implemented. As Otepka now remarks: "All that has followed since 1961 
has been anti-climactic.” Nor, one might add, will the trend of recent history be reversed 
until sane internal security practices are restored in Washington. 
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THE CHANGING STRATEGIC-MILITARY BA LANCE 


Since its publication last July, the American Security Council's 
study, "T he^O ianging Strategic Military Balance, U.S.A. vs, 
U.S.S.R/" has continued to be the subject of news and feature 
articfesTn publications throughout the country. I think that two 
of the most recent items to have appeared are of particular in- 

-t-erest-’S-mee-t©get-he-F-t-hey-pFesent-a-n-aeGU-Fa-t-e-su-mmajr-y_of_th.e^_ 

present unfavorable status and trend of our strategic-military 
balance. 

J 

Needless to say, we're pleased with the continuing coverage being 
given to the study and I wanted to share the two items with you. 

I'm enclosing copies of them, one from Barron's. the other from 
the Reader's Digest . I think you'll find them interesting and I hope 
that they will serve as a reminder that the present trend can be re¬ 
versed if an informed and enlightened public clearly expresses the 
belief that it must be. 

Sincerely, 


enclosure attached 
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Balance 


T error 


The “McNamara Gap” Will 


Cost the Nation Dear 


W ITH apologies to C. Northcote 
Parkinson, whose word is in¬ 
variably Law, we would like to pro¬ 
pound the following tentative rule of 
thumb: the weight of kudos heaped 
upon a public figure these days var¬ 
ies inversely with the size of his 
achievement. On this score, for the 
historically minded, we might cite 
the sudden rediscovery of Crispus 
Attucks, hitherto obscure Negro 
stevedore, whose sole claim to fame 
—he chanced to stop a bullet during 
the Boston Massacre—has gained 
him a place among the “Founders of 
Our Nation” in the Bobbs-Merrill 
“Childhood of Famous Americans” 
series, as well as a newly es¬ 
tablished school holiday in. Newark, 
N.J. There is also the man whose 
announced resignation as Secretary 
of Defense last fall evoked an 
equally extravagant appraisal of net 
worth. One Democratic Senator, 
who may as well be nameless, 

“One of the finest public servants 
ever produced by this country . . . 
the finest Secretary of Defense . . . 
a man for all seasons (who) leaves 
behind him a legacy of accomplish¬ 
ments in the defense complex which 
will stand for many years.” 

* # * 

In a day and age of rapid change, 
technological and otherwise, some 
weapons may be obsolete before 
they leave the drawing board. By 
the same token, barely eight weeks 
after the lawgiver’s salute appeared 
in print, the quick-march of time has 
made a shambles of the Secretary’s 
service record. Shortly after Mr. 
McNamara handed in his resigna¬ 
tion, Great Britain dropped its op¬ 
tion on the controversial TFX, a 
command decision which the U.S. 
Navy is maneuvering adroitly to fol¬ 
low. By pulling out of the Middle and 
Far East*, moreover, the British 
have exposed not only the weakness 
of their own position but also the 
folly of a U.S. strategy in Europe 
based heavily upon their crumbling 
strength. With friends like these, 
Mr. Secretary, who needs enemies? 

“Which ones are the enemy?”, in 
effect has come the reply. Under 
Mr. McNamara the civilians in the 
Pentagon have overridden unan¬ 
imous decisions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, undercut the authority of 
field commanders and subordinated 
strategic and tactical imperatives — 
the lives of Americans in uniform, to 
be blunt — to the dictates of dubious¬ 
ly programmed computers. Some 
Whiz Kid — with what a House 
Armed Services subcommittee later 
condemned as “bordering on crim¬ 
inal negligence” — decided to substi¬ 
tute a cheaper powder for the in¬ 


tricately designed M-16 rifle, there¬ 
by causing repeated malfunction. 
The vulnerable Pueblo, operating 13 
miles off North Korea, had standing 
orders to ignore harassment and not 
to fire. Finally, by urging the doc¬ 
trine of nuclear parity between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, refusing 
to deploy an effective anti-ballistic 
missile system and stifling weapons 
development, the “finest Secretary 
of Defense,” perhaps more than any 
other man in Cabinet history, has 
come alarmingly close to tipping the 
balance of terror against his own 
country. Unlike the fraudulent mis¬ 
sile gap of 1960, which helped him to 
office, what the American Security 
Council flatly labels the “Mc¬ 
Namara gap” today looms perilous¬ 
ly real. 

The gulf between image and real¬ 
ity shows up perhaps most starkly 
on the fighting fronts. McNamara 
apologists like to boast of their 
man , s~skil'i^l~cost-efTecti\ r eness _ an'd' 
the “far-reaching managerial re vo¬ 
lution’’.which he brought to the Pen¬ 
tagon. To all of which we say “Tell 
it to the Marines”—and to the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The rifle which 
lacked the right kind of cartridge 
has been cited. Two years ago (Bar¬ 
ron’s, December 13, 1965) on-the- 
scene observers reported “serious 
miscalculations of needs and short¬ 
ages of equipment. . . . Dozens of 
M-13 military personnel carriers, for 
example, have been red-lined for 
lack of parts. To keep some vehicles 
running, the Automotive Tank Com¬ 
mand has begun to cannibalize oth¬ 
ers.” Since then, thanks to some 
management genius’ urge to slash 


inventories, U.S. forces have run 
dangerously short of combat air¬ 
craft, to the point where the Penta¬ 
gon reluctantly had to authorize the 
re-opening of shut-down assembly 
■ lines. Air support wasn’t available 
for the Pueblo because the few 
planes close enough to help were 
j rigged to carry nuclear bombs. 

Since cost effectiveness ruled out 
t nuclear escorts as inefficient, the 
l U.S.S. Enterprise, now cruising off 
j Wonsan, remains tied to a slow- 
moving conventionally powered 
j fleet. Further flare-ups anywhere in 
the world will find the U.S. defense 
posture dangerously strained. 

Emergencies aside, the nation’s 
' long-range military planning some¬ 
how has gone awry. For decades the 
i North Atlantic Treaty Organization " 
j served the Western world as' 1 shield; 
i U.S. nuclear power was .the sword. 

1 However, under Mr. McNamara 
\(who really hates to waste money on 
^arms and^houlcl be'Happief~ladling 
it out at the World Bank), both 
shield and sword have fallen into 
disrepair. Largely at the behest of 
the so-called defense intellectuals j 
and with scarcely a by-your-leave’ to 
its NATO allies, the U.S. in 1961 
began a unilateral retreat from the 
policy of massive retaliation, and to¬ 
ward a new doctrine of graduated 
response, which envisions the use of 
nuclear power only as a last, and 
long-deferred, resort. In mid-De¬ 
cember, as he was emptying his 
desk at the Pentagon, Mr. Mc¬ 
Namara had the satisfaction of 
seeing his brainchild promoted to of¬ 
ficial NATO strategy. 

Few others in the free world will 
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celebrate. For graduated response, 
perhaps more than any other issue, 
alienated Charles de Gaulle, who 
quite correctly viewed it as a soften¬ 
ing of the U.S. resolve to. defend the 
Continent, and led France to with¬ 
draw its forces from NATO’s mili¬ 
tary command. The security of Eu¬ 
rope thus has come to rest on a 
dwindling band of U.S., British and 
miscellaneous troops, which, instead 
of reinforcements, as official reli¬ 
ance on conventional weaponry 
might seem to demand, gradually 
are getting transportation home. 
This winter, Washington and London 
withdrew some 40,000 men, or over 
10% of their total contingent, from 
the Continent; the Canadians and 
Belgians soon may follow suit. Man¬ 
power aside, graduated response, as 
the bloody stalemate known as Mc¬ 
Namara’s War suggests, simply is 
no substitute for victory. 

rarely speaks in such terms. In¬ 
stead, vis-a-vis the Soviet Union — 
which remains the would-be archi¬ 
tect of U.S. destruction — he stub¬ 
bornly clings to the hope of disarma¬ 
ment and detente. Time after time 
he has shown an otherwise inexpli¬ 
cable willingness to give the Com¬ 
munist world the benefit of the doubt 
long after grounds for reasonable 
doubt had vanished. Last summer, 
in a grim appraisal titled “ The 
Changing Strategic Military Bal¬ 
ance, USA vs. USSR,” the authorita¬ 
tive American Security Council , a 
blue-ribbon group which includes a 
number of retired admirals and gen¬ 
erals, estimated that the Commu¬ 
nists were adding 400 missiles per 
year to their nuclear arsenal. After 
repeated denials, Mr. McNamara 
last week cited the same figure. The 
Council also averred that “the deliv¬ 
ery capability of U.S. strategic 
weapons systems, as measured in 
megatons of nuclear yield, has been 
going down steadily, while the So¬ 
viet capability has been steadily 
growing.” Hence, it concluded that 
by mid-1968, if not before, a danger¬ 
ous “megaton gap” would begin to 
open in favor of the Reds. The Pen¬ 
tagon scoffed at the claim. Last 
week, however, in a significant 
statement to the Senate Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee, it struck a differ¬ 
ent note. Specifically, it urged mod¬ 
ernizing the Minuteman missile 
force; defending all Minuteman em¬ 
placements with Sprint antimissile 
systems; and developing a deadlier 
successor. After seven years of ap¬ 
peasement, retreat and defeat, 
mayb6 even the icy Secretary of De¬ 
fense has lost his cool. It’s high time 
somebody got mad. 
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_ ~he ihreat 
JNp®/ of Russia’s 
l^/Ilising Strategic 
*W Power 

Accoraing to highly informed sources, the cold war has taken 
a chilling new turn: as a result of miscalculations and miscon¬ 
ceptions, our shield of nuclear supremacy is slipping from us 
—and military ascendancy may soon pass to the Soviet Union. 
Because the hour is late, an informed citizenry must act —now 


By John G, Hubbell 


I n 1962 the United States had the 
capability of delivering two and 
a half to ten times as much nu- 
| clear firepower as the Soviet Union. 
I By 1967, the estimate is that the 
1 Soviets had drawn roughly equal to 

I us, possibly even ahead in terms of 

I deliverable megatonnage, that is, 
1 the explosive power of the war- 
J heads. (One megaton equals one 
I million tons "of TNT.) Present in- 
I dications are that the Soviets, with 

I their larger rockets and more pow¬ 
erful warheads, will have a clear lead 
by 1969, and will open a massive 
gap by 1971— with the capability to 
1 deliver from twice as much to per- 
I haps ten times as much nuclear 
j megatonnage. In other words, the 
1 situation by 1971 will be almost ex¬ 


actly the reverse of what it was in 
1962, when our strategic supremacy 
was such that the Soviets had no 1 
choice but to accede to our demands 
during the Cuban missile crisis. 

Such was the startling picture pre¬ 
sented last summer to Rep. L. Men¬ 
del Rivers (D-, S.C.), chairman of 
the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, by a distinguished panel of 
17 military and weapons experts 
of the American Security Council. 
Chaired by Gen. Bernard A. Schrie- 
ver, USAF (Ret.), the officer most 
responsible for development of 
our intercontinental-ballistic-missile 
(ICBM) force, the panel, at Rivers’ 
request, confined itself to a study of 
unclassified sources, obviously draw¬ 
ing on those it knew to be sound. In 
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THE THREAT OF RUSSIA’S RISING STRATEGIC POWER 


Leading Soviet strategists time 
and again publicly have insisted that 
victory in nuclear war will go to the 
side that is best prepared to wage 
nuclear war, and that the Soviet 
Union is so preparing itself;'and 
Kintner finds that the Soviets lay 
great stress on the value of a pre¬ 
emptive surprise attack —with no 
formal declaration of war. More- • 
over, says Kintner, America will be 
their main adversary. 

It was inevitable that the Soviets, 
having mastered their own nuclear 
and missile technologies, would 
gain on us. It is not inevitable that 
they achieve supremacy. But, should 
they score breakthroughs in the of¬ 
fensive or defensive technologies we 
know that they are developing, or 
come up with highly reliable new 
strategic systems we have not yet 
heard of, it could overnight shift the 
balance of strategic power to the So¬ 
viet Union. Even if this did not 
mean that the Soviets would launch 
a nuclear war against us—a possi¬ 
bility that no longer should be con¬ 
sidered remote —the Georgetown 
Center spells out what we surely 
could expect: a far more aggressive 


Soviet foreign policy; U.S. conces¬ 
sions on many issues long in. con¬ 
tention; a greatly inhibited U.S. 
response to communist-inspired 
wars of liberation; greater sup¬ 
port for the Soviet Union from non- 
aligned nations. In short, it would 
mean an end to the cold war, with 
victory to the Soviet Union. 

Congress is charged by the Con¬ 
stitution with the maintenance of 
the armed forces, and for years the 
armed-services committees of Con¬ 
gress have been pleading with the 
Defense Department to proceed 
with the development of the stra¬ 
tegic-weapons technologies that our 
military professionals and all logic 
insist must be developed. But the 
Defense Department has consistent¬ 
ly refused to act. Congress’ armed- 
services committees need the support 
of an informed American public. 
The decision to retain military su¬ 
premacy still rests with the people — 
but the hour is very late. 


Reprints of this article are available. 
Prices, postpaid to one address: 10-75tf; 
50—S3; 100—54.50 500-515; 1000-528. 
Address Reprint Editor, The Reader's 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 10570 
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Dear Frank - 


* Stanley, Virginia 22851 

June 27, 1970 

ML INFOBMATION CONTAINED 

ssw® 




c 


I am somewhat concerned over an influx of 
solicitations for membership, contributions, signing of 
petitions, questionaires, etc. Just this week I have received 
such-requests from the Young Americans for Freedom and 
the American Security Council. 

I am certainly not opposed to helping reputable 
organizations in their effort to swing us back some from the 
so-called liberal or left-wing course on which our country 
has been apparently heading. However there should be some 
degree of caution. /Q£k 

NOT RECORDED 

Can and will the Department of Justice 10 1970 

on this ? Are there approved and/or disapproved lists a vailab le 
to the public? 


\ 



My apologies for addressing this to you, Frank— 

but I know you won't mind and I do not know who else to contact 

there. Will you pass/inquiry on for me? 

this 




/0&» 



July 6, 1970 






Be 


b7C 


mi informationcontmneb 


Ley, Virginia 


heron 

datej 



ff 



Inspector Waikart has shown me your letter to 
him of June 27th. 

Although we would like to be of assistance, this 
Bureau is strictly an investigative agency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and, as such, neither makes evaluations nor draws 
conclusions as to the character or integrity of any organization, 
publication, or individual. I regret if is not possible to be of 
help to you in this instance. 

s 

/■ ■ 

Sincerely yours, 


"olson _ 
DeLoach. 


smr.op - 

Casper _ 

Ccllchan _ 

Corned _ 

Fei:_ 

Gale _ 

He sen _ 

S’jllivcn _ 

r+-» 1 ** 

: cvei _ 

wC-yais dk 
Tele. Hoorr 
Hedges _ 


J. Edgar Hoover! 




b6 

b7C 


D I V-4 __ 

ssi b Sj NQ,TE: |_._ [, Virginia. 

(3 <£> -llTHe American Security Council is an organization financed and 

of operated by private industry as a national research and information 
zd ° teenier on subversive activities for the use of its members. Its 

__ ft « 

president, Mr. JohnM. Fisher, is a former Special Agent and is 

-~on the Special Correspondent® List. The Young Americans for 

- Freedom is self-characterized as endeavoring to provide the American-. 

public with educational material regarding threats upon Anerican > 


institutions by socialist and communist groups. 
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